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Some of the most important developments in East Africa 
in recent years have taken place near the great lakes— 
several hundred miles from the coast and regarded as 
being amongst the most picturesque inland waters in the 
world. Cultivation of the land has been intensified and 
the rich mineral resources exploited to repeat the picture 
of what is taking place all over the three mainland 
territories—Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. As these 
developments have increased the country’s exports, so 
have they increased its spending power in the world 
markets, and today East African trading figures (inclusive 
of approximately £6} millions of re-exports) amount to @ 
total of £254,600,000. 

Parallel with the development of the export and import 
trade is the establishment of local industries to meet 
increasing demands for many types of goods, particularly 
from the African population, which numbers nearly 
twenty million. Already factories in East Africa are mak- 
ing a long list of commodities—from cement to cigarettes 
—and accommodation is being prepared for more fac- 
tories on expanding industrial sites. 

The provision of transport and goods handling services 
for these industrial sites—and throughout the territories— 
is the responsibility of the East African Railways and 
Harbours. Altogether they operate over 12,000 miles of 
rail, road and inland water services, and four principal 
sea ports. 

For details of the industrial areas now being established 
in East Africa, and of other business opportunities, write to 
the Commissioner, East African Office, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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SEE STAND No. 3 
ROW K, GRAND HALL, OLYMPIA 
Chemical & Petroleum 
Engineering Exhibition 
JUNE 18th — 28th 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of heavy capital equipment 


This expanding group of companies, employing over 6,000 people provides engineering 
services for the chemical, gas, iron-making, nuclear energy, petroleum and 
oils and fats industries. 


In the last decade, 30 blast furnaces have been ordered, the largest fertiliser factory in 


Asia has been built and the largest cyclic catalytic oil gas plant in the world 
is at present under construction. 


Since 1951, new works have been built on an unrestricted site and by the end of this year 
these fully integrated and efficient workshops will have increased capacity for the 
manufacture of high quality, heavy welded fabrications and for machining up to 100 tons. 
Success at home has encouraged expansion abroad and the establishment of subsidiaries 


in Europe, America, Africa and Australasia, has extended the group’s 
activities in these important markets. 


THE POWER-GAS CORPORATION LIMITED OVERSEAS HOUSES 


Associate Companies STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Company (Pty) Led., Johannesburg 


The Power-Gas Erection Co. (Pty) Ltd., Johannesburg 
ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & COMPANY on 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES The Power-Gas Corporation (Australasia) Pty Led., Victoria 


. 
Power-Gas Canada Ltd., Montreal 


ROSE, DOWNS & THOMPSON LIMITED | Power-Gas France SARL Paris 
: HU 
London Office: 39 Victoria Street, London $.W.1 
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conveying systems tailor- 

made to the process require- 

ments. Installations perform 
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tributing, batching, etc., 
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Semtex Limited is very much more 
than a company manufacturing flooring materials. It is 
an organisation devoted to the creation of the best type 
of floor to meet every purpose. You see illustrated 
Semastic Decorative Tiles at Lederle Laboratories 
Division, Cyanamid of Great Britain Ltd., and Vinylex 
Tiles in a continental showroom. But these are just two 
Semtex products. Others include luxurious, extra-strong 
Dunlop Rubber Flooring; Semflex, ideal for domestic use; 
jointless Fleximer flooring; decorative linoleum and cork. 
Semtex, with over 25 branches, operates a complete laying 
service throughout the United Kingdom, including 
technical and design advice. There are also independent 
approved laying facilities in the majority of the principal 
towns. 


For full information 


write or telephone Semtex 
to the address below: eA DUNLOP COMPANY 


fe dee de 
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SEMTEX HOUSE - WELSH HARP - LONDON N.W9 - Tel: HENdon 6543 Ree tee 3 : 
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Wive RSITY The regal beauty of its new Vanden Plas body gives the “ Princess ” Saloon all 
the distinction of a coach-built car—at a great deal less than coach-built cost. 
Now equipped with automatic transmission and power steering, this truly 
MOTORS magnificent motor car is worthy to uphold the prestige of any owner, whether 
2 individual or organisation. It will be your pleasure to enjoy a demonstration 
u | run, our privilege to arrange it at any time. 


Ms 
COMPANY LTD. Hire purchase and part exchange. 
Sales : Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, W.1. 


Service : 7 Hertford Street, London, WA. Telephone : GROsvenor 4141. 









Gan you call yourself an 
E-PLUS* EXECUTIVE? © 


Question ; You have almost clinched a valuable contract with 
a client. He is about to sign when he sees your quotation and 
falls into a dead faint. 





Should you 
1. Rush out to borrow your secretary’s smelling salts? 
2. Hurriedly delete an “O” from the figure in the contract? | #* E-plus stands for Efficiency Plus. You can only call yourself an E-plus 


3. Call up on your intercom the First Aid Team which you executive if you can call up any member of your staff without leaving 
your desk. Otherwise it’s time you called in 


Answer 3 gains full marks. You have organising ability and 

- ee intercom ee: If you a t _ latter, get co M M U N I CATI oO N SYSTE M s 
in touch with Communication Systems Ltd immediately. They 

are the acknowledged experts in this field and their quotations L i M i T E D 


have never been known to cause fainting fits. A member of the Automatic Telephone & Electric group. 
Dept. 521, Norfolk House, Norfolk St., London, W.C.2. Tel: TEM 4506 


have standing by for such emergencies? 
4. Sign the cheque for him while he is still cold? 
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manufacturers and erectors of 


fencing and gates 


structural steelwork 
standard joinery 


wire fencing and chain link 
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AN EXPORT OPPORTUNITY 


average household 


spends £27 a week 


HE HIGHEST STANDARD 

of living means the biggest 
spending power. During 1956 each 
household spent onaverage $4,110: 
about £27 a week. And exporting 
to the U.S.A. is not only good 
business, but good for Britain. 
British exports to the American 
market have risen steadily from 
£57.6 million in 1949 to £257.8 
million in 1956. British exporters 
have, in fact, kept pace with the 
general growth of business activity 
in the U.S.A. 

Good! But the British share of 
America’s total imports is still 
only about 6.1%. There is much 
scope for expansion. 


Reaching the leaders 


This is where The Reader’s Digest 
can help you. Its circulation in the 
U.S.A. (11,500,000, including a 
special West Coast edition of 
2,000,000) is almost twice that of 
any other magazine, and it reaches 
one in fourofall American families. 
The Digest is not bought to be 
flicked through and thrown away. 
It is passed from hand to hand, 
read many times, and ke pil 

Who are the Digest readers in 
the U.S.A.? This large slice of the 
market includes the leaders—those 
with college education, the most 
cars, the latest appliances in their 


homes. They are the people who buy 
—both consumer goods and the 
tools of industry. 


All over the free world, such 
people read the Digest in its vari- 
ous Overseas editions. In most 
countries, the Digest reaches the 
most people and the best prospects 
at far lower cost than other maga- 
zines. Everywhere, The Reader’s 
Digest speaks to your customers in 
their own languages. It has inter- 
national stature—yet keeps the 
local touch. 

We can help you plan= 

here in London 
If you consider advertising in the 
U.S.A.—or elsewhere overseas— 
we shall be glad to help with facts, 
surveys, figures and information. 

Here in London you can book 
space in one or any combination 
of our 30 editions, to cover your 
best markets without waste. You 
can avoid the uncertainties of re- 
mote control, and be sure of full 
value for what you spend. A 
further convenience: in most cases 
you can pay in sterling. 

If you’d like an analysis of how 
The Reader’s Digest covers your 
areas of interest, just write or tele- 
phone: The Advertisement Direc- 
tor, Reader’s Digest, 25 Berkele 
Sq.,London, W.1.(MAYfair8144.) 


30 Editions ...13 Languages... 
20 million copies sold every month 


The Reader’s Digest has separate editions covering the following 
markets in their own languages. (Monthly circulation in brackets.) 
U.S.A. (11,500,000—including West Coast edition, 2,000,000). Com- 
monwealth: U.K. (1,100,000); Canada (English and French editions— 
925,000); Australia (450,000); New Zealand (75,000); South Africa 
{rg0,000); India (in English—6o0,000). Latin America: Brazil 
(460,000); Spanish-speaking countries (4 separate editions—1,175,000). 
Western Europe: France (1,050,000); Belgium (100,000); Switzerland 
(German and French editions—105,000); Holland (130,000); Germany 
(800,000); Austria (100,000); Italy (500,000); Spain (150,000); Sweden 
(300,000); Denmark (235,000); Norway (185,000); Finland (735,000). 
Middle East (in Arabic—50,000). Japan (450,000). 


ea)» 


BOULTON & PAUL LTD NORWICH LONDON BIRMINGHAM 


All over the world people have faith in 


The Reader’s Digest 
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How a 19-company 
team puts paper to 
work for you 


Look carefully at these cartons for facial tissues. 
There is a story behind them! They have been 
designed to meet a particular manufacturer's 
requirements for high-speed mass production and 
effective shop display. To achieve this, they have to be 
exactly right in shape, size, strength, protective 
qualities and suitability for printing. 

Cartons such as this are but one example of the 
vast range of paper and paperboard products for 
packaging, printing and building which are made 
by the Reed Paper Group—a ‘go ahead’ team of 
19 major companies. 


Whatever a customer’s requirements, Reed team- 
work ensures that the best use is made of the 
Group’s unrivalled collective skills and resources. 
In packaging, for example, this has made possible 
a complete, nation-wide service to industry. 
Equally important, each Reed company is free to 
make its own individual contribution by taking the 
initiative in thinking and acting for itself and for its 
customers. Reed company representatives take 
pride in their close personal understanding of each 
client’s needs. 


“YOU profit from the initiative 
of each Company 


backed by the resources 
of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 

EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. 

THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. 

REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. 
CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 
REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 

In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “Kleenex”, “Kotex’’, “Delsey” and “Hi-Dri” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP neap orrice: 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.1. 
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East-West Recession 


P | YHE sounds from within the communist world are ominous. The 
Soviet ambassadors have been summoned home in haste ; whether 
they are wanted for their reports or for their central committee 

votes is not yet known. The Chinese ambassadors also have been recalled 
to Peking. Mr Krushchev has peremptorily demanded of the West if 
it wants a summit conference or not ; in the same breath he ordered 
immediate publication of the confidential papers on the talks so far. 
Each day, from Peking to Tirana, the denunciations of Marshal Tito 
grow shriller and more threatening. The bloody word of the execution 
of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter has come simultaneously from Moscow 
and Budapest. All these are signs of tension, and of decisions taken 
under tension. None of these signs is hopeful for the peace of the world, 
or for the peace of mind of the non-communist world. That all have 
become apparent in a single week does not look like coincidence. 

The news from Moscow is bad for many men: for the Hungarians 
who must await fresh horrid acts of repression and revenge, for the 
liberal revisionists in China and the east European satellites who are 
now being pushed to the wall, for Marshal Tito in person who has seen 
the Hungarian hostages, in whose cause he had interceded, con- 
temptuously done to death. It may be bad news for Mr Suslov, the 
incorruptible, lately bathing (Mr Khrushchev said) by the Black Sea. 
If the central committee of the party is meeting again Mr Suslov will 
recall that just a year ago Mr Khrushchev, with Marshal Zhukov then at 
his elbow, used the committee’s vote to banish his opponents in the 
presidium to provincial oblivion. It may equally be bad news for Mr 
Malenkov, one of those past opponents, sitting by his hydro-electric 
turbines. Imre Nagy was his man. When Russians think of revisionism 
they think of Mr Malenkov. The battery of Soviet publicity. still rakes 
the failings of his rule ; even his musical taste has been dragged in now 
to prove his evil influence on Stalin. Tension within communist society 
brings dark and hidden perils to all those who differ, or might one day 
differ, from the faction in power: the oppositions of left and right are 
confused and then struck down together. It is still too soon to guess 
whether this crisis concerns Marshal Tito alone, and the effects of his 
rebellious intransigence, or whether it spreads wider and deeper through- 
out the Soviet system. It is the nature of the regime to conceal its 
decisions until the events they prompt are already in train. 

The new climate within the communist world is of crucial concern 
to the West. In the past it has been conditions inside the Soviet Union 
that have customarily prompted the initiatives of Soviet foreign policy ; 
and, equally, the Russian attitude to the Jugoslavs has mirrored, in 
some sense, Soviet policy towards the West. Before the last summit 
meeting at Geneva in July, 1955, Mr Khrushchev went to Belgrade as 
if to Canossa. Now what is most ominous is that Mr Khrushchev, 
while assailing Marshal Tito, and even hinting sympathy with the 
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Cominform’s excommunication of him in 1948, has 
at the same time seemed to call a halt to the progress 
towards a new summit meeting with the West. His 
accusations of western insincerity have become acri- 
monious. He has reverted, at a British Embassy party 
in Moscow, to personal attacks on Mr Dulles. Soviet 
comments on Mr Macmillan’s talks in Washington 
chorus the strange belief that their purpose was to delay 
the summit meeting ; and the Prime Minister’s diplo- 
matic remark that the British position is very close to 
that of the United States has been treated as a confirma- 
tion of these suspicions. The sudden Soviet publication 
of documents on the ambassadorial meetings may now 
imply, as Mr Dulles has pointed out, that Mr Khrush- 
chev means to break off. Even if it does not, the action 
itself reduces the hope that an eventual meeting would 
be more than idle display. What hope is left rests 
on the outcome of the experts’ conference on stopping 
nuclear tests which opens at Geneva on July Ist. 

The rulers of the Soviet Union are not the men to 
plunge themselves into an internal crisis solely through 
the exigencies of foreign policy. It is entirely possible 
that such matters as the decentralisation of industry and 
the future of the machine tractor stations are the effec- 
tive terms in which an internal debate is being con- 
ducted. But the communist outlook on the rest of the 
world has a direct bearing on communist policy as a 
whole. In the past months that outlook has become 
increasingly careless of even the appearance of an honest 
effort to achieve an east-west settlement between govern- 
ments. The Russian veto in the United Nations on 
aerial inspection of the Arctic was cast in the face of 
neutral opinion. The Russians’ latest refusal to combine 
agendas for the summit, or to diverge in any way from 
their own, speaks for itself. It is possible to interpret 
this growing acerbity as governed by new internal 
tendencies toward Stalinism. But the West has to 
remember that its own actions and reactions, by 


Cyprus on the Brink 
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influencing the play of Russian domestic forces, may 
have some part in triggering off the Russian decision. 

There was evidence to suggest that in the beginning 
the Russians did want some agreement on certain 
issues, principally disarmament and the stopping of 
nuclear tests. The propaganda proclamations after the 
sputnik successes and the development of a Russian 
strategic missile niade western reaction understandably 
wary. But there were certain evident points to grasp. 
One of these, as the Rapacki plan showed, was that the 
Russians meant the prevention of any nuclear rearma- 
ment of west Germany to be the condition on which 
their own ideas of disengagement and a general relaxa- 
tion depended. Up to the time of the Nato meeting in 
Paris last December, when it was agreed to accept 
American missiles in western Europe and to open nego- 
tiations with the Russians simultaneously, this con- 
dition could be met. But the increasing belief that the 
West meant to give nuclear weapons to the Germans, 
together with the outright western refusal to explore 
the Rapacki plan, could have helped to tilt the balance 
in Moscow in favour of those Russian communists 
who expect nothing from the summit and who would 
make Russian terms very stiff. The isolationists have, 
it seems, prevailed. 

Since the West stood, and would still stand, to gain 
by pressing the disarmament issue in particular to an 
effective discussion at the highest level, whatever the 
outcome, this prospect is vastly disheartening. The 
advantages of being able to attempt such a discussion 
have not become invalid, but the opportunity to seize 
upon a more forthcoming Russian mood while it lasted 
now seems to have gone. The tide is on the ebb, 
within the communist block and beyond its borders. 
What is in the Russian mind today has still to be 
revealed. But there should be no easy fatalism about 
all the reasons why the chance of disarmament or of 
disengagement may be slipping away. 





The Government’s plan for Cyprus sketches out 
an adventurous road. But it is likely that Greek 
and Turkish antagonisms have gone too far for 
the road to be taken 


leased Cyprus to Britain as a place d’armes (in 

other words, a base) in return for a British 
guarantee of Asiatic Turkey against Russian attack. 
Today the fear of Russian penetration in the Levant 
remains; but Cyprus, instead of adding to the region’s 
defences, is more likely to disrupt them. The problem 
that three years ago was still regarded primarily as a 
rather tiresome and complicated variation on the classic 


Fics years ago, the Sultan Abdul Hamid II 





postwar theme of the gradual emancipation of Britain’s 
dependent territories, has now set two Nato members 
in the eastern Mediterranean so seriously at odds that 
hostilities between them cannot be ruled out. It was in 
order to stop this rot in the defence arrangements on 
Nato’s eastern flank, by persuading Greece and Turkey 
not to turn the new British plan for Cyprus down flat, 
that M. Spaak intervened on Monday to ask the British 
Government to postpone its long-awaited statement 
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for forty-eight hours. It was an appeal the Government 
could not ignore, in spite of the risk that postponement 
might provoke violent reactions in the island. 

Now that the proposals have at last been revealed, 
in one vital respect they do not prove to be a move 
in the direction in which official British policy had 
been thought to be turning. No indication is given 
that the British Government has any intention of 
surrendering its sovereignty over Cyprus—only perhaps, 
of sharing it. Nor is there any suggestion that the people 
of Cyprus might themselves be at any time allowed to 
choose their future status—even to the limited extent 
of a choice between independence within or outside 
the Commonwealth, or a Greco-Turkish condominium. 
The only definitive status that is envisaged for them 
is under a tripartite condominium of Greece, 
Turkey and Britain that the British Government would 
be prepared to set up “at the appropriate time ” (but, 
apparently not in less than seven years). Under this 
regime it is envisaged that whatever base facilities 
Britain then feels it necessary to retain should remain 
under sole British sovereignty. 

This proposal in effect rules out enosis and partition 
equally. It is a pity, perhaps, that the exclusion of 
both alternatives is not stated more categorically, instead 
of being merely implied. The Government might 
have argued that to be more positive might only make 
the present tension worse. It can, however, equally be 
argued that so long as the extreme advocates of both 
enosis and partition believe that their own particular 
door has not been slammed in their faces, they will 
continue to hammer on it and refuse to consider any 
alternative. In that case the hope must be that the 
agitation of the two sets of extremists will, as it were, 
cancel out by making it overwhelmingly clear to a 
growing body of opinion in the island, as well as in 
Athens and Ankara, that the middle road of partnership 
is the only sane road to take. 


; for the next seven years the British Govern- 
ment proposes that the Cypriots should undertake 
a limbering-up exercise in order to get them used to 
what Mr Macmillan calls “ the new principle of partner- 
ship.” For the first time Greece and Turkey are offered 
a chance of association in (and responsibility for) the 
administration of the island through the appointment 
of accredited commissioners. These will have a con- 
siderable say in the island’s affairs. They will be 
consulted by the Governor on the matters specifically 
reserved to him—external affairs, defence and internal 
security. They will have the right to require any legis- 
lation that they consider discriminatory considered 
by a special tribunal. Finally, they will sit on the 
Governor’s Council, which will also include six elected 
Cypriot representatives four of them Greeks and two 
of them Turks. Under this council, two elected 
assemblies, one for each race, would be concerned with 
communal matters. All Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
would be allowed to opt for Greek or Turkish 
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citizenship as well as for British. Thus the Greeks are 
offered better opportunities of expressing their Greek- 
ness, while the Turks are offered what they might well 
consider more satisfactory recognition of their. identity, 


- and guarantees of their minority rights, than were 


provided under the Radcliffe proposals. 


7 is this to be said for the new proposals, that 
they are unconventional and must have taken the 
opposing parties, stuck in their attitudes of mutual 
defiance, by surprise. But are they unconventional 
enough to work the wonder of reconciliation that is 
needed? An offer to share sovereignty today, or even 
tomorrow, would make an impression ; but an offer to 
share after seven years is not the same. Which of the 
three governments, the British, the Greek and the 
Turkish, knows where it will stand in seven years’ time? 
The interval for limbering-up is very long—and even 
to enter upon it requires an act of faith and of renuncia- 
tion from the other governments and from parties in 
Cyprus which have almost forgotten any speech but the 
heady language of absolute national claims. 

And have the two communities become too 
embittered against each other to make the journey 
amicably together? On this last and crucial point, the 
Turks insist that they have; but having put all their 
money on immediate partition, they have an obvious 
interest both in saying that this is true and in making 
it so. As a report on page 1092 indicates, it would 
be very foolish indeed to make light of the tragic 
communal bitterness that has arisen in Cyprus. But 
it would surely be an unnecessary motion of despair 
to assume at this stage that the armed clashes of recent 
weeks must completely obliterate the long years— 
nearly four hundred of them—when most Greeks and 
Turks lived perfectly amicably together, when in fact 
the ordinary members of both races usually had far more 
in common with each other than with either Turkish 
pasha or Orthodox bishop. 

The Greeks, while sticking to their ultimate goal of 
self-determination (by which they must be taken to 
mean enosis) have never imagined that it would be 
reached immediately and have kept to a fairly flexible 
attitude about what to do in the meantime. On one 
vital point, however, they have maintained an uncom- 
promising—and thoroughly unrealistic—stand; that is 
their refusal to acknowledge Turkey’s right to play any 
part in the settlement. To retreat from this stand is 
doubly difficult now that relations between Athens and 
Ankara are so bad; it can only be hoped that Greece 
will at last realise that Turkey’s stake in the island 
cannot be made to disappear simply by ignoring it, any 
more than enosis can be brought about by means of 
terrorists’ bombs. 

The Turks have an even more difficult reappraisal 
before them if the British plan is to be put into 
force. Their interest in the welfare of the Turkish 
minority in Cyprus is acknowledged ; so is their anxiety 
for their country’s security should Cyprus fall into un- 
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friendly or neutral hands. But they have chosen to 
insist that, unless the whole island is annexed to Turkey, 
these legitimate aims can only be furthered through its 
immediate partition—although the two races are so 
closely intermingled that the Turkish authorities them- 
selves have failed to produce any practical proposals for 
putting partition into effect. When pressed on this point 
last week, Mr Zorlu, the Turkish foreign minister, said 
blandly that it would be premature to consider the 
details of partition before the idea had been accepted. 
The Turkish government has, however, committed 
itself so thoroughly and so demonstratively to partition 
that it must now be hard put to it to find any means of 
manceuvre that is not an undignified retreat. For this 
it has only itself to blame—and, one suspects, its in- 
creasing domestic difficulties from which attention must 
somehow be diverted. But it is an added reason for 
heeding Nato’s good offices. Cyprus is worth more 
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than a little face saving ; and it will clearly be easier 
for the Turks—and for the Greeks, even though at 
present they deny Nato’s right to intervene—to bow 
gracefully to the combined representations of the Nato 
powers, than to back down at the request of Britain 
alone. What happens if Ankara (and Athens) refuse after 


all to co-operate in the British plan remains obscure. 


Presumably Britain will either have to continue govern- 
ing the island as at present, or else to introduce a 
measure of self-rule, even against opposition. What is 
important, especially in the event of failure, is that the 
new initiative should not be regarded as the last chance 
for a satisfactory Cypriot settlement. The plan could 
hardly have been introduced under less auspicious 
circumstances ; and so long as armed conflict between 
Greeks and Turks, inside and outside the island, can 
be fended off, there will always be room for another 
attempt. 


There is much sense in Labour’s new educational 


plans. 


Economist two weeks ago, it was suggested that 
the Labour party could best equip itself with a 
truly national policy by taking one bold central decision: 
by deciding to stand out for a high level of investment 
against trade union pressure to dissipate gains in pro- 
ductivity by immediate consumption. To this proposi- 
tion the publication of the party’s educational 
programme “ Learning to Live” is most apt. 
are set out pre-eminently the things, and not purely 
material things, which Labour most wants to do: here 
is the great aim of achieving the fullest educational 
self-realisation “from nursery school to university ” 
for all British children, irrespective of origin or income. 
Yet they are things which can emerge only from large 
investments sustained over a considerable period—and 
uninterrupted by sudden cutbacks to help the economy 
through crises produced by overspending elsewhere. 
Educational reform is a policy to which Labour 
should be traditionally and temperamentally well fitted 
to call the nation. But it demands of the nation the 


a the first of these articles, which appeared in The 


economic policy which will make it possible. 

The noticeable moderation and good sense shown in 
“ Learning to Live ” indicates that the group of Labour 
politicians which drew it up, under the chairmanship 
of Mr James Griffiths, is well aware that investment in 
education is an exercise in scarce resources ; and that 


Here . 


But there is also much nonsense which a wider 
and rightly radical vision should sweep away 


a Labour Minister of Education would have to fight 
hard for his share of money, manpower, and construc- 
tional output. Accordingly, and realistically, the policy 
planners have trimmed Labour’s dreams at both 
extremities—postponing, for example, both more 
nursery schools (which so many mothers would vote 
for) and the raising of the school leaving age to 16 (in 
favour of the halfway house of making it compulsory to 
complete the fourth year of secondary education, which 
is not expected to inflate the demand for teachers). 
They have made no wild promises even in setting 
out what they propose that the next Labour government 
should do: which is to put first the reduction in the 
size of classes, the modernisation of slummy school 
premises, the drive to develop technical education and 
the fringe of minor but important reforms in part-time 
education, youth services, the education of handicapped 
children and so on. Though they are determined to 
return to the “ principle ” of the percentage grant, they 
are cautious even about that— as well they might, for 
a Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer is likely very 
quickly to see the advantage of the block grant system. 
They leave the way open to ensure that the new per- 
centage grant system which they will introduce will 
be less wasteful and more closely tailored to specific 
educational objectives than the old one. 
Unfortunately, just as Labour’s chances of becoming 
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a true “high investment party” are undermined by 
its enslavement to trade union policy, so its prospects 
of becoming the party of educational reform are 
vitiated by its obsession with social equality. This 
may seem a rather ungrateful judgment on a docu- 
ment which does set out clearly and explicitly the 
right of a parent to send his child to a private school, 
and of private individuals to run a school for fee-paying 
pupils, outside the state system. Coming from Labour 
spokesmen, that is a large advance, even though it is still 
open to a future Labour government to reverse this 
declaration of the rights of parents. The Labour pro- 
gramme does not even suggest (as some had expected) 
that a Labour chancellor should persecute the public 
schools by tax adjustments in their disfavour. It turns 
down the Fleming proposals to spend taxpayers’ money 
in sending state scholars to the public schools (probably 
rightly, for the £18 million that it would cost to send 
45,000 can be far better employed to improve state 
education) ; but it leaves the public (and the peculiar) 
schools to go their own way, admitting by implication 
that in a period when all school places are desperately 
scarce, they make a handsome contribution without 
costing the nation a penny. For all this, the group must 
expect a pasting from the party’s Robespierres at 
Scarborough, and should be undeterred by it. 


uT, while conceding the right of top people 
B (including top socialists) to send their sons to 
Winchester at their own expense, the group who wrote 
the programme felt obliged to insist that the state 
system itself must be forced into the procrustean bed 
of egalitarianism, labelled “the comprehensive prin- 
ciple.” This is a great pity, for, if it is pressed, the 
“ principle ” will do great harm. Luckily—or cannily— 
it may not be possible to press the comprehensive 
system too hard in the first five years after the next 
election, should Labour then come to power.‘ Diffi- 
culties will be created (although they have not been 
admitted) by the way in which the party’s other priori- 
ties have been set. To achieve Labour’s “ first 
objective ”»—the reduction of all classes to 30, both in 
primary and secondary schools—will by itself tax the 
teacher-training system to the full. To estimate the 
number of teachers that will be needed at any time 
ahead is like doing one of those examination sums about 
a tank which is simultaneously being filled by a series 
of pipes of different diameters and being emptied by 
another lot of pipes of other diameters. But it is clear 
that the Labour group has got the sum wrong. 

The Central Advisory Council for Education has 
said that 90,000 more teachers will be needed by 1970 ; 
given present trends in the birthrate (the “ pimple on 
the bulge”) and the teachers’ rising marriage rate, in 
addition to any extra educational commitments, the 
need could be higher still. To recast all the schools in 
a comprehensive mould would certainly put new strain 
on the teachers (besides extinguishing many desirable 
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headships) and thus diminish the supply. In practice, 
therefore, events may well draw the teeth, temporarily, 
of Labour’s pledge to order all local authorities to draw 
up plans to “ comprehensivise” their schools—which, 
incidentally, would require new legislation. 

Even so, whether or not it can be implemented in 
the five years of a Labour government, the “ compre- 
hensive” blanket has been adopted ; it is sure to be 
approved at Scarborough ; and it should be firmly 
resisted. The comprehensive school is not proven by 
experience ; it has not had time to show even its ability 
to produce good sixth forms ; and schemes to apply the 
principle by grouping existing schools without building 
huge new ones are less proven still. What is quite 
certain is that such schemes will make away with schools 
which are proven and which, once, were the apple of 
Labour’s aspiring eye: that is, the grammar schools. 
With all their shortcomings from Labour’s ideological 
standpoint, the grammar schools do produce in quantity 
(and inexpensively) sixth formers capable of going to 
university and getting a good degree in three years of 
further education. They produce, in partnership with 
the public schools and the direct grant grammar schools, 
the professional and technological cadre on which 
Labour governments utterly depend to fulfil their hopes 
—and indeed which they propose urgently to expand in 
pursuit of a higher living standard for all. It is simply 
not known if “ the comprehensive principle ”, univers- 
ally instead of experimentally applied, can possibly 
produce this cadre in such quality or quantity. In time 
it might ; but it is very sure that wrecking the grammar 
schools meanwhile would cause an expensive falling-off. 

To wreck, or even at this critical time in education 
to damage, these grammar schools, which for two or 
three generations have provided the rungs in the 
“* educational ladder ” to which Labour owes so much— 
simply because “ down with the eleven plus ” is a good 
political cry—would be irresponsible folly. There was 
a time when Labour cried “secondary education for all,” 
and meant by secondary education these same grammar 
schools ; and now they want to kick away the ladder by 
which they came up. It is idle for them to deny that 
these schools would be damaged. Some have already 
been seriously damaged by the more fanatical local 
authorities ; this document may encourage more of 
them to get to work to reduce their schools to a dead 
level of mediocrity which perfectly mirrors the approach 
to education of the county councillors themselves. 


‘ say this so strongly is not to deny its virtues to 
the comprehensive experiment, or to defend 
uncritically the tripartite system set up—very much 
faute de mieux—by the 1944 act. But why cannot the 
Labour party see the obvious way out of the new diffi- - 
culty over segregation, grammar school snobbery and 
the eleven-plus? It stares them in the face. It is to bend 
all their efforts to providing all children—whether they 
go to grammar schools, modern schools, comprehen- 
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sive schools or any other schools—with the opportunity 
to go to the university or to an equivalent place of 
higher education, if they desire it, and are ready to stay 
in school to be suitably prepared for it That is the 
right comprehensive solution. 

It is the higher education bottleneck that puts the 
non-grammar school child at a disadvantage. The 
Labour party cannot cure snobbery any more than it 
can cure adultery ; there can always be a U compre- 
hensive school at one end of ‘the town and a non-U 
one at the other end. Nor can it cure the mathematical 
fact that half the population has an IQ below average ; 
nor can it raise that average by Act of Parliament. But 
it could, if every reasonably intelligent child could get 
its appropriate higher education, dissolve the “ class- 
difference ” between grammar and modern schools and 
free all schools to develop in their own way. 
Admittedly, this can only be a long term aim. 






Down 
the 
Crazy 
Paving 





The amateur gardeners of Britain—19 million 
of them according to a recent survey—do not 
count the cost, but the economics of 
gardening deserve investigation. 


OR the millions of gardening amateurs, the annual 
F match against the short and treacherous English 
summer has begun in earnest. Britain is at 
least as much a nation of gardeners as of shopkeepers, 
as visitors, flying low into Britain on a clear day, have 
remarked. Yet economic studies of gardening are 
sparse ; though a major activity, it seems to slip through 
all the statistical nets. The classification of the land 
use of this small island, for example, does not separate 
gardens from smallholdings. The Ministry of Housing 
does not know how many gardens there are, or their 
sizes, or their standard of upkeep. Estimates can be 
made only by indirect, not to say devious, means. 

One may begin with a recent Gallup poll into British 
recreations, which found that 52 per cent of the adults 
questioned had done some gardening during the past 
month (compared with 78 per cent who had watched 
television, and 53 per cent who had been to the pub). 
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It means waiting until provision for higher education 
can be greatly expanded. On this the Labour docu- 
ment is prudent and cautious ; but it is here that sights 
should be set high. What one would like to see in the 
policy statement of a progressive party is a firm deter- 
mination that, by the mid-1970s, all British children— 
including those who today fail the eleven plus—should 
have at least as much chance of going to a university 
or other course of higher education as American 
children do. The right choice for Labour is to work 
towards that sort of ideal. To turn aside from it, to 
push through the egalitarian doctrine for its own sake, 
would not only damage the present hard-pressed educa- 
tional system, but also jeopardise Britain’s chance of 
getting one that would challenge comparison with any- 
where in the world. At present it does so only in spots. 
It is tragic that these seem to be just the spots that 
Labour has decided to hate. 





This 52 per cent, grossed up, would suggest that there 
are some 19 million spare-time adult gardeners in 
Britain, including 7.5 million who only garden “ occa- 
sionally.” In how many gardens do they work? A 
survey made by Research Services Ltd. in 1956 suggests 
that there were some 6 million lawn mowers in com- 
mission. This is clearly the lower limit: not all gardens 
have lawns, or lawns large enough to warrant a mower 
being kept on the premises. Still a lawn is the standard 
feature of a real English garden, and a mower is the 
badge of garden ownership. It might not be far out to 
put the number of warrantable gardens at perhaps some- 
thing slightly over ten million, ignoring the fringe of 
front plots and backyards which may or may not reward 
the annual expenditure of a shilling or two on packets 
of seeds or a dozen bulbs. 


Gardens, however, are increasing. So, to judge from 
the trend between previous public opinion polls and the 
most recent one, are the number of amateurs who work 


_in them. The whole process of city redevelopment 


means gardens. Indeed, the housing boom of the thir- 
ties might be described equally as a garden boom. It is 
almost as if it was national policy to saddle as many 
people as possible with gardens. For that reason it 
would be unwise to assume that all gardening is wil- 
lingly done. Many people have to buy or rent a garden 
to get the house which goes with it ; and since for social 
reasons they cannot allow the garden to fall below 
certain minimum standards they are forced to work in 
it. This captive gardener force cannot be measured, 
but it is by common observation considerable. Some of 
it is no doubt concealed in the 7.5 million who garden 
only “ occasionally.” 


But there are probably more than 40 per cent of adult 
men and perhaps 25 per cent of women who garden 
regularly and enthusiastically. The Hulton Readership 
Survey of 1952 suggested that they come from all 
classes. In the professional and business class, it found, 
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44 per cent of men and 34 per cent of the womenfolk 
garden “ regularly ”; in the lower income brackets only 
40 per cent of the men and 20 per cent of the women. In 
between 45 per cent of lower middle-class men garden, 
and 30 per cent of the women. Older people, up to the 
age of 65, garden more. Fifty per cent of those 
between 45 and 65 garden, whereas only 20 per cent of 
men up to 24, and 40 per cent of those over 65, do so. 
Only very few in any class have allotments—relatively 
twice as many in the working class (9 per cent of the 
total) as in the upper classes. 


r the upper classes it used to be possible to own and 
enjoy a garden without doing the work oneself. This 
is possible now for very few. The occupation census 
gives 127,000 full time gardeners, but clearly most of 
these work for municipalities or large institutions (for 
example the London County Council alone employs 
450 and the Ministry of Works 283). But the better-off 
certainly get some help. How much may perhaps be 
very shakily deduced from the basic figures about lawn 
mowers. While 77 per cent of upper class people own 
lawn mowers, only 62 per cent reveal that they garden 
either regularly or occasionally. If—it is a very big if— 
this indicates that perhaps ten to fifteen per cent of 
them pay someone else to do all the work this would 
amount tO 200,000 to 300,000 regular-gardener- 
employing families (though not that number of 


gardeners since an average for even a “regular 
employer ” would be only about 4 hours a week). Many 


other families, of course, must have an occasional 
part-time man in to help. 

But though such figures may provide some basis for 
a very rough and ready guess at the manpower which 
may be diverted into gardening, they give no idea of 
the nation’s investment in it. Here figures are even 
scantier. The Household Survey in 1953 revealed that 
the average expenditure of a British household on such 
gardening requisites as seed, bulbs, plants, bagged com- 
posts and fertilisers, etc., was Is. a week, compared with 
Is. 4d. spent on pets. This is £39 million a year, and 
spread over those who actually have gardens, gives an 
expenditure of perhaps £3 to £6 per year per garden. 
But, of course, this covers the range of gardens on which 
much less than £3 is spent as well as those where far 
more is spent ; moreover it entirely omits the purchase 
of capital items. 

For this reason it would certainly be wrong to 
compare any such figure with average expenditure on 
motoring for pleasure, which was £130 per motorist in 
both 1953 and 1957. The cost of keeping the ready- 
made garden going is often a very small part of total 
cost. To begin with, the capital cost of the garden area 
ought to be taken into account. For example, a man 
buying a suburban house for £3,000, may reckon the 
land alone worth £500, of which (under the bye-laws) 
the house occupies less than half. The cost of the garden 
area cannot be reckoned at much less than £250. But 
this is the mere cost of the unbroken land. The garden 
itself is worth more—as anyone who has a garden made 
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by a contractor out of a field on which he has built a new 
house will soon discover. In a good garden, the lawns 
at cost are worth 7s. the square yard, crazy paving 50s. 
the square yard, oak fencing £1 the foot run, and her- 
baceous borders (planted with quite ordinary varieties) 
1os. the square yard. Ornamentals will be £4 each; a 
modest rockery can hardly be had under £50, and lily 
ponds are far more. A mere sprinkling of gnomes, per- 
golas, birdbaths, Grecian urns and rustic furniture 
quickly add up to a fair sum. After adding some 
allowance for the amateur gardener’s own backbreak, 
a modest quarter acre garden might well contain £500 
and more of horticultural stocks at replacement cost. 


7 there are the tools, an important item since all 
tools, and especially powered ones to save labour, 
are expensive. A small outfit will cost £15, say £7 for 3 
lawnmower (of which 430,000 are sold on the home 
market every year), £3 for a wheelbarrow (to remove 
grass-cuttings, leaves, children, etc.) and £5 for a mini- 
mum of cultivating implements. But one large store put 
the average investment of a keen gardener in tools at 
£50—including a power mower, hoses, secateurs and 
sprayers. “ Gardeners with new gadgets are becoming 
like women with new dresses,” one dealer said. “ They 
can’t resist them.” Larger outlays, such as a minimum of 
£20 for a greenhouse, may well follow as enthusiasm 
grows. Since the more mechanised tools require more 
upkeep, and have a shorter life, than the traditional fork, 
and spade, costs will continue high ; they may already 
involve an annual expenditure by the nation’s gardeners 
of perhaps £20 million a year. 

Mechanisation of the home, in fact, is bound to be 
steadily paralleled by mechanisation in the garden. The 
fresh-faced country girl, ready_to work in the house 
14 hours a day for £30 a year, vanished long ago, to 
be replaced in t’iese last twenty years by the vacuum 
cleaner, the refrigerator and the washing machine. With 
her has also gone that earthbound worthy ready to come 
in for three half days at 1s. 6d. an hour. He is likely to 
be gradually replaced by electric mowers, chemical 
weed eradicators, herbicidal flame-throwers, even 
plastic sheeting (which, laid on flower beds, and 
punched through in the right spots, allows only domes- 
ticated plants to come up). 

There is not yet a real mass-market in Britain 
for wholly mechanised trouble-free gardening. Many 
gardeners still rely on the itinerant boy-scout for port- 
able power on the bob-a-job tariff. Others, particularly 
city dwellers, pay very much more to local gravediggers 
or to boilermen from nearby blocks of flats. Many 
garden-proud housewives rely on their husbands for 
forced labour. But some of this may be on the way out. 
Your correspondent was told recently in Bronxville, 
New York State, that two high-school students, offering 
to put half a day into “ fixing ” one’s garden, charged 
$30 using their own equipment, $25 using the client’s. 
This, in an enrichening community of tidy-minded 
garden owners, may be the shape of things to come. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


FRANCE 


The Neighbours Call 


ENERAL DE GAULLE is now ready to receive visitors, and 

the neighbours are hastening round to call and look 
about them. Mr Macmillan arrives in Paris with Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd on June 29th, Mr Dulles on July 5th, and 
Dr Adenauer is expected to be only a short step behind. 
Mr Macmillan’s talks are said officially to be informal (if 
that word can be applied to the general at any time), just as 
his visit to Washington was ; the Algiers acquaintanceships 
of 1943 are turning out to be more consequential than he 
can ever have imagined then. The idea that the general 
should see Mr Macmillan before he sees Mr Dulles comes, 
apparently, from Paris. Between the two visits there is to 
be another quick sortie to Algiers. 

Although the general’s visitors have already been assured 
that he intends to abide by Nato, there are still qualms about 
how he means to fill the vacant chair. His radio and tele- 
vision address last weekend had some nuances which the 
allies will want to clear up. France, he said, belonged to 
the western world but ought not to be “confined” to it. 
France should have its “own” place and carry out its 
“own” policy. This reassertion of great-power status can 
disrupt western plans arranged earlier with more pliant men 
in Paris. What are the general’s ideas on the summit ? Is 
he so bent on a French nuclear bomb that he will reject 
any negotiated suspension of tests that may come out of the 
experts’ conference at Geneva on July 1st ? Will he back 
Mr Dulles into a corner by demanding atomic secrets which 
Congress is reluctant to release, or by insisting on tough 
conditions for missile bases on French soil ? Does his vision 
of the future Europe really coincide with Dr Adenauer’s ? 

But France’s place in Nato and its claim to be a great 
power depend on a settlement in North Africa. General 
de Gaulle’s visitors will expect to be told more of his plans 


than the settlers in the Algiers forum have heard. And, . 


in turn, they must make clear that the support they have 
been promising him in their congratulatory messages 
depends on his ability to take the political decisions in 
Algeria which his predecessors were powerless to do. This 
is the rub, and goodwill tours by the general’s itinerant 
ministers of state cannot remove it. The issue will arise 
urgently when France asks for American and German aid 
in the autumn. It is better to give notice of what is 
expected of the general now. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Orders from the General 


HE overtures which General de Gaulle made to Tunis 
“T and Rabat immediately after his accession to power 
have been followed up by effective diplomacy. Performance 
has overtaken promise. The general’s readiness to order 
the withdrawal of French troops from local posts in both 
countries makes a flattering contrast to the dilatoriness of 





republican prime ministers who quailed at the thought of 
the Assembly’s reaction to pulling back to Bizerta and 
Agadir. President Bourguiba has professed himself 
impressed. The Moroccans, too, are relieved to see the 
end of ten French posts, each one of which might have 
prompted serious trouble at any time in the long Algerian 
crisis. It is a good beginning. 

For France the diplomatic gains are immediate. The 
acrimonious post-mortem on the bombing of Sakiet has 
been cut short. The Algerian rebels (FLN) who have been 
attempting to turn the present Tunisian-Moroccan talks 
in Tunis into another Tangiers conference are finding their 
allies even more reluctant than before to provoke the 
general. It looks as if the French have, in fact, staved off 
the formation of a rebel government for some months. 
The disillusionment in Tunis and Rabat after General 
de Gaulle’s speeches in Algiers, Constantine and Oran has 
again lifted. Even so, distrust is likely to remain until the 
future status of Bizerta has been decided and either the 
last French soldier has left Tunisian and. Moroccan soil 
or France’s retention of specific military bases is formally 
recognised. 

The general has made a sensible gesture to his North 
African neighbours; his latest gesture to the army in 
Algeria is more ominous. The installation of army com- 
manders in the prefectures of Algeria (General Massu 
himself. taking over Algiers) without previous approval from 
Paris suggests again that the intention is not to negotiate 
a political settlement but to impose a military one. General 
Salan has sounded the tocsin vigorously. The FLN, he 
has reported, have increased their activity since General de 
Gaulle’s visit, and he is anxious for reinforcements. When 
General de Gaulle returns to Algiers on July 2nd he will 
have to take a hard look at the policies of the army leaders ; 
his influence in modifying them is still in doubt. It would 
be no less intriguing to know what reception Algiers is 
preparing for the general’s travelling companion, M. Guy 
Mollet, on his first appearance since the luckless day of 
rotten tomatoes in February, 1956. 


LEBANON 


Limitations of Brinkmanship 


HE outburst of mortar fire in central Beirut last weekend 
falsified the belief that the Lebanese troubles were 
grinding to a compromise. Mr Hammarskjéld has gone in 
person to Beirut to see how his small corps of observers, 
under their Norwegian commander Major-General Odd 
Bull, can carry out the Security Council instruction “ to 
ensure that there is no illegal infiltration of personnel or 
supply of arms or other material across the Lebanese 
frontier.” He has made it very clear that the observers, 
as their name implies, are only there to report ; before they 
could do anything more effective they would need sub- 
stantial reinforcement and a new United Nations resolution. 
Even before the secretary-general arrived in Beirut, Presi- 
dent ‘Chamoun had appealed for a bigger international force 
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with a bolder brief. But Mr Hammarskjéld may be point- 
ing out that the United Nations would be reluctant to 
assemble and dispatch a force to hold the land frontiers 
against rebel supporters while the government remained 
free to receive American arms, and possibly units, from the 
seaward side. 

President Chamoun is presumably calculating that his 
army can deal with the insurrection so long as the rebels 
are isolated from foreign sources of supply. But frontier 
supervision may no longer be the decisive factor if, as has 
been suggested, the Opposition already have all the arms 
they need. And the army, although it had to turn out 
against the rebel attack last week-end, is still somehow 
contriving to give the appearance of being outside the 
quarrel. As the fighting goes on, it will become more and 
more difficult for the commander-in-chief, General Shihab, 
to avoid commitment. 

The further the Lebanese seem from settling their differ- 
ences themselves, the greater becomes the temptation for 
outsiders to intervene. The Arab republic could be drawn 
into the conflict by its Lebanese partisans, even against its 
better judgment. Mr Dulles has spoken of the need to 
protect American lives and property, and this need might 
carry him well over the brink. The presence of the Sixth 
Fleet, and the piling up of British forces in Cyprus, may 
be a moral support for President Chamoun, but it is far 
from clear whom they are intended to inhibit, or how they 
could be used in Lebanon except at heavy cost to the West 
in the Middle East. 


STRIKES 


Mr Cousins Seeks the Exit 


R COUSINS went back to London Transport on 

Wednesday to ask for a straw to clutch on, for a 
rearrangement of terminology rather than of terms. He got 
precisely that. It may, of course, have been an unnecessarily 
large straw ; the negotiations about not leaving the country 
busmen “in an unfavourable position” will show whether 
it was. But, whatever its size, Mr Cousins is certainly, as 
we go to press, trying to sell it to his delegates as looking 
larger than life. For the principal feature of the industrial 
scene this week has been the spectacle of Mr Cousins trying 
strenuously to get out of a strike. 

There need be no surprise about this. Mr Cousins has 
always been some sort of a calculating machine (not perhaps 
a particularly desiccated, but by no means necessarily a wet 
one). By Friday of last week he had very sensibly calcu- 
lated that his interests would be worse served by a continua- 
tion of the strike than by a quick cutting of his men’s losses. 
In part, this was because the strike was building up a very 
uncomfortable situation for all busmen, by steadily reducing 
the number of buses that Londoners would want when it 
was over; im greater part, it was because he felt 
that his offensive had struck bone. There is a moral 
in this. It had been said that Sir John Elliot’s 
fighting attitude after his now famous press conference 
on June rst would, by antagonising Mr Cousins, 
prolong the strike; in fact, this new attitude was 
the turning point in persuading the TUC and (more gradu- 
ally) Mr Cousins that the strike had better be ended. The 
principal reason for Mr Cousins’s apparent volte face last 
week was his shrewdly tactical recognition that nothing 
more of substance was likely to be wrung out of London 
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Transport. It was for this reason that he recommended 
the men to go back to work, and asked them to confirm this 
by garage vote. He must have been as surprised as anybody 
else—although he absorbed the shock with aplomb—when 
a narrow majority of the garages voted instead to continue 
the strike. 


Half-Disinterested 


HERE were several curious features of that garage vote. 
Not the least curious was that, in the minority of 
garages for which detailed figures are readily available, only 
just over half the men turned up to vote. There were 
wide variations around this extremely rough average. At 
the very tough and trouble-making East London garage of 
Dalston, for example, only 194 out of 656 men turned up. 
Undoubtedly, in some garages, the low turn-out reflected 
the feeling of many rank-and-file busmen that their local 
trade union affairs are a matter run by militants whom it 
is exceedingly imprudent to rile, especially in an open vote 
made by show of hands. But other garages, such as Hert- 
ford, where there was a virtually full turn-out, accompanied 
Dalston in voting against a return to work. Equally 
undoubtedly, voting in these garages reflected the English- 
man’s inborn unwillingness to surrender, in a doughty fight 
to which he has been committed and which he has therefore 
taught himself to regard as just. Perhaps the fairest sum- 
mary of the voting—and of the abstentions—is that although 
the active vote in favour of staying out was cast by possibly 
little more than a quarter of the men (compared with 
nearly three-quarters who either voted against or abstained), 
yet those who really wanted to come back showed precious 
little determination to do so. 

A contributory factor is that many busmen have now got 
other casual jobs, and are reasonably happy in them, while 
drawing Mr Cousins’s constantly increasing strike pay to 
boot. This generalisation conceals a lot of real hardship 
in individual cases; so, on the other side of the strike 
barrier, does the generalisation that the -stoppage has 
caused remarkably little annoyance to London’s com- 
muters. But the broad and rather ridiculous facts remain: 
that the struggle which Mr Cousins had meant to 
be an epoch-making one has degenerated into an affair 
about which singularly few people feel passionate, and which 
the union executive itself now does not want ; that it has 
demonstrated, as signally as anything could do, that the 
dislocation liable to be caused by strikes has been grossly 
overestimated since the war, just as the damage wrought by 
easy wage inflation has been consistently underestimated ; 
that it is going to have as its most lasting consequence an 
economically useful cut in London’s unprofitable bus 
services ; and that the sorcerer’s apprentice who started the 
flood has been finding it singularly difficult to stop it now 
that he wants to. 


Others Coming Back 


HERE has been a turn for the better in the other 
"baie this week. As a postscript to the unsuccessful 
unofficial stoppage on the tubes, Mr Doubtfire, the gentle- 
man whom London Transport paid as an engine driver but 
who had for long acted as a full-time shop steward instead, 
has been told that he must go back to driving trains ; as it 
has been discovered that he has not driven one regularly 
since 1949, he is attending a motorman’s school for a 
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refresher course first. More important, after a show of 
hands more successful than that at the bus garages, 1,500 
meat drivers at Smithfield decided on Wednesday to end 
their nine week strike. This gives hope that by next 
Monday both the market and the docks may be working 
normally. The Smithfield drivers have been on strike 
since April roth; their strike spread first to the other 
6,500 men employed at the market, then to Tooley 
Street (where most of London’s imported meat is 
handled) and eventually, over the issue of employing 
unregistered dock labour, to the whole of the Port of 
London. A well-entrenched group of troublemakers was 
running all these strikes ; but during the past week their 
position was weakened by the success of union officials in 
the docks in persuading 12,000 strikers to return to work, 
and by the feeling that was growing among the Smithfield 
men that, while many of them had lost well over £100 each 
in pay, the shops continued to have meat in nearly as great 
a quantity as ever. The decision of the Minister of Labour 
to set up a committee of investigation into the dispute 
provided the peg that the strikers were looking for to agree 
to return to work. 


Unfortunately, however, if this committee does its job 
properly, its report may well bring some Smithfield men 
out again soon. The committee has been given terms of 
reference wide enough to enable it to consider the whole 
question of labour relations and organisation in the market, 
and it certainly ought to use them. For, apart. from the 
immediate issues, there is much that needs to be done at 
Smithfield. The 10,000 tons of meat passing through 
there each week is handled by a labour force notorious 
for its restrictive practices. There is the problem of the 
free-lance bummarees, for example, whose tight and illegal 
monopoly of carrying meat to retail vans brings them in 
£25 a week and more, while causing endless delays. Then 
there are the 200 pitchers, another self-employed group 
who carry meat from lorries to the wholesale stalls, and 
who are also a law to themselves. The position has even 
been reached where a lorry driver is not allowed to take 
meat from the front of his vehicle to the back because a 
separate “puller back” has to be employed. Professor 
Jack and his two colleagues should be urged to be 
courageous and not unduly hurried in their investigations, 
and to make recommendations for a thorough labour 
reorganisation in the market. 


While the Smithfield decision should lead to a full 


resumption at the London docks next week, 8,000 men 
are still on strike there at present, half of them 
workers at Tooley Street. During the last few days, the 
tactics used by the unofficial portworkers’ committee to 
keep the strike going have reached new heights. After all 
the dockers except those in Tooley Street had voted last 
week to return to work, the committee called sudden 
meetings to endorse strike action, heckled union speakers, 
and spread what the union called “ wilful rumours ” (others 
would use a shorter word) that unregistered labour was 
being used. Small, militant bands of strikers even went 
from one group of docks to vote outside others in the hope 
of helping to outnumber the men there who wanted to con- 
tinue working. At Tooley Street, on Monday, one union 
official demanded that men be allowed to vote without being 
“coerced”; after this particular speech, perhaps signifi- 
cantly, men there voted in considerable numbers for the 
first time to end the strike. It is not only Smithfield 


which needs an overhaul of its system of labour relations. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Murder in Budapest 


MRE Nacy is, and probably will remain, unique among 
Communist leaders of recent times in that he has gone 

to his death respected and mourned throughout the non- 
communist. world. He considered himself a sincere 
follower of Marx and Lenin; but he was a moderate, he 
was humane, and he was first and foremost a patriotic 
Hungarian. The three associates executed with him include 
General Pal Maleter, who organised the resistance to the 
Russian army in October, 1956; Geza Losanczy, whose 
name has always been closely linked with that of Mr Nagy, 
is stated to have “died of illness” in prison. 

The manner in which Mr Nagy came to his end is, even 
by communist standards, particularly cynical and sordid. 
In November, 1956, the Russians got hold of him by means 
of trickery and false promises. He was tried in secret— 
exactly when, is not known—by an extra-legal body that 
has already been denounced by the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists for its failure to provide “minimum safe- 
guards of justice,” on charges that are either false or, where 
true, not criminal. 

Mr Kadar and his colleagues have been responsible for 
plenty of secret trials and executions since they came to 
power. But they can hardly feel comfortable about Mr 
Nagy’s fate. A potential rallying-point for popular dis- 
content has, it is true, been removed ; but they must know 
that nothing is more likely to cement the implacable 
hostility of the Hungarian people to the present regime 
than the secret murder of the man who, although at the 
time of the revolution tragically misunderstood by many 
Hungarians, is now recognised as a patriot. Moreover, Mr 
Kadar was a member of Mr Nagy’s government in the 
crucial month of October, 1956. What is to prevent the 
charges on which Mr Nagy was sentenced to death from 
being levelled against him, too, when Moscow chooses ? 


Anger in Belgrade 


UT it was the Russians, not their puppets in Budapest, 

who were responsible for Mr. Nagy’s death. Their 
motive for taking a step which they must have known 
would shock the whole of the non-communist world and 
arouse all its old suspicions of Soviet Russia must have 
been very compelling. Presumably it was a desire to serve 
notice on “ revisionists”—in Belgrade, Warsaw or any- 
where ; no doubt in Russia, too—that Moscow has lost 
patience with them and intends to root them out. 

In particular, Mr Nagy’s death is a heavy blow by the 
Russians in their campaign against Belgrade. Not only 
was there considerable similarity between Mr Nagy’s ideas 
on the proper development of communism and those put 
forward by the Jugoslavs ; but his execution is a calculated 
insult to the Jugoslavs under whose protection in Budapest 
he had put himself in November, 1956. Mr Khrushchev 
would not have permitted it while he still intended to 
remain on friendly terms with Marshal Tito. 

It may or may not be a coincidence that Mr Nagy’s 
execution was announced less than forty-eight hours after 
Marshal Tito had roundly denounced the communist car- 
paign against Jugoslavia in a speech larded with excellent 
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attacks on Jugoslavia. Marshal Tito also pointed out that 
the Chinese had especially “ pounced upon” the Jugoslav 
foreign policy of peaceful co-existence. He will not have 
been surprised to learn that in the indictment against Mr 
Nagy particular exception was taken to his known approval 
of peaceful co-existence, the abolition of the power blocks 
and Hungarian neutrality. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Mr Gaitskell in Command 


HE struggle for power in the Labour party is in some 
ways even more interesting when rows are not in 
progress than when they are. Whatever may have happened 
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comebacks and palpable hits at Mr Khrushchev. The speech 
also included, for the first time, an outspoken attack on the 
Chinese. He told them that Marx, Engels and Lenin would 
turn in their graves if they knew how their thought was 
being treated in Peking, and suggested that the Chinese 
were trying to solve their internal difficulties by hostile 
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to his standing in Parliament and the country in the last 
few weeks, there are intriguing signs that Mr Gaitskell has 
recently strengthened his personal control within Labour’s 
citadel. This process of strengthening began when he made 
his (at the time distinctly brave) decision to strike out 
against the wave of H-bomb pacifism in his party three 
months ago. To protect himself from the Swinglerites he 
whistled up his trade union bodyguard on the national 
executive, and it was surprising how quickly it rallied to him, 
uttering threats of proscription against all active unbelievers. 
The recent split within that trade union bodyguard itself 
also seems to have strengthened, rather than weakened, 
Mr Gaitskell’s personal position. The union leaders’ 
famous “ recommendation” to Mr Cousins not to spread 
the bus strike showed that the TUC is still a preponderately 
orthodox body, and orthodoxy means support for Mr 
Gaitskell. At the same time Mr Cousins, although he 
is cross with his fellow trade union general secretaries, is 
not cross with his party leader ; he has no other leader to 
whom he can turn, and he does not at present want to 






The Little Election 


A student of electoral statistics writes : 


OTING in by-elections and _ local 
elections over the last two months 
now seems to fit into a reasonably 
clearly discernible pattern. 
Dissatisfaction with the Government 
reached its highwater mark in the 
county council elections on and around 
April 16th last. For those who had 
eyes to see—and it is surprising how 
many people hadn’t—the tide had 
already turned by the time of the 
borough and urban district council 
elections on and around May 8th ; the 
most obvious emotional event in the 
intervening three weeks was anger with 
the trade unions—and with Labour— 
about strikes and the threat of them. 
The Conservative recovery appeared 
to have been turned back when North 
Islington went to the polls on May 
15th, and, in one of the lowest votes 
on record, returned a 10.4 per cent 
swing against the Conservatives (nearly 
as big as the swing it had recorded 
against them in Appril’s county 
elections). But the Islington by-election 
took place on May 15th, two days after 
a railway strike had been averted on 
terms that seemed to some Conserva- 
tives to spell surrender—and when 
other strike settlements were believed 
to be imminent. By the time of last 
week’s five by-elections, Mr Cousins 
was again a bogeyman ; and the Con- 
servative recovery shown in these by- 
elections was of the same general order 
as had been observable in the borough 
results. To take the elections in the 


two safe Labour seats first: 
(1) In Wigan, the swing away from 
the Conservatives 


towards Labour, 





compared with 1955, was §} per cent. 
That swing, repeated in straight fights 
right across the country at a general 
election, would give Labour a majority 
of around 100 in the House of Com- 
mons. But Wigan—an area of relatively 
high and recently rising unemploy- 
ment, with a very good Labour candi- 
date in the field—might well be an 
area of above-average swing to Labour 
just now. 

(2) In St. Helens, on a much lower 
total turn-out, the swing from Con- 
servative to Labour was only 0.4 per 
cent. That swing, repeated right across 
the country, would Jeave the Govern- 
ment in power at a general election. 
But St. Helens—where the new Labour 
candidate, chosen after some local con- 
tention, was no Sir Hartley Shawcross 
—was certainly an area where the swing 
to Labour was expected to be below- 
average. 

One’s own guess is that, if there were 
an immediate general election, the 
swing to Labour might now be of the 
average order of 4 or § per cent com- 
pared with 1955, giving a Labour 
majority of between 60 and 90 in the 
House—as a result.of straight fights 
only. That would represent a consider- 
able Conservative come-back since 
mid-April ; if the come-back has been 
due to temporary indignation with the 
trade unions, it remains to be seen 
whether it may not be evanescent. 

The other three by-elections last 
week saw Liberal interventions and (as 
at Wigan) remarkably high polls. The 
Liberal candidates at South Ealing, 
Weston and Argyll secured, respec- 
tively, 17.2, 24.5 and 27.5 per cent of 





the poll; these are being called dis- 
appointing results for the Liberals, but 
only a short time ago they would have 
been regurded as quite remarkably 
good. It is true, however, that they are 
not as good for the Liberals as Torring- 
ton and Rochdale—nor, certainly, as 
bad for the Tories. On the Torrington- 
Rochdale scale of desertions from Tory 
to Liberal, and counting only seats for 
which a Liberal candidate has been 
adopted, it was suggested in The 
Economist of May toth that Liberal 
interventions might lose the Tories an 
extra 39 seats (30 of them to Labour 
and the other 9 to the Liberals), On 
the basis of last week’s results—two of 
which showed defections to the 
Liberals coming from Labour as well 
as from the Tories—the Conservatives 
might hope to have cut that scale of 
additional losses about in half. The 
swings in detail were: 

(3) In Ealing South, the Conserva- 
tives lost 9.3 per cent of the poll com- 
pared with 1955, of which 7.7 per cent 
went to swell the Liberals’ share and 
1.6 per cent swelled Labour’s. But 
during the county elections and—even 
during the borough  elections—the 
direct swing from Conservative to 
Labour in these inner London suburbs 
had been much bigger. 

(4) In Weston-super-Mare, the 
Liberal secured his 24.5 per cent of 
the poll by drawing 13.4 per cent away 
from the Conservative and no less than 
II.I per cent away from Labour. This 
was a considerable knock to Transport 
House. 

(5) In Argyll, the Liberal secured his 
27.5 per cent of the poll by drawing 
21 per cent away from the Conservative 
and 6.5 per cent away from Labour. 
The total poll here was actually slightly 
higher than at the general election. 
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form (nor probably could he form) anything approaching 
an independent Cousinsite political wing. 

Now, in these last few weeks, a series of possible storm 
clouds for Labour have blown up in foreign skies. There 
have been four recent issues about which Mr Bevan might 
have been expected to belch smoke: General de Gaulle’s 
accession in France, disarmament, the American attitude 
to Lebanon, and Cyprus. On the first two of these Mr 
Bevan may in fact have shown some signs of emotional dis- 
turbance (there is dispute about what his rather turgid speech 
in last week’s disarmament debate was meant to mean). 
But certainly the storm clouds have not broken. Whenever 
a really important statement has had to be made, on Cyprus 
on Tuesday at the dispatch box or on general foreign policy 
in a weekend speech, if is Mr Gaitskell who has turned up, 
softly purring. There can be dispute whether Mr Bevan is 
showing loyalty because he wants to, or because he has to, 
having lost the support of many of his Bardolphs and Pistols 
from his Prince Hal days. Perhaps the two explanations of 
his quietude are so complementary that Mr Bevan cannot 
disentangle them himself. But Mr Gaitskell’s recent skill 
in party bossmanship has been remarkable. More than in 
almost any other period in Labour’s history—not excluding 
the greater part of the Attlee era—it is what the leader says, 
on any important matter, that now usually goes. 


NIGERIA 


Premiers in Conflict 


s plans go forward for the Nigerian constitutional con- 
ference in London next September, signs multiply in 
Nigeria that it will be marked by none of the amity which 
distinguished the previous conference last year. As last 
year’s formula was that all the questions which divide 
Nigerians should be passed to commissions to examine, 
while attention was concentrated on the simple theme which 
unites them—independence by 1960—this should surprise 
nobody. Now the Nigerian leaders have the commissions’ 
reports before them: on the problems of the minorities and 
the desire to carve separate “tribal” states out of the 
existing regions, on the allocation of finance between federa- 
tion and regions, on the federal boundaries of Lagos and on 
police and the judiciary. On all these questions they clearly 
remain as divided as ever. In fact, it is doubtful if they 
can agree even about the number and composition of the 
delegations to come to London. It may be that, once again, 
all the parties will send representatives, whose voices will 
be as diverse as fifteen months ago. But this time decisions 
cannot be handed back to commissions again. 

Already the prime minister of Western Nigeria, Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo, has left in dudgeon the brief premiers’ 
preparatory conference in Lagos complaining that there is 
no agreement on the provisions of the constitution on basic 
rights and liberties, and protesting at the privileged position 
proposed for the “hereditary rulers.” His complaints are 
clearly aimed at the North, which will achieve regional 
independence next year, no doubt with institutions that will 
define the powers of the emirs not too circumspectly. Mean- 
while Dr Azikiwe, the prime minister of the Eastern Region, 
has suppressed yet another revolt in his own party, the 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons ; but he has 
done so at the heavy cost of having to expel from it two 
federal ministers, Chief Kola Balogun, its only Yoruba 
leader, and the redoutable Dr Mbadiwe, federal minister 
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of communications. Dr Azikiwe has also postponed an early 
trip which he was to have made to London, to discuss the 
comparatively pacific question of a new university ; he had 
better be watched, for when in difficulty he generally finds 
it useful to twist the lion’s tail. Meanwhile the “ all-party 
government of unity,” which the federal prime minister, 
Abu Bakr Tafawa Balewa, formed at the end of the last 
constitutional conference, is fast breaking up. Mr Lennox- 
Boyd must be thankful that he refused last year to promise 
full independence by 1960. But this still leaves him 
in trouble, for Nigerian nationalism has not abated. It 
by no means follows that Nigerians will say to Mr Lennox- 
Boyd in September: “You were right; we are still 
divided ; we must keep the British a little longer lest we 
lose the real prize of independence, Nigerian unity itself.” 
The air is more likely to darken with accusations of imperial 
perfidy, as poor Mr Lennox-Boyd still struggles manfully 
towards the singularly non-imperialist policy of “ unite and 
let them rule.” 


SOVIET UNION 


Moscow’s Thoughts on Nasser 


RE the Russians losing some of their enthusiasm for 
Colonel Nasser ? The question arises because of 
their handling of the Lebanese crisis, in the first weeks of 
which Moscow talked of the events in Lebanon almost as 
if they were a repetition of the Suez crisis. The Soviet 
government in a special statement, the Russian press in 
numerous articles, harped on the theme that the Soviet 
Union could not remain indifferent in the face of an 
American threat of intervention in an area so near to its 
southern frontier. For a time the accent grew daily shriller. 
From May to June a subtle change took place. The 
Moscow newspapers progressively switched the emphasis 
of their anti-American campaign to such topics as the 
preparation of “ biological warfare.” More important, in 
the Security Council on June r1th Mr Sobolev, while he 
repeated all the Soviet charges, did not vote against the 
Swedish proposal to send observers to the Lebanese-Syrian 
frontier ; he merely abstained. 

Too much should not be read into this trend. Moscow 
has certainly no intention of abandoning its Afro-Asian 
offensive. The increased volume of broadcasting to these 
areas, and the preparations now going forward for a con- 
gress of African and Asian writers at Tashkent, are sufficient 
proofs of that. At the same time, the communist rulers 
may well have begun to permit themselves doubts about 
President Nasser’s future attachment to their interests. The 
association between Moscow and Cairo has had no more 
solid basis as yet than the immediate common hostility to 
the West. If they look further ahead, there are really no 
grounds of substance on which the communist rulers can 
persuade themselves that the two movements which Presi- 
dent Nasser leads (the Egyptian officers’ revolution and the 
pan-Arab movement) will in fact play the communist game. 
Moscow may not choose to back President Nasser in every 
adventure he may become involved in—particularly when 
it brings the danger of a head-on collision with a united 
Anglo-Saxon block. One problem for Moscow—just as for 
the western governments—is to assess the size of the risks 
in the Middle East, and to guess which are worth taking 
and which are not. 
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rne meanina ot SMITHS 


In the world at large, there are probably more than two million people bearing the 
English name Smith; but in the world covered by our own business activities we are 
the only smitus. Applied to any product within our special world, the name sMITHS 
means, ‘A product of S. Smith & Sons (England) Limited’—and of nobody else. 

In administrative terms, SMITHS means the great engineering organization set out 
below. In terms of bricks and mortar it means 20 superbly equipped factories; and in 
human terms, 18,000 carefully trained people, including some of Britain’s most talented 
engineers. In terms of products, smiTHs means the clocks and watches, and the dash- 
board instruments and other motor accessories, that everybody knows, but it also 
means an immense range of other products—from Automatic Pilots for aircraft to 
electronic control systems for industrial processes—which enrich your own life in 
ways you can hardly have imagined. smirus is, indeed, a name with a world of meaning. 


WHAT SMITHS MEANS TO DICK JOHNSON 


For his 21st birthday, Dick Johnson got a 17-jewel SMITHS wrist watch 
—a very good watch indeed. It has won a lot of admiration from Dick’s 
fellow medical students; and from two of them—over confident cham- 
pions of watches from overseas—it has won some useful sums of money, 
too, on bets about the exact time. To Dick Johnson, SMITHS already 
means the pride of owning a really first-rate watch. When he becomes 
the famous surgeon he firmly intends to be, he will find a Kelvin Hughes 
‘shadowless’ light fitting over his operating table, and he will thank 
SMITHS again for providing the clear light he works by. 
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WHAT SMITHS MEANS TO ANN MARSDEN 

Synthetic textiles provide Ann Marsden with clothes that 
are gay-looking, yet serviceable; expensive-looking, yet 
blessedly modest in price. SMITHS, who do a number of 
interesting jobs for the textile industries, have made two 
small but important contributions to the cheapness and 
serviceability of synthetic textiles: K.L.G. use Hylumina— 
the gem-hard, fused-alumina insulating material they 
developed for K.L.G. sparking plugs—to make thread guides 
that resist the fierce abrasion of fast moving synthetic yarns 
and threads in spinning and weaving processes; and Kelvin 
Hughes make yarn-tension recorders which record, electron- 
ically, changes in yarn tension from instant to instant. These 
7 sudden tension changes weaken the yarns or may even break 
con- ‘ them. The records help designers and operators to remedy 
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WHAT SMITHS MEANS TO BERT HANDLEY 


SMITHS make instruments that help Driver Handley to 
control his ‘Inter-city’ diesel train; instruments such as 
speedometers and mileage counters, and brake-vacuum 
gauges. And the train has some interesting SMITHS 
automatic control equipment, including devices that 
shut down the engines automatically if they exceed their 
safe maximum revolutions per minute, and shut down 
the engine and apply the brakes if the train exceeds its 
safe track speed. In ways like this, SMITHS means easier 
work for Driver Handley and safer, more reliable trans- 
port for his passengers. SMITHS means comfort, too, for 
everyone who travels on these new diesel trains: there’s 
no steam heating from diesel motors—so SMITHS provide 
special combustion heaters which warm the whole train, 


the trouble by modification or adjustment of the machines. 
To Ann Marsden, SMITHS means cheaper nylons—and fewer 


ladders in them. 


MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION 

The average British car probably uses between 
six and a dozen different smirHs accessories, 
which have won their place in it by their excel- 
lent design and workmanship. The motor 
industry’s demand for smirHs accessories is 
immense, and the immense production resources 
of Motor Accessory Division work at full stretch 
to keep pace with it. 


CLOCK AND WATCH DIVISION 

Clock and Watch Division is, without any doubt 
whatever, the most completely equipped organ- 
ization in this country for the development, 
design, and manufacture, of clocks and watches 
of every kind. In all important respects it is the 
most completely equipped organization of this 
kind in the world, and its supremacy is demon- 
strated by the supremacy of its products in 
every price range. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENT DIVISION 

Industry already has a great need of instru- 
ments, to indicate or record such matters as 
speed, time, distance, quantity, pressure, or 
temperature; and the need grows at an increasing 


a name with a world of meaning 


rate as industry becomes more automatic. A 

notable proportion of Britain's industrial instru- 

ment are made by smirus Industrial Instrument 
ivision, 


AVIATION DIVISION 

Aviation Division employs some of Britain’ 
finest engineering and_.,scientific talent, 
most potent research facilities, in the develo 
ment and commercial production of airc 
instruments of the utmost accuracy and relia- 
bility, andautopilotsandcomplete flight systems 
which provide the safest possible navigation for 
nineteen air lines, including some of the biggest 
in the world. 


KELVIN HUGHES 

Though the name ‘Kelvin’ has been famous for 
over 50 years in the scientific-instrument field, 
and the name ‘Hughes’ in the nautical-instru- 
ment field for over 200 years, the two came 
together as recently as 1947 in the Kelvin Hughes 
organization, which joined the sMITHs gro! 
very soon afterwards. In their own fields, whi 
have now widened considerably, Kelvin Hughes 
products are second to none. 


S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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its future on coal 





««.and there’s a whole new wealth of opportunity for career-minded young men... as Britain’s 


coal industry pushes ahead with vast reconstruction and development programmes... 


Exciting things are happening in Britain’s new coal industry. New collieries are being 
opened. Large-scale mechanisation is the order of the day. Engineering and scientific 
research teams are busy exploring new ways to get coal and to make it work harder for 
the future wealth and welfare of the nation. The men who make their careers in coal 
will find the rewards measure up to the responsibilities. The money is good. The 
prospects are excellent. Not only is there a fascinating variety of problems ; there is 
the satisfaction of knowing that this is one of the most vital careers Britain has to offer. 


University Scholarships: Do you realise 
that the National Coal Board offers a 
hundred University Scholarships each year 
to school-leavers and young men already in 
the industry? This fact alone gives you 
some idea of the need for highly-trained 
people. Most of these Scholarships are for 
mining engineering, but some are given in 
mechanical, electrical, civil and chemical 
engineering and fuel technology. The 
parents’ income makes no difference to the 
value of the Scholarship. 

Apprenticeship Schemes : If you come into 
the industry direct from school, you can 
enter Student Apprenticeship Schemes in 


mining, mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing; or you can enter Engineering Craftsmen 
or Mining Surveyors Apprenticeship 
Schemes. These Schemes co-ordinate tech- 
nical college study (day release and sandwich 
courses) with planned practical training. 

Management Training : An excellent pros- 
pect for those who have obtained technical 
qualifications, either through University or 
through part-time study at a _ technical 
college, is the Board’s Scheme of Manage- 
ment Training. This lasts for two to three 
years and trainees often work on develop- 
ment and reconstruction schemes, getting 
their training today at mines in which they 


may hold responsible posts in the not too 
far distant future. For example, the chances 
of a mining engineer becoming, between the 
age of 26 and 30, a colliery manager (with 
a salary of £1,400 to £2,100) are good. 

** The Many Careers in Coal ’’ : This is the 
title of a free booklet you can write for if 
you are interested in making your career in 
this vital industry. You will read what 
prospects there are, for example, in mining 
engineering, mining surveying, mechanical, 
electrical and civil engineering and in the 
Scientific and Carbonisation departments. 
Men studying physics and chemistry should 
note that there are opportunities to do 
interesting and original research and scien- 
tific control work. 


Write today for information to: 
THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF STAFF, 
THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, 


HOBART HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.I, OR 
ANY OF THE DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Issued by the National Coal Board. Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburgh, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Doncaster, Nottingham, Manchester, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover 
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FREE TRADE AREA 


A Time for Compromise 


EGOTIATIONS on the European free trade area may soon 
N come to life. In March, the French government 
under M, Gaillard laid a memorandum strongly critical of 
the British concept before the five other members of the 
European economic community. They and the community’s 
executive commission have since devoted a good deal of 
thought and effort to evolving new common proposals 
acceptable to France, which yet go some way to meet the 
very different British view. Now that there is a French 
government—a government, too, which is likely to have a 
clearcut policy—the six hope to complete the formulation 
of their common stand. Serious negotiations with Britain 
and the other countries outside can then begin. 

The proposals of the six are likely to be constructive. 
Not only the free-trade-minded Germans and Dutch, but 
the executive commission of the six appreciate the necessity 
of finding a modus vivendi with the rest of western Europe. 
On agriculture ; on the notion that members should commit 
themselves to the five-day week, equal pay and equal holi- 
days in industry ; and even on the request for a share in 
the benefits of imperial preference, practical study and 
cool consideration on both sides of the Channel have cut 
down the giant differences to man-size. But the gap will 
not be closed without real concessions from Britain. The 
vexed issue of the external tariff which the free trade area 
is to maintain is still unresolved. Institutions may also 
raise more difficulties than appear at first sight. Between 
the federal aspirations of the European community and the 
more limited purposes of the free trade area scheme there 
is a significant political distinction. The commission of the 
six has been much preoccupied with the need to preserve 
the community’s unity and political initiative within the 
broader scheme. It will take time, patience and perhaps 
a period of active working partnership before a satisfactory 
political relationship is established between the six and 
the rest. 

Mr Maudling’s hope of having a free trade area in the 
bag by the end of the year can hardly be realised now. It 
is hard luck on Mr Macmillan’s government, which could 
do with the fillip of a grand European treaty. For a time 
earlier in the year, Mr Maudling’s vigorous diplomatic 
pressure did succeed in forcing the pace—spurring France 
and the six to think actively about the free trade scheme. 
But the time for pressure alone seems past. The six 
appear prepared to show goodwill and overcome the urgent 
practical danger for the countries outside—that tariff dis- 
crimination against them might set in on January Ist— 
by a provisional ro per cent tariff reduction on that date 
throughout western Europe. If the more lasting arrange- 
ment, so much in Britain’s interest, is to be achieved, the 
British Government on its side has to appreciate that the 
time has come for compromise. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


Backwoodsmen on their Honour 


HE House of Lords is not taking too kindly to the 
Government’s proposals for trying to keep out the 
backwoods peers, even though the Government’s require- 
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ments are becoming increasingly modest. The new standing 
order of the House, as finally debated this week, merely 
empowers the Lord Chancellor to write to every peer, 
asking whether he wants to apply for leave of absence. 
Any peer who does not reply within a month is 
automatically to be given leave of absence and from then 
on he will be “expected” not to attend the House until 
he has given notice. The use of the word “expected” 
dispels any suggestion of legal compulsion, but even this 
was too strong for some of the peers, notably for Lord 
Salisbury. 

Although not able to be present for the debate, Lord 
Salisbury took the unusual course of letting his always 
influential views be announced by another peer. Lord 
Salisbury argued that the writ of summons sent to a peer 
at the beginning of each Parliament cannot be set aside by 
any action of the House, and that even if a peer had been 
given leave of absence, he ought still to be free to attend 
in an emergency without any “moral stigma” attaching to 
him. The Government’s answer to this was that 300 or 
so peers (more than one in three) had never felt compelled, 
by any crisis, to come to Westminster. 

It was no doubt a tribute to Lord Salisbury’s persisting 
influence, at least on the House’s domestic arrangements, 
that a proposal to remove the “expected” stigma was 
only defeated by 52 votes to 36. A typically woolly 
Labour motion to adjourn the debate so they could all 
think again was beaten more easily. The debate confirmed, 
however, that the Government’s tentative, piecemeal efforts 
to reform the Lords are falling between two stools of 
criticism. Creating a few life peers (and peeresses), putting 
backwoodsmen vaguely on their honour not to attend, and 
giving peers who do attend a small allowance, adds up to 
more than the diehards would like, but is not nearly radical 
enough for those who want to see a streamlined and invigo- 
rated House of Lords. As the number of people who 
want to see a really invigorated Lords is strictly limited, 
however—it is not only Labour which thinks that such 
a thing could be dangerous—the new and undoubtedly 
illogical system can now be expected to pass peacefully 
towards its inauguration. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


What Price Home Cooking ? 


R COLIN CLARK has always brought to the study of 
Piioctens income statistics an ingenuity worthy of the 
naturalist Cuvier, who could reputedly deduce the whole 
bird from a single feather. In the current Bulletin of the 
Oxford Institute of Statistics* he tackles a long-standing 
paradox: that of the unpaid household services whose 
quantity and quality are obviously all-important to the 
naticaal standard of living supposedly measured by national 
income, but which, being unpriced, are excluded from all 
official totals. (As Professor Pigou has put it, if a number 
of bachelors employing paid housekeepers decided to marry 
them then the national product as officially measured would 
fall.) What, Mr Clark asks, is the proper value to set on 
unpaid housework ? And how has that value changed over 
the last seventy years or so ? 

The feather from which he reconstructs his domestic 


* Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, Basil 
Blackwell. 215 pages, 10s. 6d. Vol. 5, No. 2 
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fowl is the cost of local authorities’ institutional domestic 
services. Duly analysed, these show that the annual cost of 
attending to a child of under five is £330, while for older 
children the corresponding figure is £182 and for adults 
£112. Applying these figures to the population statistics, he 
discovers that in 1956 the value of housework amounted 
to just over £7,000 million—which compares with just 
under £16,000 million for the national income as generally 
reckoned. That the home-cooking element in the real 
national income should amount to nearly a third of the 
whole is sufficiently startling ; even more startling is the 
calculation that in 1871 this element in the national income 
came to considerably more than half—the work of wives 
and mothers being at this date more valuable than the entire 
output of their menfolk. 

As a talking point for wives, this result is of course per- 
fectly splendid. It may also conceivably encourage a rather 
warier public attitude towards national income statistics in 
general—especially where these are used to compare the 
outputs of economies relying in very different proportions 
on priced and unpriced activities. But it is impossible not 
to feel that Mr Clark has got hold of the wrong feather. 
For one thing, whatever may be said of institutions, it is 
simply not true that in ordinary family life three children 
make three times as much work as one. More funda- 
mentally, to calculate the value of that normally free good, 
a housewife’s services, from the cost of institutional care 
is like calculating the value of that normally free good, 
breathable air, from the cost of pumping it down a mine- 
shaft, or the value of a hand or foot from that of an artificial 
limb. 

To reckon up all the free goods normally enjoyed at the 
value of their nearest market-price substitutes would make 
us all multimillionaires. This is a thought conducive to a 
certain Victorian-moralistic contentment, but not really very 
illuminating to the economic scene. 


INDONESIA 


The Last Phase 


HE Indonesian rebellion; several times declared by 
ie foreign journalists and Jakarta spokesmen to be over, 
may now indeed be entering its last phase. The central 
government has landed forces near Menado, the rebel 
“capital” in the 
extreme north of 
Celebes, and has an- 
nounced that “ large- 
scale landings ” are to 
follow. A number of 
islands, including 
Lembeh, have been 
seized. On Celebes 
itself, central govern- 
ment forces have been. 
advancing towards 
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has been on a small 
scale, but the fact that there has been any fighting at all 
tends to confirm the impression that the going will be harder 
in north Celebes than it was in central Sumatra, where the 
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invading force met virtually no resistance. A central govern- 
ment communiqué, for instance, speaks of a rebel counter- 
attack on Lembeh island, launched from a port opposite, 
though it claims that it was defeated. Rebel spokesmen say 
that they have 10,000 men under arms in north Celebes and 
that their orders are to meet the attacking forces and 
fight. Guerrilla action is not, apparently, contemplated. 
The rebels are believed to include tough Ambonese soldiers 
—whose martial qualities are traditional. 

In the long run, the scales are heavily weighted in the 
central government’s favour. How long a run may, how- 
ever, be of more than academic interest. The financial 
situation in Jakarta must be alarming to President Sukarno’s 
advisers. The prime minister, Dr Djuanda, said in a speech 
earlier this month that “ if the rebellion had not been sup- 
pressed” the government would have had to stop paying 
its armed forces and to close its diplomatic missions abroad. 
The rebellion, however, is evidently not over yet, and unless 
President Sukarno’s men score a rapid success, the hazards 
of which Dr Djuanda spoke may reappear. 

The prospect of a decline into further chaos in Indonesia 
is not one that can bring pleasure to anybody outside the 
communist block; nor would it necessarily further the 
rebels’ aims. 


GERMANY AND THE WORLD BANK 


A Mite from the Great Provider 


R EUGENE BLACK has once more succeeded in persuad- 
M ing the West Germans to dip into their ample reserves 
to lend to the World Bank. The new $75 million loan brings 
Germany’s total lending to the bank in the past eighteen 
months to $250 million. In its annual report the Bundesbank 
takes pains to point out that this contribution to the liquidity 
of the World Bank’s clients does not show up in the figures 
of German reserves. The short and medium-term dollar 
certificates from the World Bank which the Bundesbank has 
bought, like the credits Germany grants to the European 
Payments Union and the special account for arms which it 
has opened in London, appear as assets in the balance sheet 
of the Bundesbank lumped in with the pile of foreign 
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exchange reserves. At the end of last year £540 million 
of the £1,940 million of reserves in Frankfurt consisted of 
assets of this kind, where the cash in fact remained in other 
hands, financing world trade. Well over half the £435 
million increase in German reserves last year and a fair 
proportion of the new accretions since March were 
accounted for in this way. 

Even if these tied assets are left aside, however, the 
reserves of gold (nearly £900 million) and foreign exchange 
(over £500 million) in Frankfurt are comparable in scale 
with the gold and dollar reserves held in London—nearly 
£1,100 million. West Germany has no such accumulation 
of dollar securities as Britain has ; but its overseas liabilities 
are also far more slender. True, in the next few years some 
£680 million will have to be paid out under the London 
debt agreement of 1953; reparations to Israel may take 
another £140 million and compensation to individual 
victims of nazism a further incalculable sum—perhaps 
several hundred million pounds. But obligations to holders 
of marks abroad are negligible beside the £3,200 million of 
overseas sterling holdings. 

A new peak figure for German currency reserves was 
announced at the same time as the World Bank loan. The 
trade figures for May show a record surplus. Continuing 
internal expansion has increased the volume of German 
imports this year as Professor Erhard hoped it would ; 
while the growth of exports has been halted and turned 
back by recession abroad. But all the gain—from a foreign 
point of view—has been wiped out by an improvement in 
Germany’s terms of trade as raw material prices have fallen. 
The Germans will evidently have to find more lavish ways 
of exporting capital and reserves. But cast as they are (by 
other people) in the part of great provider, they are very 
much aware not only of the inflationary risks but of the 
tremendous political significance of the various projects to 
increase international “ liquidity.” 


BRITISH GUIANA 





Money from Somewhere 


EXT week quite an important little meeting behind 
N closed doors will take place in the Colonial Office about 
the finance and development of British Guiana. It will 
consist of Dr Jagan, the Minister of Trade and Industry, 
Mr Beharry, the Minister of Natural Resources, the 
Governor, Sir Patrick Renison, the Financial Secretary and 
the Colonial Office experts. In the last elections, for the new 
but limited constitution, Dr Jagan made the pledge that if 
he and his People’s Progressive Party were returned to power 
—or rather to partial power—he would make a world tour 
to find money for a much accelerated development of the 
territory. He is now short of cash, and there is every reason 
to believe that he wants to do this—and some reason to think 
that the Colonial Office wants to head him off. The Colonial 
Office has two lines of argument. The first is that the 
current five-year development plan is already costing £20 
million, exclusive of Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds and some Commonwealth Development Corporation 
projects ; the other is that Dr Jagan would merely cause 
fresh trouble if he asked Russia for money. He certainly 
would, and especially trouble with the United States, which 
is why, needing dollars most of all, he probably would 
not try. 

But the principle—that poor colonies should try to raise 
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money in any capital market throughout the world in which 
they can get it—is a good one. The Colonial Office knows 
Britain has not enough money to develop all the colonies. 
Let Dr Jagan shop round for more by all means. It would 
even be interesting to see if he could get any Russian funds 
—very few underdeveloped territories have. British Guiana 
is probably one area that could absorb more capital fairly 
promptly—if investors will risk it. Let Dr Jagan try to find 
them and to coax them, without too heavy a restraining hand 
from here. 


* * * 


Correction : In a Note on page 879 of The Economist of 
June 7th, reference was made to Consumer Research Ltd. 
as the publishers of the periodical Which? The full name 
of the organisation referred to (which is known for short 
as CR) is the Association for Consumer Research Ltd. The 
separate organisation Consumer Research Ltd. has no con- 
nection with the association—or with Which ? 
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MR TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL 


DR THORNE. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. In Three 
Volumes. Chapman and Hall. 


story of the good old sort,—to follow the course of 
an affection that finds its reward, not in poverty, high- 
mindedness, and content, but in a comfortable legacy of 
£300,000. Such is the pleasure that Mr Trollope offers in 
his new novel. . . . Having expressed our first emotion of 
gratitude, and recovered our sober reason, we begin to 
think, however, that Mr Trollope has not done as well for 
us as he might have done,—not half as well as he has done 
on former occasions. When ‘‘ The Three Clerks ’’ appeared, 
we noted the carelessness of style and want of finish of 
that tale in comparison with ‘ Barchester Towers,’’ and 
expressed a hope that Mr Trollope would in future allow 
his pen time to do its best. Six months have scarcely 
elapsed, and three more volumes are published. The faults 
that we noted in ‘* The Three Clerks” are still more 
prominent in ‘‘ Dr Thorne.” The story is thin and flimsy 
in the extreme. There are evidences of no grasp, no care, 
no forethought. We drift on pleasantly without any effort 
of mind either on our own part or that of the author. It 
must not be understood that ‘‘ Dr Thorne”’ is an inferior 
novel. We believe it to be impossible for Mr Trollope to 
perpetrate such a thing. With all its carelessness, it 
contains more good points than the majority of first-rate 
novels. But we feel that more care might have made it 
infinitely more telling, might have filled every page with 
really good writing, as is the case in *“‘ Barchester Towers.”’ 
There is a freedom, an easy savoire faire about all that 
Mr Trollope writes, which convinces us that the most rapid 
composition would not reduce him to actual inferiority. ... 
As to his characters, they could never be artificial or 
wanting in verisimilitude. His keen perceptions would 
always save him from creating an impossible or an 
exaggerated character. In the present work we do not 
remember one that is not sketched with spirit and truth. 
. But, when we think of the Warden, Bertie Stanhope, 
and the Proudies, we are inclined to be dissatisfied. The 
question is, not whether we are to have a true or an 
indifferent likeness, but whether we are to have a finely 
finished work of art, the result of a hundred delicate and 
subtle perceptions, or a rough, spirited daub, thrown off 
in a few touches. 


q It is very refreshing in the present day to read a love 
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Early Days in Israel 


The First Ten Years: Israel Between 
East and West 


By Walter Eytan. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
21s. 


219 pages. 


O* May 14, 1948, the independence 
of Israel was proclaimed in Tel 
Aviv. At that time the United Nations 
in New York were still debating the 
relative merits of partition and trustee- 
ship ; Jerusalem was cut off from food, 
water and electricity, and the guerilla 
battles of Arab irregulars became war 
in earnest. Mr Walter Eytan, who 
formed Israel’s foreign office and 
directed it from the beginning, is 
admirably placed to tell the story of 
those fantastic early months. His careful 
understatements do not altogether con- 
ceal the excitement, the emotional 
turbulence and the amazing determina- 
tion of the Jews who, against all the 
auguries, established their state. 

Mr Moshe Sharett, Israel’s first 
foreign minister, began work by sending 
cables to other governments informing 
them of the establishment of the state 
and asking for their recognition. With- 
Out recognition a new state must stifle 
—for a year it was headline news 
whether Honduras or Liechtenstein had 
decided to give theirs. Mr Sharett’s 
staff were stranded in Jerusalem, and he 
was assisted only by two secretaries and 
a gazetteer for difficult spellings like 
Reykjavik. The swiftness with which 
Mr Truman recognised Israel seemed a 
near-miracle to the infant state—and 
startled the American delegation at the 
United Nations, which was still arguing 
for trusteeship. Guatemala followed 
suit and then—a second miracle—the 
Soviet Union. Meanwhile in Jerusalem 
the siege had started in earnest. Two 
separate United Nations commissions 
were caught there (their members had 
been too busy foraging for food and 
drink to attempt their unrealistic assign- 
ment) and Mr Eytan has an amusing 
memory of a distracted Frenchman 
disgusted with the calmness of a Spanish 
colleague shouting “that man—he calls 
himself a Spaniard! ”. Jerusalem with- 
stood the siege and the commissions 
faded away. 

By the beginning of 1949 the war had 
stopped and the armistice negotiations 
with individual Arab, states had begun. 
Here Mr Eytan, who took an important 
part in the discussions, could tell us a 
great deal, but he is often tantalisingly 
reticent. The Israeli and Egyptian 
delegations met at Rhodes and under 
the smooth mediation of Dr Bunche, 
the United Nations compére, apparently 
got on splendidly. One of Mr Eytan’s 
vivid recollections is of Dr Bunche 
offering the delegates decorated ceramic 
souvenirs if they agreed, but threatening 





to break the plates over their heads if 
they failed. The plates remained un- 
broken. The subsequent negotiations 
between Jordan and Israel, however, 
soon got stuck, and behind the official 
front of sterile discussions in Rhodes, 
Mr Eytan and some colleagues fixed the 
armistice agreement by slipping across 
the Jordan frontier and having secret 
all-night talks with King Abdullah at 
his Winter Palace. 

The argument that emerges clearly 
from Mr Eytan’s narrative is that in 
those days the situation between Israel 
and individual Arab countries was still 
pliable ; piecemeal discussions could 
and did have results. But when the 
United Nations tried to sponsor a pack- 
age deal for “permanent peace” be- 
tween Israel and all the Arabs, the 
position froze into its present deadlock. 
The later conference at Lausanne was a 
fiasco: at Rhodes the delegates had 
stayed under one roof and became 
friendly in the corridors ; at Lausanne 
the Israeli and the Arab delegations 
stayed at opposite ends of the town and 
officially never talked directly to one 
another. As Mr Eytan laconically points 
out, the armistice agreements would 
have been phrased more carefully if it 
had been suspected that they were not 
to be supplanted by more permanent 
treaties. 

Mr Eytan goes on to tell of the later 
frustrations and achievements of the 
Israeli state, but his material here is, on 
the whole, less original and consequently 
often less interesting. He has one par- 
ticularly informative section on the 
relations between Israel and Asia, show- 
ing how the initial goodwill that many 


Asian states felt towards Israel was’ 


smothered by their nervousness of Arab 
pressure. His story of the endless note- 
passing between the United States and 
the Soviet Union after the Sinai cam- 
paign is bogged with detail, and he only 
skates the surface of the relations 
between Israel and the Jewish diaspora. 
But his eye-witness account of Israel’s 
early months is enthralling and one 
wishes that he had made it fuller. 


Russian Radical 


Mikhailovsky and Russian 
Populism 


By James H. Billington. 
Oxford University Press. 217 pages. 30s. 


TS is the first study to appear in 
English of one of the most original 
and attractive of the Russian nineteenth 
century radicals. His work is as yet 
very little known in this country. Some 
attention has been paid to the earlier 
figures, the men of the forties and fifties 
who appeared at the dawn of Russian 
radicalism: Belinsky, the. mcredible 
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Bakunin, the noble Herzen. The futile 
and brave terrorists of the late seventies 
have caught the imagination of many 
western writers. During the last decade 
of the century the tide of Marxism began 
to sweep all before it. In Russia today 
Mikhailovsky is remembered, if at all, in 
the contemptuous phrases that the young 


Lenin flung at him for daring to oppose - 


this tide. Since the history of ideas is 
poorly served by those who view it in 
terms of the victorious and the defeated 
—or those who at any moment are 
accepted as the victorious and the de- 
feated—Mr Billington has done well to 
introduce Mikhailovsky to the English- 
speaking public. He has moreover pro- 
duced a first-class piece of work— 
scholarly, sober, clearly written, sym- 
pathetic and at the same time critical. 
He skilfully traces the evolution of 
Mikhailovsky’s thought, scattered in the 
articles and reviews that form the corpus 
of his work. He enables us to see 
through the prism of Mikhailovsky’s 
sincere and searching mind the elements 
that went to the making of the Russian 
radical movement in the last four 
decades of the nineteenth century. 


It cannot be said, and indeed Mr 
Bijlington does not suggest, that 
Mikhailovsky developed any complete 
sociological or political system. His 
influence was rather that of a publicist, 
illuminating with his comments the 
problems that agitated the Russian 
radical intelligentsia. Yet there is con- 
sistency in his judgments. In the fore- 
front of his thought there was always 
the human personality: its free develop- 
ment was his first, indeed only, criterion. 
Proudhon and Herbert Spencer were the 
earliest influences upon him in this 
direction. But he rejected Spencer’s 
view of society as an organism, just as 
he rejected thereafter all “total” sys- 
tems and “scientific” doctrines of 
human development because they 
seemed to him to ignore or to sacrifice 
this paramount claim of the individual. 


His repudiation of Marxism was in 
line with this belief in the primacy of 
the individual. To Mikhailovsky more 
than to anyone else, as Mr Billington 
shows, belongs the credit for developing 
the main trends of those populist ideas 
which subsequently formed the basis. of 
the socialist revolutionary movement in 
the twentieth century. Herzen before 
him had already urged that salvation 
lay with “the people.” But what in 
Herzen’s case was an almost emotional 
counsel of despair—despair at the sordid 
features of capitalism—became in 
Mikhailovsky’s hand a well argued doc- 
trine. Mikhailovsky believed that, with- 
Out rejecting economic progress, Russia 
could avoid the western form of 
capitalism by developing its economic 
organisation around the co-operative 
traditions of the peasant commune. 


It was perhaps a forlorn hope. Tur- 
genev may have been right in urging 
that Russia had no choice between sink- 
ing into a native barbarism and adopting 
what was best in European civilisation, 
and that it should not pursue the 
chimera ‘of some “separate path” of 
its own. For Mikhailovsky this “ separate 
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path” always remained the lodestar of 
Russian radical policy. His influence, 
though great at the time, was perhaps 
transitory. But no one whose criteria 
transcend material progress alone can 
fail to be moved by the sincere passion 
to save the individual from annihilation 
in society that animated this noble and 
generous mind. 


Surprising Professor 


The Life of Knut Wicksell 


By Torsten Gardlund. 
Almqvist and Wiksell. 354 pages. 30 kr. 


HE biography of an eminent Swedish 
z economist, the father of modern 
monetary theory, the scarcely less direct 
inspirer of Swedish social democracy, 
might be expected to be a_ useful, 
enlightening, worthy volume but, on the 
whole, rather dull. In Mr Gardlund’s 
“Life” this expectation is resoundingly 
falsified. For Knut Wicksell was not 
only an eminent economist and in- 
fluential social thinker and teacher. He 
was also—so his biography reveals—a 
collector’s specimen of indomitable, 
admirable, pathetic and hilariously comic 
crankery, a rebel with half a dozen 
causes, a rationalist version of Ibsen’s 
Brand. In a society no less stuffy and 
shockable than that of contemporary 
Victorian England, he _irrepressibly 
pamphleteered, journalised and lectured 
on free thought, pacifism, feminism, and 
worst of all and most frequently on the 
necessity of contraception—a topic to 
which he brought all the strong personal 
feelings derived from a long celibacy 
which he was both too fastidious and 
too high-minded to mitigate. The 
results, in opprobrium, notoriety, pro- 
fessional frustration and minor contre- 
temps, were what might be expected. 
All things considered, it is to the credit 
of the Swedish academic world that he 
ever got a university post at all. Reform- 
ing zeal does not necessarily make a 
crank, but Wicksell had, in addition, the 
crank’s unmistakable earmark—a total 
lack of any ‘sense of proportion or gift 
of diplomatic compromise. This lack 
evidently did not spring, as it does in 
most cranks however philanthropic, 
from a complete and incurable egotism ; 
on this point the testimony of his friends 
and his much-loved wife is unmis- 
takable. But it produced all the usual 
farcical effects both in his private and 
his public life—including a jail sentence 
for blasphemy which, as an already 
elderly man, he endured with the utmost 
composure. 

It is a pity that with such a hero Mr 
Gardlund should not have let himself 
go a bit. His “Life,” which includes 
a competent appreciation of Wicksell’s 
economic achievement, presents a clear 
picture ; but it is photography where, 
on the very evidence of the photograph, 
the subject cries out for truthful but 
creative portraiture. Perhaps the proper 
biographer for Knut Wicksell would be 
a consortium (advised, certainly, by a 
competent economist) of C. P. Snow, 
Kingsley Amis, Samuel Butler and 
James Joyce. 


BOOKS 
Built on Wheat 


The NationalPolicy and the Wheat 
Economy 


By V. C. Fowke. 
Toronto University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 312 pages. 458. 


A HUNDRED years ago Captain Palliser, 
commander of the British North 
American Exploring Expedition, re- 
ported that “the time has now for ever 
gone by” for establishing through the 
prairies “a line of communication... 
across the continent to the Pacific 
exclusively through British territory.” 
Within fifty years, despite all obstacles 
and the competition of easily accessible 
American centres, the western plains 
had become the crux of the new Cana- 
dian nation, attached by the trans- 
continental Canadian Pacific railroad to 
the financial, commercial and manufac- 
turing centres of the St. Lawrence. 
Settlement of the Canadian wheat lands 
provided “investment vitality” for the 
entire economy. The westward flow of 
settlers and supplies and the eastward 
flow of grain established Canada’s politi- 
cal and economic unity and confirmed 
the transatlantic connection with Great 
Britain. In this important study of the 
dynamic role of prairie wheat in the first 
and formative phase of Canadian national 
development, Professor Fowke has drawn 
on the work of a whole generation of 
scholars and on his own intimate know- 
ledge of the Canadian west. 


His analysis embodies a searching 
examination of the position of the wheat 
grower within the framework of national 
development policy. Paradoxically, 
though the grower was the focus of the 
whole process of national expansion and 
consolidation, he remained throughout 
the victim of “ the competitive disabilities 
of agriculture within the price system.” 
Selling his wheat in competition with 
hundreds of thousands of other wheat 
farmers, he has had to buy the supplies, 
equipment and services he needs in 
markets characterised by monopoly of 
varying degrees and protected by tariffs. 
From the beginning of prairie settlement, 
farmers have struggled to correct these 
disabilities. Their initial attack was on 
railway monopoly and _ inadequate 
shipping facilities. They have gone on 
to the promotion of provincially owned 
and farmer-owned elevator systems ; of 
farmer-operated selling organisations, 
culminating in the great co-operative 
pools ; and finally to strong support of 
central government marketing through 
the Canadian Wheat Board and of such 
international agreements as the postwar 
United Kingdom Wheat Agreement and 
successive International Wheat Agree- 
ments. . 


Started, ironically, to curb rising 
prices, the Wheat Board has normally 
handled western grain on a commercial 
basis. Almost alone among the grain 
growers of the world, the Canadian 
wheat farmer had not had the protection 
of a systematic subsidised price support 
scheme until the proclamation of this 
year’s Agricultural Stabilisation Act, 
which perhaps marks the beginning of 
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the new phase in Canadian national 
policy foreshadowed in the conclusion 
of this book. 


Pronouns in Poetry 
Poets’ Grammar 


By Francis Berry. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 190 pages. 
21s. 


HE young, for thirty years and more, 

have been taught to read poetry 
with a scrutinising eye and an intelligence 
alert to the choice of word and the 
pattern of imagery. It is therefore not 
surprising that critics brought up in this 
discipline should become fascinated by 
the less conspicuous but vitally im- 
portant linguistic elements that poets 
make use of. Mr Donald Davie’s 
“ Articulate Energy ” demonstrated, not 
long ago, the advantages of looking 
closely at the syntax of a poem in order 
to discern its meaning; and now Mr 
Francis Berry is urging us to attend 
to the way in which individual poets 
employ such grammatical forms as the 
personal pronoun, the future tense or the 
subjunctive mood. 

It proves to be quite an exciting line 
of investigation, for the good reason that 
Mr Berry writes with the insight of a 
poet rather than the patient accuracy 
of a grammarian. If this pioneering 
sortie were followed up by the systematic 
investigation of the whole territory by 
teams of research students, the result 
would be devastating. A niggling pre- 
occupation with prepositions is as 
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sure a way as any of killing the enjoy- 
ment of poetry. Mr Berry, however, is 
not systematic, and the best comments 
in his book spring from his realisation 
that to understand the language of litera- 
ture some experience of life is requisite. 

His remarks on what the subjunctive 
mood meant to Keats and to Shelley are 
genuinely illuminating, and no less good 
is his examination of the intricacies of 
tense-usage in King’s Exequy and Mar- 
vell’s Coy Mistress. An inquiry into 
Shakespeare’s use of “Thou” in some 
sonnets and “You” in others yields 
some rather unexpected results, and 
Donne’s use of personal pronouns also 
proves to be well worth watching. 

A great number of poems and poets 
are brought into this survey, which, 
though sketchy, does stimulate. Perhaps 
the least satisfactory chapter is the last, 
in which the huge question of verse 
translation is raised. The difficulty of 
finding the right prepositions and tenses 
to correspond with the originals is illus- 
trated by what Mr Berry calls a “ para- 
translation ” of his own from a Swedish 
ballad ; but in some instances he has 
badly diminished the effect of his 
original, and in any case the topic de- 
serves a far longer and more thorough 
treatment than it gets. 


A Democratic Socialist 


The Chartist Challenge 


By A. R. Schoyen. 
Heinemann. 300 pages. 25S. 


EORGE JULIAN HARNEY, one of the 
most intelligent as well as one of 
the most advanced leaders of English 
Chartism, was born of working-class 
parents in 1817. He was first im- 
prisoned, for selling illegal newspapers, 
before his eighteenth birthday, and 
reached the summit of his career as a 
radical before he was thirty-six. He 
taught himself, by observation as much 
as by reading, and developed powers as 
a speaker that were remarkable: even in 
an age of great orators ; he also wrote, 
with fervour and pungency, for Feargus 
O’Connor’s Northern Star. 

Harney was a thoughtful man; and 
his reflections early led him to conclude 
that nothing short of social violence 
could bring about the social revolution 
_ that justice seemed to him to demand. 
But he did not let either the enthusiasm 
of his audiences, or the ingenious syllo- 
gisms of his friends Marx and Engels, 
delude him into the belief that social 
violence could bring success, or be 
achieved at all, without careful and 
intricate planning and a firm base in 
nationwide support. When it became 
clear that the nationwide support would 
be given to foreign adventures instead 
of domestic improvement, when 
O’Connor and Engels alike had turned 
against one who would be no man’s 
disciple, he retired to Jersey and then 
to Massachusetts, returning at last to 
settle in England at the end of the 
eighties, and to die in 1897. He opposed 
Disraelian Toryism and Gladstonian 
Liberalism alike ; he detested the plan 
of home rule for Ireland. Democracy 
alone, he judged from his American 
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experiences, was an insufficient creed ; 
Marx’s brand of socialism he thought 
undemocratic. He preached, all through 
his political life, the creed of democratic 
socialism that can still warm radical 
hearts : 

It is not any amelioration of the con- 
dition of the most miserable that will 
satisfy us ; it is justice to all we demand. 
It is not the mere improvement of the 
social life of our class that we seek ; but 
the abolition of classes and the destruc- 
tion of those wicked distinctions which 
have divided the human race into princes 
and paupers, landlords and labourers, 
masters and slaves. 

He does not figure in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Dr Schoyen has 
written a clear and valuable life of him 
—a difficult task, for much of Harney’s 
work was done in secret with men 
anxious to leave no clues for hostile 
policemen behind them. The author 
has taken pains to clear his hero from 
the charge of being a police spy; has 
elucidated his relations with Engels, 
much obscured by Marxist writers ; has 
brought out the charm of his character ; 
and set him in his leading place among 
the English radicals who assisted 
persecuted continental refugees. To 
only one point does exception need to 
be taken ; it introduces a needless com- 
plication for students of history if the 
current custom of calling men by their 
first names is carried back from the 
present into a past that would have 
disapproved it. ‘ 


British Rule 


The Necessary Hell 


By Michael Edwardes. 
Cassell. 213 pages. 2§s. 


R EDWARDES’S aims, as set forth in 
his introduction and epilogue, are 
high indeed: to avoid alike the propa- 
ganda of the imperialist and the apologia 
of the defeated, and to set forth the true 
tragedy of British India, the “ necessary 
hell” of which (he argues) led to: the 
freedom of India. The conception is 
grand, the theme noble. Unfortunately, 
Mr Edwardes has neither the experience 
of men and affairs nor the breadth of 
vision to fulfil it. He is incomplete, 
elliptical and impressionistic, in a manner 
that must occasionally make the story 
difficult to follow for the reader who is 
not already familiar with it. On the 
other hand, to those well versed in 
Indian affairs, Mr Edwardes’s failure to 
give source references for his many 
(often admirable and potentially en- 
lightening) quotations must be a cause 
of exasperation. Mr Edwardes has an 
arguable theme, with which many will 
sympathise but, precisely because it is 
not as yet widely accepted, it will arouse 
hostility from the established authori- 
ties ; it is, therefore, all the more regret- 
table that he does not pinpoint his 
sources so that they may be verified in 
their context. 

In his final sentence, Mr Edwardes 
quotes Sir Herbert Edwardes, of North- 
West Frontier fame, as having said in 
1860 that the “fitting of India for 
freedom” was “a thing worth doing 
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and a thing that may be done,” and he 
reasonably claims that in the final 
analysis it was done. It is, however, 
difficult to tell from his pages exactly 
how it was done, since his space is 
primarily taken up with the story of 
how British rule was consolidated. But 
a substantial part of the preparation for 
independence came after that, between 
1883 and 1947, six decades which Mr 
Edwardes seems to regard as the twilight 
of, in his words, a “somewhat tarn- 
ished” empire. He makes no mention 
of the rise of the Congress party or the 
Muslim League, of Ripon, Irwin, 
Curzon, Gokhale, Jinnah or Gandhi, all 
of whom constituted part of the 
“necessary hell” and made their contri- 
bution, positive or negative, to the fitting 
of the people for independence. 

If Mr Edwardes’s high-falutin intro- 
duction and epilogue are ignored, the 
chapters in between fall into focus as a 
well-written history of the crucial years 
that culminated in the Mutiny, told 
from an unjingoistic and compassionate 
viewpoint that takes both British and 
Indian feelings into account. They were 
worth writing, and nothing in this 
criticism should dissuade the general 
reader from enjoying them. 


Parliament Modernised 


Parliament: 2nd Edition 


By Sir Ivor Jennings. 
ee University Press. §74 pages. 
s. 


Fee classic works on Britain’s govern- 
mental institutions are few in 
number. Among the very foremost of 
those few are Sir Ivor Jennings’s two 
great works. “Cabinet Government ” is 
perhaps the more important, but 
“Parliament” also is indispensable for 
any serious student of politics, both as 
a work of reference and as a major state- 
ment of principle. It was first published 
in 1939 and the time was more than ripe 
for the second edition that has just 
appeared. Yet although there are many 
changes it is surprising how ‘little funda- 
mental rewriting has been required. The 
footnotes pay tribute to recent studies— 
to Herbert Morrison’s “ Government and 
Parliament,” and to the work of R. T. 
McKenzie, J. F. S. Ross, and the Nuf- 
field psephologists. The chapters on the 
Opposition, on financial control, and on 
the House of Lords have been especially 
modified and a new one has been added 
on the nationalised industries. 

Some may feel that the modernisation 
of this major book has been too much a 
matter of patchwork. The different dates 
of writing and types of illustration mingle 
awkwardly in places, and there are 
themes, such as the operations of pres- 
sure groups and the nature of elections, 
where the findings of recent research 
have not been fully digested. Other 
critics will argue that Sir Ivor is too 


‘optimistic about the vitality and excel- 


lence of our parliamentary institutions 
in their present state. But none will 
deny that this is, as its blurb proclaims, 
“the standard work on Parliament for 
the ordinary citizen ”—a comprehensive, 
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meticulous, readable examination of the 
way in which the most famous of all 
legislatures operates. 


Background of Management 


Managers: A Study of Their Careers 
in Industry 


By R. V. Clements. 
Allen and Unwin. 200 pages. 20s. 


FEW years ago nothing was known 

of the background and career 
history of the men who run British 
industry. The fact that Mr Clements’s 
book is the third to be published on this 
subject in the last three years is yet 
another indication of the recent interest 
in management in this country. How- 
ever, these three books, Dr Copeman’s 
“Leaders of British Industry,” the 
Acton Society Trust’s “ Management 
Succession” and Mr Clements’s book 
are slight compared with their American 
counterparts, particularly the extensive 
study by Lloyd Warner and Abegglen 
of “ Occupational Mobility in American 
Business and Industry,” covering 8,000 
top executives. 


Mr Clements’s lucidly written study 
is based on his interviews with 646 
managers at different levels in 28 private 
manufacturing companies, selected to 
give a varied sample of size and industry. 
The firms were situated in the north- 
west of England, mainly round the Man- 
chester area. Managers were asked 
about their age, family background. 
education, salaries and career history, 
and nearly all were willing to co-operate 
The interesting numerical results are 
given in the appendices, while the bulk 
of the book is concerned with their inter- 
pretation. Six basic career patterns are 
distinguished and the changes in their 
relative importance during the last thirty 
years are discussed. The career patterns 
are illustrated by case studies. Mr 
Clements rightly handles his results with 
modesty, in contrast to other studies that 
are too ready to make generalisations 
from tiny samples. 


Mr Clements suggests that, by study- 
ing individual managers, it may be 
possible to make the discussion of 
management problems more concrete 
and theories of management more exact. 
His most significant contribution is the 
suggestion that there is no one type of 
manager and that “industrial manage- 
ment appears to be a host of diverse 
jobs, entailing diverse techniques and 
experience, different standards and types 
of education, and different attitudes and 
sets of principles.” These practical 
differences are so great that, so far at 
least, Mr Clements sees little foundation 
for the idea of a “profession” of 
management. Managers, he suggests, 
form many non-competing groups, since 
a man who is only selling his managerial 
skill, as distinct from a_ professional 
training like accountancy, often has 
difficulty in persuading another firm that 
he has much of value to offer. This lack 
of competition is likely, he thinks, to be 
one explanation for the low level of 
mobility among managers. 


LETTERS 





Borrowing by Local 
Authorities 


Sir—I read with interest in your last 
week’s issue that Birmingham “has the 
satisfaction of knowing that it has 
borrowed on the most advantageous 
terms possible.” 


This comment seemed to be so much 
in harmony with what I had said in my 
presidential address to the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
that it was with some consternation that 
I read your criticism of what I said in 
your later Note, “A Borrower Dis- 
satisfied.” 

The point I was seeking to make in 
my address was simply that what the 
market regards as an overwhelmingly 
successful issue may from the borrower’s 
standpoint be one which is slightly 
undervalued. I most certainly did not 
say (as you seem to suggest) that the 
6 per cent issues were more successful 
than the 53 per cent issues. Indeed, it 
is surely obvious that in my view the 
5% per cent issues did better than the 
others—not (for my purpose) because 
the yield to the investor was lower, but 
because they attracted, as did the Bir- 
mingham issue, a satisfactory but not an 
overwhelming response. Would you not 
say of Hull and Swansea, as you said of 
Birmingham, that they had “ borrowed 
on the most advantageous terms pos- 
sible” at the time ? 


This is not a matter of jobbing back- 
wards, a practice which I deplore. I 
sought to emphasise that the settlement 
of terms for an issue of stock is “an 
operation of a delicate and difficult 
character” and I have the utmost sym- 
pathy for those who have the immense 
responsibility of taking .the crucial 
decisions. 

I repeat that my main purpose was 
merely to express a view, based on 
experience since Octboer, 1957, about 
the characteristics of a successful issue 
from the local authority’s standpoint. 
Levels of Bank rate have no relevance 
to this point. 


As to the question of popularity, let 
me assure you that I do recognise that 
some borrowers are less popular with 
investors than others. But this time the 
less popular borrowers seem to have had 
the better of the argument—not because 
the rate of interest they offered was 
lower, but because (applying your own 
Birmingham judgment) they got nearer 
to achieving “the most advantageous 
terms possible ” at the time of issue. 

Of course I know that “a Stock 
Exchange issue is the best bet.” I said 
so in rather less racy language in my 
address.—Yours faithfully, 

W. O. ATKINSON 
County Treasurer 


Middlesex County Council 
Westminster, S.W.1 
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Inflation 


Str—Surely Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
misses the point. It has become patently 
obvious that when costs rise faster than 
output over the whole economy prices 
rise. We then have what we have learned 
to think of as inflation. When output 
rises faster than costs prices tend to be 
stable or to fall. These things are likely 
to be true irrespective of the other fac- 
tors he mentions. 

This does not mean that, because 
Wages are so significant a factor in costs, 
the “dismal science ” decrees there can 
be no wage increases or that a certain set 
of workers must forgo a rise in their 
standard of living. For one can gain a 
better standard of living in a dozen ways, 
combined with stable or falling costs— 
for instance, by more work, or better 
work (productivity), or promotion, or 
profit-sharing, or saving, or through 
steady wages and lower prices. 

But it does mean that everyone must 
be careful at this moment not to contri- 
bute to another cost-push even if it would 
seem only justice to do so. If, for 
instance, when prices rise all wages rise, 
then politics, not economics, will have 
proved itself the dismal science—Yours 
faithfully, JoHN ALLAN May 


London, W.C.2 


The Rhodesian Election 
Results 


Sir—In your issue of June 14th your 
Salisbury correspondent says: 

“When dust created by the Todd 
crash has subsided, some African leaders 
will realise that the Congress road of 
racial politics can lead only to disaster, 
and they will no doubt once again seek 
a place in one of the established political 
parties. In Southern Rhodesia this can 
only mean the United Federal party.” 


Is not this going rather far in the 
direction of “ loaded ” reporting ? Could 
your correspondent give some evidence 
that Congress (which has a carefully 
multi-racial constitution) is indulging in 
“ racial politics ”: and that it is “ leading 
to disaster ” ?—Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY SAMPSON 
London, S.W.3 


Peking’s Plans for Korea 


Str—I am afraid your article, “A Fin- 
land in Asia,” reflects too much wishful 
thinking. There seems to be no doubt 
that giving up any “ popular democracy ” 
would be against communist dogma. 
What the Peking Government has most 
certainly in mind is a solution on the 
Laos pattern. That, as you are certainly 
aware, would be extremely dangerous 
and perhaps fatal.—Yours faithfully, 

A. ROMER 
London, S.W.1 
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(ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT) 


In the new and changing times... 


a new look at an old truth: 


Business men can no more afford to go to 
market with second-rate advertising than 
they can afford to go to market with 
second-rate products. 


Business men have accepted the fact that 
advertising can pay. 


To-day, they are saying that advertising 
must pay. 


When the changes in the marketing pic- 
ture are added up, this much is realistic: 


If all advertising agencies were the same 
—if all copywriters and research men and 
merchandising men were of equal ability 
—a client would be foolish to bother 
his head about where his advertising 
originates. 


But, if agencies are different in ability and 
service —if some agencies deliver better 
advertising and more sales to clients — 
then the advertiser cannot afford any- 
thing but the best advertising. 


Marketing records plainly show the diff- 
erences that advertising alone can make. 


In many cases, all the factors in selling — 
from product quality to packaging to 
pricing — have remained the same and 
only the advertising has been changed. 


And sales of products have reflected 
(sometimes for the better, sometimes for 
the worse) the changes which have been 
made in advertising appeals. 


There are differences. There is such a 
thing as poor and ineffective advertising. 
There is such a thing as mediocre adver- 
tising. And there is such a thing as the 
best advertising. 


In the new and changing times, it is the 
responsibility of business men to find it. 


It is the responsibility of their agencies 
to deliver it. 


Young & Rubicam, Ltd. 
Advertising 


BERK HOUSE, 8 BAKER STREET, LONDON W.1 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT = SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES - HOLLYWOOD - MONTREAL - TORONTO 
MEXICO CITY = FRANKFURT - SAN JUAN - CARACAS 
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Republicans 
in Decay 


WASHINGTON, DC 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER told the press on Wednesday 
P that his Chief Assistant, Mr Sherman Adams, had been 

“imprudent ” but that “I need him.” No one aware 
of the extent to which Mr Adams has been doing the daily 
work of the presidency for these last five and a half years 
doubted that Mr Eisenhower spoke from the heart. And 
the Republican politicians who face elections in November 
took the hint ; they scurried for cover at once, trailing state- 
ments suggesting that Mr Adams’s usefulness was over. In 
a week which was full of grave international issues, the 
whole country was absorbed by the startling discovery that 
the austere little New Englander who had come on to the 
scene six years ago as a scourge to flay Washington’s prevail- 
ing political morality was, after all, a Savonarola with feet 
of clay. To be more precise, Mr Adams, as he conceded 
to a congressional committee on Tuesday, is a man with a 
coat of vicuna. This garment, made supposedly of the hair 
from twelve hundred Peruvian goats, was given to him, 
together with a very expensive rug, a suit of clothes, .a 
couple of mats and free hospitality in the plushiest hotels 
in Boston, New York and Plymouth, by his good and 
generous friend, Mr Bernard Goldfine, self-made multi- 
millionaire. Mr Adams explained that the gifts were just 
normal exchanges between families and that the enquiries 
he made on Mr Goldfine’s behalf from independent govern- 
ment agencies who were handling his legal problems were 
just a routine service that the White House would provide 
for any citizen with any problem. 

Hardly anyone believes that Mr Adams is a man who 
could be “ bought ” in any crude sense. But most political 
observers are astonished that a man with his political 
savoir faire should be caught out by lack of sensitivity on 
such a matter. This was especially the case in that the alle- 
gations against Mr Adams and his explanation of his 
behaviour paralleled in so many ways the episodes involv- 
ing members of Mr Truman’s entourage which Mr Adams, 
of all people, had done most to blow up into a major 
campaign issue in 1952. His appearance before the congres- 
sional committee was in itself a sensation since, although he is 
often written up as the most powerful man in Washington, 
he is not, on account of his confidential relationship with 
the President, normally accessible to either Congress or the 
press. The total impression he made was rather better than 
that of the individual, and sometimes lame, items offered in 
his defence. He showed deference and even a wintry charm 
which contrasted with his notoriously curt manner when 
behind the rampart of his White House desk. But although, 
unless there are further revelations, the President can prob- 
ably get away with keeping Mr Adams, the latter’s credit 
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with Republican party leaders, with whom he has never 
been popular, has been severely weakened and Republican 
orators from Mr Nixon downwards will have to delete from 
campaign speeches that familiar line about the Administra- 
tion having “ restored integrity to the government.” 

Although even so there are many Republicans of a vin- 
dictive nature who are rejoicing in Mr Adams’s discomfiture, 
many others, especially those who are up for election this 
year, must be reflecting on the old political adage that, when 
a party has started on the road downhill, it never rains but 
it pours. As Mr Adams was making his way up to Capitol 
Hill to testify, the forty-eight Republican state chairmen 
were arriving in Washington to attend a campaign school, 
in preparation for next November’s congressional elections, 
and to report on the sad state of their party. The news 
they brought, combined with recent events in Congress, 
confirmed that Mr Eisenhower and his political backers, 
such as Mr Adams, had signally failed in their great effort 
to remake the Republican party. 


T is not just that after five years in office there is normally 
I a swing of the pendulum against the party in power. 
In contrast to the more usual pattern, according to which 
a freshly victorious party has tended to maintain its momen- 
tum for several years before beginning to decay, the 
Republicans began losing their grip, even on the strong- 
holds they had held during their long exile, from the 
moment when Mr Eisenhower first swept triumphantly into 
the White House. New Jersey crumbled as early as 1953, 
when the Democratic Mr Meyner captured the governorship; 
in Oregon, where the Democrats were a small and despised 
minority in 1952, they now have almost a monopoly of 
office ; Wisconsin has its first Democratic Senator in a 
great many years and Maine, Iowa and Kansas their first 
Democratic Governors since the New Deal. In 1952 in 
Michigan the Democrats held only the governorship among 
the many offices whose holders are elected by the voters of 
the whole state ; now the Republicans have nothing left 
there except one Senate seat which is in dire peril. 

Thus, during the Eisenhower Administration, the Repub- 
licans have failed to use their possession of office in 
Washington to consolidate their position in the country, 
while the Democrats have used every capture of local office 
to spread their tentacles throughout the politics of a state. 
In many instances it has been the governorship from which 
they have worked, an admirable vantage point from which 
a minority party can undermine the position of its decay- 
ing rivals. In Michigan this has succeeded spectacularly 
and the demonstration will be complete if Governor 
Williams’s close collaborator, Mr Hart, succeeds in bringing 
down the remaining Republican incumbent, Senator Potter. 
There is a similar situation in Minnesota, where the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate, Representative McCarthy, 
one of the most intelligent men in politics, will, if he is 
elected, restore lustre to this tarnished name. 
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In Maine, the Democratic Governor himself, Mr Muskie, 
is, after two popular terms, challenging the Republican 
Senator. In three closely grouped eastern states with upstart 
Democratic Governors where there were enormous Eisen- 
hower landslides in 1956—New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut—there could be no greater demonstration of the 
evanescence of the President’s personal success than the 
fact that the Governor of New Jersey has already been 
re-elected and‘that the other two, Governor Harriman of 
New York and Governor Ribicoff of Connecticut, are, by 
general prediction, almost guaranteed another term. More- 
over, in all three, thanks partly to the presence of Demo- 
cratic Governors, the party stands an excellent chance of 
replacing Republicans in the Senate. 

This process can work in the opposite direction, from 
the Senate back to the State Capitol. In Oregon it has 
already done so, with two Democratic Senators bringing in 
a Governor in their train. In Wisconsin, Senator Proxmire, 
who so unexpectedly won a recent by-election, hopes to earn 
not merely a full four-year term for himself but a firm 
Democratic base in his state by capturing the governorship 
for his colleague, Mr Gailord Nelson. Meanwhile, in 
California and Maryland, two states in which the Demo- 
crats have by bad leadership forfeited the fruits of power for 
many a long year, in spite of having large majorities among 
those registered as party voters, this seems to be the year 
in which sooner or later they were bound to pull themselves 
together. Democratic morale across the country has shot 
upwards since the spectacular success of the party’s candi- 
dates for Governor and Senator in the Californian primary 
election, while in Maryland the Democratic “ harmony 
ticket ” was safely nominated without the savage intraparty 
struggle which normally clears the way for the Republicans 
to be elected by the disgusted voters. 


HILE the Republicans fear that they may lose any- 

thing from four to nine seats in the Senate their 
greatest concern is about the House of Representatives. It 
is calculated that if the Democrats can win an extra forty 
votes in the House the conservative coalition of Republi- 
cans and southern Democrats will be broken and that Con- 
gress will be able to impose a liberal domestic programme 
on an unwilling President. 

In foreign affairs, this might make the President’s task 
easier in some respects. Recent events in Congress have 
demonstrated yet again the embarrassment that flows from 
his failure to deliver results as a party leader. If modern 
Republicanism had really taken hold of the country many 
more fresh Republican faces would now be in the Senate 
and there would not be the same need to appease the 
conservative Senators, such as Messrs Knowland and 
Bridges. But as the day of an election that threatens disaster 
to the Republican party draws nearer, the old leadership 
of the party continues to demonstrate its unsuperseded 
influence. Both over Senator Kennedy’s amendment favour- 
ing a more flexible economic policy towards Russia’s satel- 
lites and over his trade union Bill, the White House behaved 
with extraordinary obtuseness and ill grace, letting down 
its loyal modern Republicans for the sake of making Senator 
Knowland happy. But the Senator is a man of surly 
principle. No sooner had the President genuflected towards 
him than he announced that he was going to fight to amend 
the Administration’s most cherished project—the extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act—so that it would last for 
only three instead of five years. 
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As Vice President Nixon watches the manner in which 
the President and Mr Adams have mismanaged his inheri- 
tance, he must be wondering anxiously how he can best 
dissociate himself from them without making things worse. 
His only comfort must be that, according to the public 
opinion polls, he himself would still have a slightly better 
than even chance of being elected President, if the election 
were held now, for all the woes of his party. 


Labour’s Love Lost? 


ITH only one opposing vote, the Senate this week 

passed the well-balanced Kennedy-Ives Bill to curb 
the abuses of power by trade union officials which had been 
uncovered by Senator McClellan’s special investigating 
committee. The Bill falls far short of the straitjacket for 
labour which Senator Knowland, the leader of the 
Republican minority, had in mind last month when he 
forced out of the Democrats a promise that the - Senate 
would act at this session. But a harsher Bill would stand 
no chance at all of being passed by the House in a year 
when all its members, except those who are retiring, must 
seek re-election. As things are, it is unlikely, although not 
impossible, that the House Democrats will risk incurring 
the displeasure of labour in order to win for their party 
the credit for curbing trade unions. 

It was the sight of the Democrats in the Senate making 
off with one of the conservative Republicans’ favourite 
campaign issues which led the Administration, through 
Mr Mitchell, the Secretary of Labour, to denounce the 
Kennedy-Ives Bill, at the eleventh hour, as “ completely 
ineffective °—ignoring Senator Knowland’s own experience 
in California, which seems to show that an extreme anti- 
trade union stand is poor politics. In fact, Senator 
Kennedy, who must stand for re-election this year and 
who as a would-be Democratic presidential candidate 
must look to the trade unions for support, apparently took 
a leaf out of his own best-seller, “ Profiles of Courage ” ; 
perhaps he reasoned that the nettle, if firmly grasped 
this year, would cease to sting by 1960. Less stout- 
heartedness was required of Senator Ives, a friend of labour 
who is retiring this year, but as a Republican he felt even 
more keenly the Administration’s betrayal of his non- 
partisan approach. 

Most of Mr Mitchell’s complaints, though couched in 
intemperate language, turned out to be technical matters 
rather than ones of principle and many of them were met 
by redrafting. Senators Kennedy and Ives were almost 
wholly successful, however, in repulsing by votes of 50 or 
so to 30 the harsher penalties for transgressions by trade 
unions sought by the Administration on the floor. One of 
their strengths was the approval of the Bill by Senator 
McClellan himself ; another was the support of the handful 
of “ modern” Republicans. In its final form the measure 
would combat corruption by requiring public financial 
reports from all trade unions, including details of loans to 
their officers, and by making embezzlement of trade union 
funds a federal crime ; it would promote democracy in the 
unions by requiring elections at regular intervals, making 
it easier to upset crooked elections and get rid of corrupt 
officers and limiting the practice of controlling local unions 
from headquarters by the use of “trustees.” This is at 
least a promising beginning. 
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Organisational Matters 


FTER rewarding the President so handsomely for his 
A efforts on behalf of the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, the House of Representatives 
slapped him down sharply when it came to his next “ must ” 
measure, the Defence Reorganisation Bill. But for this Mr 
Eisenhower was himself largely to blame, since he had begun 
by giving the impression that he was prepared to accept the 
Bill as it came from committee and then suddenly and in- 
temperately reversed his attitude, condemning three clauses 
on the grounds that they put a premium on intransigence 
by defence officials, allowed the heads of the individual ser- 
vices to hold up needed improvements and encouraged inter- 
service rivalries. Since the main effect of the changes which 
Mr Eisenhower then demanded would have been to weaken 
still further congressional authority in defence matters, an 
authority of which Congress is rightly jealous, it is not sur- 
prising that the President was rebuffed. He did succeed in 
inducing members of his own party to come over to his side, 
but the Democratic majority remained faithful to the Bill 
as it had come out of committee ; substantial concessions 


explained is the liquidation of business also change. 
stocks by manufacturers, wholesalers 


Sept., March, April, 
1957 1958 1958 


($ billion)* 
Stocks, end of month: 
SEE 5 cacne putes 4:4 a = 
Wholesale ........ 12-8 : 2 . 
Manufacturing..... 54-2 52:0 51-5 Retail 
WO cites cueee 91-3 


Sales during month: 


eer re 16-9 16-1 
Wholesale ........ 11-2 10-3 
Manufacturing..... 28-2 24-9 24-8 
WOM s sé ccncuscs 56-3 51-3 52:0 


ere rrr re 1-62 1-72 1-69 
* Seasonally adjusted. 
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had in fact been made to Mr Eisenhower there, and the Bill 
as it stands provides for a much stronger and more effective 
military chain of command than exists at present. 

The President is now pressing his demands on the Senate, 
but he cannot have been much encouraged by its action this 
week on the Bill establishing a civilian agency to organise 
activities in outer space, which slipped through without 
debate, in interesting contrast to the‘urgent controversy 
around this matter only a few months ago. It is true that 
the Senate Bill apparently gives more space in space to the 
Defence Department than does the House version, by reserv- 
ing to the department all purely military developments there; 
the House only said that the new space agency was to 
co-operate with the Defence Department in military matters. 
But instead of the centralised control under a single director 
for which the President originally asked, the Senate wants 
all matters of policy to be the responsibility of a seven- 
member board ; only two members would be from the 
Department of Defence, and the civilian majority would in- 
clude the Secretary of State and the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Finally, instead of a separate space 
committee in each House, the Senate advocates a joint con- 
gressional committee like the one which has been so 
influential in the development of atomic energy. 


behind that in sales, since manufac- 
turers, particularly of durable goods, 
may decide to carry proportionately 
lower stocks, for the present at least, 


OSSIBLY the feature of the current expectations change, then their view of even after business turns upward. 
recession that has been least what is the most desirable ratio will However, once the ratio of stocks to 


sales has reached what is regarded as a 


During the 1955-57 boom stocks satisfactory level, and one to be main- 
and retailers; this is understandable, were accumulated at a record rate and gained, then any increase in the dollar 


since figures for changes in stocks are by October of last year were clearly value of sales will mean a greater 
slow to be published by the Depart- excessive, particularly for manufac- increase in the dollar value of buying 
ment of Commerce and their interpre- turers of durable goods ; when business for stock. Supposing, for example, 
tation is complicated by time-lags and failed to pick up in the autumn, a_ that both retailers and wholesalers 
fluctuations in price levels. Both of sharp liquidation of stocks naturally want to maintain a ratio of 1.50: 
the earlier postwar economic declines began. As a result the total drop in 
were vaguely labelled in retrospect demand since the beginning of this of $100 million brings an increase of 
“inventory recessions” and the term recession has been at an annual rate $150 million in retail stocks and there- 
is now being used again; in all three of $8-$10 million, enough, according fore in sales by wholesalers ; whole- 
of these recessions, business disinvest- to the Chase Manhattan Bank, to 
ment in stocks has certainly been a account for about half of the recent their purchases from manufacturers by 
highly important, although by no decline in industrial production. The $225 million in order to restore their 
means the only, cause of the drop in ratio between stocks and sales went on’ ratio. Thus the ratio, with its multi- 
economic activity. Broadly speaking, rising until March, but in April the plying effect, accelerates recovery once 
stocks are reduced because sales fall, increase in wholesale and retail sales, 
because they are expected to fall, or coupled with the continued liquidation 
because the prices at which future of stocks, brought the ratio down again. 
supplies can be bought are expected to Most of this liquidation was being 
fall. Normally stocks are maintained done by manufacturers, chiefly by 
in a fairly constant relationship, or lowering their rates of production to 
ratio, to sales; but if businessmen’s reduce their stocks of goods-in-process. 
Retailers’ stocks have now been largely 
run down, including those of car 
dealers, whose showrooms are emptier 
than they have been for three years. 
sales continued to rise en- 
88-5 87-7 couragingly during May; if this goes 
on, first retailers, then wholesalers 
.5 and eventually manufacturers will soon 
10-7 find it necessary to build up their 
stocks again to keep them at the 
required levels in relation to sales. 
This rise in stocks will, however, 
probably continue to lag somewhat 


then an increase in monthly retail sales 


salers in their turn will then increase 


recovery is under way. 
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Right to Travel © 


HE constitutional right of American citizens to travel 
i. outside their own country is accepted by their 
government and was not in itself at issue in the three pass- 
port cases decided by the Supreme Court this week. What 
was at issue was the extent of the authority to abridge that 
right which Congress provided in 1952 when it required 
all Americans leaving the western hemisphere to have 
passports and gave the Secretary of State discretionary 
powers in issuing these documents. Nor did the Supreme 
Court rule this week, as it had been hoped it might, on 
whether or not the Constitution would allow Congress to 
limit the right to travel by authorising the refusal of a 
passport because of the applicant’s beliefs or associations. 
Such a ruling will presumably, however, be made eventually 
if anything comes of the broad Bill which has just been 
introduced by Mr Walter of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, permitting the Secretary of State to deny 
passports to applicants who, in his opinion, are Communists 
or associated with Communists or who might prejudice the 
interests of the United States if they travelled abroad 

The Court virtually invited Congress to legislate in this 
way when it said that the law would have to be clarified if 
it was in fact intended to authorise the denial of passports 
to men such as Mr Rockwell Kent and Dr Briehl, who had 
refused to answer what they considered to be unjustified 
questions about their alleged affiliations with the Communist 
party in the past, or to Mr Dayton, who had maintained 
under oath that he had not had such affiliations but who 
was nevertheless unfit to have a passport, according to the 
State Department. The narrow majority which, as is 
becoming habitual with the Supreme Court, consisted of 
only five Justices, with four dissenting, argued that the Act 
of 1952 as it stands allows passports to be withheld only 
on two grounds: if the applicant is not an American citizen 
or if he has violated the laws of the United States. In addi- 
tion to the three men whose cases were decided this week, 
Mr Paul Robeson, the Negro singer, will now presumably 
also at last be able to obtain a passport and to visit Europe. 


Uphill Battle for Water 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


HE engineering problem involved in providing enough 
iz water to sustain California’s rapid growth is that 70 per 
cent of the supply is in the northern part of the state, while 
77 per cent of the consumption takes place in the south. 
The political problems, however, are even harder to solve. 
Expanding Los Angeles and the arid areas surrounding it, 
which are separated from the rest of the state by the 
Tehachapi range of mountains, have long looked eastward 
for their water to the mountain streams of the Sierras and 
to the Colorado River, which is the state’s eastern boundary 
for the last 150 miles of its 1,500-mile length. But now 
that other, more recently developed states along the 
Colorado are fighting for a larger share of its waters, the 
southern third of California is looking northward for the 
additional supplies it needs for irrigation, for industry and 
for residential use. 

As the home of §§ per cent of the state’s voters, southern 
California has enough political magnetism to attract water 
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supplies to the south in general. But it suspects that if 
other areas are relieved of water shortage they may decline 
to help push any water over the final barrier of the 
Tehachapis. Such fears have led Los Angeles to use its 
influence in the State Legislature to hold up all water 
projects in other parts of the state until the eventual delivery 
of water to southern California is guaranteed. This attitude 
angers other areas and the Legislature devoted most of its 
1957 session to vain attempts to reach a compromise. 

The grand scheme by which the state’s available annual 
run-off of 71 million acre-feet of water can be captured and 
redistributed to meet an estimated maximum demand in 
the future of 50 million acre-feet already exists—on paper. 
The entire “ California Water Plan ” would cost $13 billion, 
exclusive of existing 
facilities, which pro- 
vide 16 million of 
the estimated 21 
million acre-feet of 
water now used 
yearly. The scheme 
would connect 
nearly every stream 
in the state to a vast 
system of aqueducts 
supplying the San 
Francisco area, the 
agricultural coastal 
valleys and the ex- 
tensive irrigated 
lands of the San 
Joaquin Valley, as 
well as Los Angeles 
and the southern 
desert areas. Water 
in dammed streams 
would be lifted by 
pumps, allowed to flow southward to be collected in 
reservoirs, then lifted again and again until it reached its 
destination. Theoretically, water falling originally into 
Oregon might travel more than 1,000 miles south to the 
Mexican border. 

Such an enormous undertaking can only be done 
piecemeal, not only because of the expense but also because, 
in the absence of a single central agency, each individual 
project has to win the support of all the private and public 
interests—local, state and federal—which might be 
concerned. Many water facilities have already been built 
in California—though none by the state itself—and nearly 
all of them offer multiple benefits such as flood and 
navigational control and hydro-electric power. The large 
Central Valley project, built with federal funds in the 
northern part of the state and administered by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, provides water and electricity in an area 
extending 250 miles southward from its keystone, the 
Shasta Dam. Numerous locally organised irrigation 
districts have built dams to supply water and power to 
farmers, while private companies and municipalities have 
constructed multi-purpose projects to serve urban and 
industrial needs. 

Unfortunately, as each new unit is completed, the areas 
and interests affected tend to lose interest in additional links 
in the main plan. Most of the important flood control and 
navigational aids already exist, and the best hydro-electric 
sites have been developed, with the result that the need 
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for water must bear alone the burden of justifying and 
financing most of the projects which remain to be under- 
taken. Moreover, many areas oppose new water projects 
for fear of losing their existing privileges. California has 
a “county of origin” rule, which provides that a county 
out of which water is transported for use elsewhere may 
later claim and use all its own water. Southern California is 
seeking a change in this rule lest its supplies dry up in 
the future ; the result has been a deadlock in the State 
Legislature. 


RONICALLY, the effect has been to block creation of the 
I very unit of the master plan which would have taken 
water to the Los Angeles area. The $2 billion Feather 
River project in northern California, which would include 
the world’s largest dam, would deliver every year 2 million 
acre-feet of water for irrigation to the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys and pump another 1.8 million to southern 
California through tunnels bored in the Tehachapi range. 
Although it was approved in 1951 and offers protection for 
the areas most affected by the floods of 1955-56, the project 
has been denied all but the most modest preliminary appro- 
priations. 

Meanwhile, impatient with the state’s inaction, some 
farmers on the west side of the San Joaquin Valley are 
pressing to have the San Luis Reservoir, the phase of the 
Feather River project which would serve them most directly, 
included in the Trinity project which the federal govern- 
ment is carrying out. The Trinity dam, far to the north, 
would supply water to the reservoir behind the Shasta Dam 
at the northern end of the Central Valley project. The 
farmers want the CVP extended farther south to serve areas 
now irrigated entirely from wells in which the water level 
has been dropping rapidly. 

The Trinity project is already controversial for other 
reasons. The advocates of government development of 
hydro-electricity, thwarted at Hell’s Canyon, are attacking 
the proposed sale of Trinity power to a private company 
and have received the significant support of the junior and 
Republican Senator from California, Mr Kuchel. On the 
other hand, some Californians object to including the San 
Luis Reservoir in the Trinity project because they deplore 
any extension of the federal government’s water activities in 
the state. Such distaste for federal help is based not so 
much on a general dislike of federal control as on dislike 
for the law requiring federal reclamation projects to pro- 
vide no more water to any one user than is sufficient to 
irrigate 160 acres. The law is often avoided or evaded, 
but it is sufficiently inconvenient to make many owners of 
10,000 to 15,000-acre ranches into ardent devotees of state 
construction of the San Luis Reservoir. Finally, some 
southern Californians oppose either federal or state con- 
struction of any of the Feather River project until it is 
certain that Los Angeles will get the water it needs. 

The unfortunate committee of the Legislature charged 
with carrying both southern and northern water problems 
on its shoulders has put forward an obvious suggestion— 
that instead of continuing to look eastward and northward 
for water, Los Angeles might look west, and consider 
de-salting water from the Pacific Ocean. Recent progress 
in lowering the cost of purifying sea water indicates that 
such a source might conceivably produce water more quickly 
and more cheaply than attempts to overcome the physical 
and political barriers between southern California and the 
Oregon border. 
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Avalanche of Wheat 


DEAL weather for wheat has meant that the crop estimate 
has grown too. The West is now harvesting what is 

probably the largest winter wheat crop there has ever been, 
to the joy of farmers, but to the dismay of the Department 
of Agriculture. Officials there may feel privately that it 
would not have been altogether a bad thing if the grass- 
hoppers had invaded Kansas and Colorado a little sooner. 
The winter wheat crop is now put at just under 1.1 billion 
bushels ; with the spring crop this will mean that the total 
harvest should be almost 1.3 billion bushels, the fourth 
largest on record. Officials who have been nibbling away 
at the surplus now fear that their efforts will be swept away 
in an avalanche of wheat. With a carry-over of 880 million 
bushels, total supplies will be larger than ever, while exports 
are unlikely to be greater than this year’s 400 million or so. 
Given good harvests abroad and Canada’s aggressive new 
selling policies, they may well be smaller. 

For the time being Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is resigned to doing without the general power to 
reduce further the prices at which the five basic farm com- 
modities are supported. But it is urgent for Congress to 
extend Public Law 480 and provide more money for the 
various schemes which it authorises for disposing of sur- 
pluses abroad ; they accounted for nearly 70 per cent of 
all exports last year. The law expires on June 30th. Three 
months ago the Senate did more than the Administration 
asked: it extended the law for two years instead of one and 
authorised the transfer of $3 billion, instead of $1.5 billion, 
of surplus commodities. 

In the House, however, the Agriculture Committee has 
voted, by 21 to 10, to make the extension of the law con- 
tingent upon Mr Benson swallowing a whole medicine- 
cupboard of farm panaceas: a two-price system for wheat, 
a “self-help ” system of quotas for milk producers, and a 
complicated series of choices for growers of maize and grain 
sorghums. Despite certain concessions in favour of greater 
freedom on the farm, particularly for cotton growers, the 
bias of this commodity-by-commodity approach is toward 
greater rigidity and higher supports ; if the Bill reaches 
him, the President would probably veto it. But it may not 
even reach the Senate if, as seems likely, the Republicans in 
the House join with Democrats from the big cities to assert 
consumers’ rights. The surplus disposal law, however, will 
almost certainly survive any collapse of general farm legis- 


lation ; it is popular with both parties—and with most 
farmers. 


More to Spend 


HE one point gain in May in the index of industrial 

production, the first since the recession began eight 
months ago, may prove to be a false dawn, for during the 
summer many plants shut down. There is more substantial 
cheer in the news that personal incomes, at annual rates, 
rose for the third month running to $344.3 billion ; they are 
now less than one per cent below the peak reached last 
August and $2.6 billion above the trough of last February. 
Last month also saw the first rise, since the recession began, 
in wages and salaries. What has held personal income 
steadier in this recession than in the two other postwar 
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declines, although industrial production has declined more, 
is a combination of reviving prosperity on the farm and 
larger “ transfer ” payments by the government to exservice- 
men, the unemployed and other beneficiaries of social insur- 
ance. Higher incomes from these sources have made up for 
three-quarters of the $8 billion drop in wages and salaries 
—at annual rates—since last August. 


Now the government is to pour another $2 billion or so 
into the stream of incomes. Congress has just passed a 
Bill to give civil servants a 10 per cent increase in salary, 
partly to prevent them being enticed away by private enter- 
prise, partly to make up for the rise in the cost of living. This 
will cost $542 million in a full year ; a similar increase for 
employees of the Post Office will cost another $265 million 
and the rise in military pay $668 million. Moreover, civil 
servants and postal workers are to share a $370 million 
bonus, for their pay increases are retrospective to last 
January. Next month, these lump sums will begin to be 
translated into down payments on motor cars and air-condi- 
tioners, or so it is hoped, and not only in Washington ; 
many states have large numbers of federal employees. 
Finally, there are also to be increases in pensions for retired 
civil servants or their widows. If the economy has at last 
come to rest on the bottom, consumers, with more money 
in their pockets, may conceivably give it the timely upward 
push which is needed to bring recovery. Already the steadi- 
ness of their incomes has prevented a much dreaded develop- 
ment: a recession which, “ feeding upon itself,” snowballs 
into something worse. 


Schools for Executives 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HIS is the first year since the war in which employers 

have not been bidding against each other for the 
students graduating from schools of business. However, 
one group of students will have no trouble finding jobs. 
These are the “advanced management” trainees who 
have been sent by their employers to attend graduate schools 
of business administration in various parts of the country. 
They have been back to school (at company expense) not to 
learn the fundamentals, but to develop their managerial 
abilities, and they will return to strengthen the manage- 
ments of their respective corporations—at least, this is 
the hope. 


The trainees are all executives of proved ability. Their 
ages range from 35 to 55, and usually they have been 
responsible for running either a small business or some 
division of a large one, perhaps as sales managers or chief 
accountants. The purpose of the courses is to give the 
man with experience in one phase of business the broader 
perspective that will fit him for the highest posts. 


The first such course was given during the war at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration to 
retrain executives from “ non-essential ” firms for jobs in 
war industries. This idea quickly broadened out to include 
training that would increase managerial skills in general 
and was continued after the war at the request of companies 
that had participated. Harvard now has two courses in 
advanced management running simultaneously and still 
cannot take all those who apply. Stanford, Cornell and 
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Columbia also train large numbers, and smaller programmes 
are carried on at many state universities. 

Altogether, there are now over eighty schools offering 
courses of some kind in advanced management. Those at 
the large eastern universities are attended chiefly by 
executives of the big national corporations. But at state 
universities in the West and South the studies are often 
adapted to meet regional needs. For example, the 
University of Virginia co-operates with the Virginia 
Bankers Association to give rural bankers a one-week 
course in their special problems. All the universities place 
emphasis on the inter-relations of different departments 
in the conduct of a modern business. Case studies of actual 
problems of management illustrate the importance of 
finance or production to the man who, for example, has 
made his career in sales. There is also strong emphasis on 
human relations, both in dealing with personnel and with 
other executives—and in the arts of oral and written 
communication. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the training—especially 
to men who specialised in engineering at college—deals 
with the political and economic climate in which the modern 
corporation operates. Legal problems such as anti-trust 
cases are discussed and the regulations which govern the 
issue of securities. But the trainees also study economics 
and the social problems of local communities in which busi- 
ness firms may become involved. The schools recognise 
that executives today must deal not only with “ big busi- 
ness,” but also with big labour and with government on 
both the federal and local levels. 

Since the men who participate hope to reach the top, 
their incentives to study are very great, and staffs find them 
stimulating to teach. In fact, the varied experience of these 
men is itself an aid to teaching through group discussion. 
To encourage this the schools keep classes small, usually 
under fifty. Those who take part are generally required 
to live and study together. Executives attending the 
courses are paid their usual salaries and are required to 
attend full-time, so that they will not be distracted by 
problems arising from their regular jobs. Many report 
that they have derived the greatest benefit from intimate 
contact with managers of other industries and men from 
other parts of the country. 

This is the main advantage of management studies at 
universities compared with the training programmes con- 
ducted by an individual ‘company for its own ‘executive 
personnel. The disadvantage is that sending men away 
from their jobs is expensive, for companies must pay their 
full salary while they are studying, the cost of instruction 
and their living expenses. The last two come to $1,000 
for 43 weeks at the University of Virginia, $1,500 for 6 
weeks at Cornell, $1,750 for 6 weeks at Columbia and 
$2,300 for 12} weeks at Harvard. 

Does such training really turn out better managers ? 
It may be 1965 before it is proved, for most of the graduates 
have still some way to go before they reach the top. 
Meanwhile, some large companies still prefer to run their 
own training schemes. The General Electric Company and 
the Bell Telephone System, for example, have complete 
schools of their own. But the increasing popularity of the 
university courses in management shows that most com- 
panies find them helpful. And most of the men who have 
gone “back to school” agree that their outlook has been 
broadened—even though some wonder whether they might 
not have done better to stay on the job and cultivate their 
chances of promotion. 
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HEN Mr Harold Macmillan was here last week, he 

was asked about the success of his talks in Washing- 
ton and gave a characteristically philosophical answer. He 
said that he had been in politics long enough to know that 
when you advance some new idea which is first greeted as 
being revolutionary, and then you observe that it has come 
to be accepted as a truism, then you know you have had 
some success. Mr Macmillan was talking about the phrase 
“economic interdependence,” which, with the aid of Mr 
Diefenbaker in Canada and Mr Adlai Stevenson in America, 
has very quickly grown platitudinous. 

The new Canadian finance minister, Mr Donald Fleming, 
views platitudes in a different light. Having been finance 
minister for just one year this Saturday, he presented his 
first budget this week. But already last November, when 
still in a parliamentary minority, he had made a “ financial 
statement ” which announced certain tax cuts and increased 
welfare payments to which the Conservatives were pledged 
before the 1957 election. He was much criticised then for 
not making his statement into a proper budget with a com- 
plete review of the financial and economic situation. This 
week he handsomely made up for it. He took slightly more 
than two hours to present his first budget, which involves 
the largest deficit Canada has had since the war. Statisti- 
cians are still arguing about how long the statement would 
have been without the platitudes, but it is an unrealistic 
argument since the fact that the Conservative government 
has still not determined its economic policy could not have 
been concealed without them. Connoisseurs of parliamen- 
tary eloquence will long treasure the superb bathos of Mr 
Fleming’s last sentence. You must imagine it delivered 
with deep conviction and a slight throb in the throat. He 
said: “ We stake our unwavering belief in Canada’s destiny 
on these Canadian virtues (previously enumerated along 
easily imaginable lines) ; and as God gives us wisdom and 
this House gives us support, we shall strive to meet the 
challenge of our résponsibilities.” 

To observers overseas, and especially in Britain, it will 
no doubt appear that the main feature of this budget is a 
decisive swing to protectionism. British exporters and 
government officials could naturally take this view of the 
increase in the tariff on British wool cloths and the over- 
haul of duties on primary iron and steel and pipes and 
tubes. Undeniably, duties will be raised against them. But 
it is important to remember that all these tariff schedules 
date from many years ago and that in most cases a request 
to the Tariff Board for revisions came from the former 
Liberal government. The recommendations of the Tariff 
Board which, under its chairman, Mr Hector Mackinnon, 
has the reputation of being liberal, proposed a complete 
redrafting of the schedules on primary iron and steel and 
pipes and tubes to bring them up to date. They included 
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Canadian Tories’ First Budget 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 






a mixture of increases and decreases in rates, and the changes 
were negotiated through the machinery of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade before being accepted— 
somewhat modified—by the government. 

In these cases there is no doubt that the former Liberal 
government would have followed precisely the same course 
as the Conservatives have taken. It is not so likely that they 
would have taken Mr Fleming’s action against British wool 
textiles. When they referred textiles to the Tariff Board 
in 1955, they asked for a report without recommendations. 
Last autumn Mr Fleming asked for a complete review of 
all textile tariffs, which is long overdue. But he also made 
the gratuitous suggestion, still regretted by some of his 
colleagues, that recommendations on fabrics could be made 
quickly since the Board has so recently studied the wool 
textile industry. Mr Fleming got their recommendations in 
a form which he only half acknowledged. They admitted, as 
any fair observer was bound to do, that the maximum duty 
limit of 50 cents per pound was now shielding popular lines 
of cloth which were never intended to be included. The 
original idea of the maximum was to avoid excessive duties 
on quality imported cloth which the best tailors had to have 
for their wealthiest customers, and which no Canadian mill 
could match. As the years passed and the cost of cloth 
rose, this maximum began to reduce duty on more popular 
cloths which Canadian manufacturers do make. But the 
Tariff Board recommended, and Mr Fleming accepted, the 
smallest increase in the maximum—from 50 cents to §5 
cents a pound. 

Neither Mr Fleming nor the principal officials concerned 
believe that the change will be seriously to the detriment 
of British exporters. But temporarily, it does narrow the 
range of British preference. The Tariff Board said dis- 
couragingly that if the government was determined to main- 
tain a preferential margin, it would have to increase duties 
on foreign cloth too. The government is doing this. Most 
favoured-nation rates are bound under Gatt, but Mr 
Fleming promised to negotiate an increase so that the British 
preferential margin can be re-established as soon as possible. 

As far as industry is concerned, a far more important 
change is the promise to re-establish the valuation provisions 
of the Customs Act to their 1947 state. This will permit 
imports to be valued for duty purposes at a Canadian 
estimate of cost of production, plus a reasonable mark-up. 
This change will benefit the widest range of Canadian 
industry if it is fully used. 

One thing that remains quite mysterious is in which 
direction the government’s trade policy is aimed. Mr 
Fleming made an impassioned case—all his utterances tend 
to be impassioned—for reducing the “ chronic trade deficit 
with the United States.” Yet he and the prime minister, 
Mr Diefenbaker, still insist on regarding the British offer 
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.of free trade as though it were an improper suggestion. The 

Canadians have not yet digested Mr Macmillan’s pointed 
and twice-repeated declaration that the proposal “lies on 
the table for consideration either in whole or in part.” On 
present form, the Diefenbaker government will again pre- 
tend, ostrich-like, that he never said it. 

Since trade and tariff policy are still left completely 
indeterminate by the budget speech, with some things for 
all men, Canadian attention is more attracted by the size of 
the deficit. Even that is not genuine. Mr Fleming declared 
it to be $648 million, with additional new financing to cover 
loans and advances amounting to $1,400 million in the fiscal 
year. This is by long odds the largest programme of public 
financing undertaken by Canada since the war. $350 million 

- of new money has already been raised in connection with 
the refunding operation on May ist, and none of it has 
come out of public savings. It is fully covered by the 
increases in bank deposits which the Bank of Canada has 
engineered. In the experts’ view, “it is a matter of nice 
judgment how much of the remaining financing should be 
achieved by expanding bank deposits,” or—as one invest- 
ment dealer remarked—by the modern and sophisticated 
method of printing new money. 

The reason why the deficit figure of $648 million is not 
genuine is that Mr Fleming has laid hands on a nice little 
nest egg which the Liberal government had preserved since 
1950. It is known as the “ National Defence Equipment 
Account.” It consists of credits given to the armed forces 
for the replacement of equipment left over from the second 
world war that was given to Nato countries. It gives Mr 
Fleming an additional $165 million which he does not have 
to show in the budgetary accounts, and helps to conceal the 
full extent—more than $800 million—of the expected gap 
between revenue and expenditure this year. 


The D-Mark’s Tenth Birthday 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


N the evening of June 21, 1948, Dr Ludwig Erhard, 

QO then director of the Economic Council of occupied 

- western Germany, and a shade slimmer than the present 

economic minister of the sovereign Federal Republic, 

broadcast to an audience still critically fingering its new 
money. “It is indisputable,” Herr Erhard concluded,. 


that the current purchasing power of our nation can be 
covered and satisfied only out of current work and produc- 
tion ; and consequently that the nation may perform only 
work that is economically useful and approved by the 
community. I know of no economic system that fulfils 
this demand better than the market economy, in which 
every individual for good or ill is dependent on the con- 
sumer’s grace; and which, therefore, in contrast to all 
forms of state control, is the best safeguard against the 
misuse of a nation’s honest work. That is the certain 
guarantee for the stability of our new currency. 


The ten succeeding years of toil and recovery have so 
substantiated Herr Erhard’s faith that it has not been 
surprising to find him assisting with a proud, parental air 
at this week’s celebrations of the D-Mark’s tenth birthday. 
There have been, literally, several parties ; and the occasion 
has been considered worthy of commemoration by postage 
stamp. Only a few seem to have been taking a peep at the 
birthday child’s reverse side. But Simplicissimus, that 
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professional iconoclast, continues unabashedly to lampoon 
the Deutsche Mark as a golden calf in whose assiduous 
worship the nation is neglecting to cultivate its own soul. 


The tangible everyday blessings of the D-Mark are for 
all to see and count. It took a year or so for them to 
germinate. Then from 1950 to 1957 national income rose 
by 112 per cent, and net wages and salaries by 119 per cent. 
The cost of living rose by only 14 per cent in the same period. 
The average working-class family of four which spent 
DM 285 (roughly £23) a month on primary living costs in 
1950, today has DM 538 (£45) to manceuvre with, a large 
part of the ircrease being allotted to clothes and to getting 
about. During the same period imports of fruit, wine, 
coffee, tea, and raw cocoa have more than doubled. So 
has the consumption of cigarettes, beer, and champagne. In 
1950 there were eleven cars to every thousand persons ; 
on January 1, 1958, there were 52. Similarly, the 19 
motor-cycles and scooters to every 1,000 persons have 
become 45. Since 1953, houses and flats have been going 
up at a rate of more than half a million units a year 
(215,000 in 1949, and between the wars, in the same area of 
Germany, never more than 200,000 a year). While 
2,150,500 houses and flats were built in federal Germany 
between 1953 and 1956, only 132,600 went up in eastern 
Germany. The golden West . . . and throughout west 
German industry, the prospective east German fugitive can 
tell himself, there is still a shortage of good skilled workers, 


As last week’s visit to Germany of Mr Eugene Black, 
the president of the World Bank, testified, the aspect of 
the D-Mark in which the outside world is naturally rather 
more interested is its penetration of world markets with 
such effect that Germany’s gold and foreign exchange 
reserves have now reached a total of very nearly DM 24,000 
million. But, notwithstanding Mr Black’s modest bag of a 
new $75 million loan, there is little inclination in the 
German financial world to respofd to Mr Macmillan’s 
invitation to join the United States in more ambitious 
capital investment in the under-developed countries. The 
bulk of opinion that matters maintains that present appear- 
ances deceive—that in truth Germany is short of capital, 
that most industries are insufficiently protected against hard 
times, that the consequences of the war have not yet been 
overcome, and that the cost of recreating the armed forces 
has as yet been scarcely felt. No voices can be heard 
opposing this line of argument. And it is amplified by 
statistical testimony that the pace of economic’ develop- 
ment is slackening. There has been an appreciable decrease 
in orders from abroad. In April the index of industrial 
production per working day (1936=100) rose to 234, 
which was only two per cent above the 1957 level. Steel 
mills are working at eighty per cent of capacity, or roughly 
thirteen per cent below last year’s level; and in other 
industries, notably the textile industry, production is 
markedly slowing down. The competition of the European 
common market lies ahead. Would it not be more prudent 
to hold the foreign exchange surplus in readiness to promote 
exports? 

But as yet there is no general’ foreboding that leaner 
times are round the corner. The uneasiness that marks 
so many Germans has another cause. As is only natural, 
they feel, perhaps still rather vaguely, that they have been 
missing something while playing their part in establishing 
the D-Mark. One manifestation of this is their renewed 
demand through the trade unions for shorter working hours. 
The employers are warning them that they must not expect 
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to be able both to have more leisure and maintain their 
present standard of living. The discontented are being 
reminded that the six-day-week worker, taking the usual 
bank holidays and an 18-day annual paid holiday, already 
has altogether two months and 22 days of the year free. 
The worker with a 45-hour week has as much as a third of 
the year free. But the restlessness has not been allayed. A 
smaller group, who are probably nearer the heart of the 
matter, are concerned at the neglect of education, scientific 
research, and the arts. Schools remain for the most part 
shabby and overcrowded. There is a scarcity of teachers 
and nurses. Shortly there will be one of scientists and 
technicians. And where are the writers, painters, and 
musicians ? The arid state of the arts in contemporary 
Germany should not, however, be attributed entirely to 
ten years’ national pre-occupation with the pursuit of 
creature comforts. The trouble goes farther back than 
that. 


“Operation Napoléon” 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


RENCH savers have been invited this week to take part 
F in a first vote of confidence in the Gaullist regime. 
Throughout the country they are. urged, by posters of 
Marianne with the proverbial woollen stocking, to subscribe 
generously to the new state loan, thus showing their faith 
in the general. General de Gaulle himself is reputed to 
find economic problems boring. But he has chosen his 
minister of finance shrewdly. In the eyes of many investors 
the general stands for order and authority, M. Pinay for 
financial stability and the defence of their interests. 

Economics is not an easy field in which to perform 
miracles. But a happy coincidence can give a minister the 
reputation of a prodigious financial wizard. M. Pinay became 
prime minister in 1952 at a time when world prices were 
falling while France was still in the final stages of galloping 
inflation. He launched a successful loan—tying the bonds 
to gold—and combined this with a campaign of “ persua- 
sion” to keep prices down. French prices fell in keeping 
with world trends—and a myth was born. For millions of 
Frenchmen the small industrialist from St Chamond is still 
the man who brought postwar inflation to an end. 

It is only natural for M. Pinay to apply his old treatment 
once again. His new loan is a repetition of its predecessor 
(indeed the former shares can be freely converted to the 
new). Once again the bonds are tied to the “ napoléon ”— 
the 20 franc gold coin. If the value of the coin (that is, of 
gold) goes up, so will the value of the bonds, but bond- 
holders will not lose if the napoléon falls below its present 
price of 3,600 francs. The link with gold is thus the 
guarantee of security. The rate of interest is only three and 
a half per cent. The bonds, however, are tax-free and 
exempt from death and transfer duties, so that the rate is 
really equivalent to about 6 per cent. M. Pinay also wants 
to seize this chance to get at individual gold hoards and 
foreign currency holdings. For this reason the banks have 
been asked to close their eyes to the calling home of illegal 
hot money. 

Whether the French savers’ faith in the general is suffi- 
ciently strong to be expressed in gold subscriptions to his 
loan remains to be seen. But it is very likely that M. Pinay, 
who has set a target of some 200 milliard francs, has floated 
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a second successful loan and that he has again a fair chance 
of stabilising prices, at least temporarily. In the past year 
or so France has been the odd man out in the western 
economy. While other countries were worried by prospects 
of recession, France was still in the throes of an inflationary 
boom (output last month was still 12 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period of the previous year). Its 
problems were rising prices, shortage of labour and, above 
all, a yawning gap in foreign payments. There are signs, 
however, that the French inflation, too, may now be due for 
a halt. 

From June, 1957, to January of this year wholesale prices 
of foodstuffs rose by nearly a quarter ; prices of manufac- 
tured goods increased by 7 per cent. Since then the pace 
has slackened. With crop prospects fair, it is thought in 
Paris that food prices may be kept at their new high level. 
As to manufactured goods, after the recent increases many 
sellers have reported consumer resistance. Finally, credit 
restrictions introduced last year are beginning to have an 
impact and are expected to affect the boom in capital goods 
later in the year. Altogether, the climate seems once again 
favourable for M. Pinay. One unknown factor is the mood 
of labour. Over the last twelve months wages have not 
kept pace with retail prices and their purchasing power has 
dropped by about six per cent. On the eve of the political 
crisis, the unions, particularly in the civil service and the 
nationalised industries, were going to strike for higher 
wages. Will they now accept the pledge of stable prices or 
will they fight to make up the loss ? 


On the foreign front M. Pinay can hope for a respite. 
The loan, even if it does not bring in much gold and foreign 
currency, should at least halt speculation against the franc 
and thus make the slender reserves last a bit longer. The 
situation was becoming alarming. The French deficit in 
the European Payments Union rose in May to $76 million. 
The money borrowed in Washington at the beginning of the 
year was running short. The gold and dollar reserves— 
excluding the last-resort stock of the Bank of France—have 
fallen below $250 million. Admittedly there are some 
hopeful signs. The drop in world freight rates and an 
expected tourist surplus should reduce the French deficit 
on invisibles. Until very recently, however, it looked as if 
the economy might not get through the autumn without 
another dollar shot in the arm. Now, with the travel 
allowance cancelled, new import restrictions in store and 
the prospect of a favourable current in hot money toward 
Paris, M. Pinay may hope to postpone the day of reckoning 
to the beginning of next year. In the meantime, the 
appearance of stability and financial recovery should help 
the general to win his electoral battles in the autumn. 


Victories at the polls do not eliminate economic problems. 
The problems facing France are so well known that they 
need only be restated briefly. There is the question of exces- 
sive home demand. In 1957 the defence bill amounted to 
1,482 billion francs or 29 per cent of total state expenditure. 
This year it was to be slightly cut, but actual expenditure 
exceeds the estimates and General Salan is asking for more. 
Even a modest implementation of the promises of integra- 
tion will heavily increase the Algerian bill. The general 
has social ambitions as well, and the plans for reform in 
health and education with which he is credited are likely 
to be costly. Finally, the gaullist desire to enter the 


atomic club involves a high entrance fee and heavy mem- 
It is difficult to see how the 
For the moment the choice 


bership dues ever after. 
bill for all this can be met. 
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seems to lie between a combination of severe controls with 
heavy taxes, and still more inflation. 

Any new rise in prices would price France completely out 
of world markets. The 20 per cent devaluation of last 
August is only now being made official. Whether or not it 
was ever sufficient to close the gap between French and 
foreign prices, most of its benefits have been swallowed up 
in the meantime by internal inflation. A study by the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation at the 
close of last year showed that French wholesale prices 
were the highest in western Europe and one-fifth above the 
British level. This week the French government was com- 
pelled to report to the OEEC that it was unable to take the 
first step back to the road of trade liberalisation. In the 
present circumstances, “ European ” prospects look dim and 
M. Pinay’s professions of devotion to free trade have a 
quaintly platonic air. 

Speculative trends change, the balance of trade remains. 
The French trade deficit is running at a higher level than 
the official experts had forecast and in the present state of 
world trade- there is little scope for a rapid expansion of 
exports. A cut in imports—through restrictions or a further 
devaluation—seems unavoidable. The French National 
Accounts Commission, in a gloomy report recently, warned 
the government to prepare the country for the shock so that 
France would not wake up in 1959 with a major economic 
crisis precipitated by a shortage of imported materials. 
Something more than a second dose of M. Pinay’s confidence 
pills will be needed to get France out of its financial 
difficulties. 


Cyprus Waits 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


Wednesday 


NKARA’S apparent rejection in advance of the British 
plan for Cyprus has, of course, meant that the Turkish 


interest in Mr Macmillan’s actual statement is much less 


than that of the Greeks. All that the Turks are interested 
in is partition, which they know beforehand they are not 
going to get; most of them are in any case unable to 
appreciate the constitutional niceties reportedly attributed 
to the new plan in order to ensure the impartial treatment 
of the two communities. The big tragedy of recent months 
is, of course, the way in which the Turks have taken up such 
an advanced position over partition that they now have 
nothing to fall back on. A very small minority of the more 
intelligent Turks realise that they have hopelessly over- 
played their hand, but even they feel that they are in 
Ankara’s hands. 

Most of the ordinary Greek Cypriots are now gasping to 
accept anything within reason; the business community in 
particular is strongly in favour of accepting the British 
plan. The tribulations that all Greeks have undergone in 
the last few months have been grim; Turkish violence last 
week was the last straw. It is thought that Archbishop 
Makarios has come to appreciate the strong feelings of the 
Greeks and does not want a civil war with the Turks. The 
right-wingers and the Greek press may vehemently con- 
demn the plan on the ground that it includes no commit- 
ment to self-determination. There may be a trial of 
strength on this question between Archbishop Makarios 
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and Grivas ; but the Archbishop is probably strong enough 
to prevent a major outbreak. In official quarters a mild 
degree of optimism about the attitude of the Greeks can 
be detected, although their first reaction may be negative ; 
allowance must, it is felt, be made for the Greeks’ tendency 
to say no when they mean yes. 

A new factor which may complicate Cypriot reactions is 
the last-minute intervention by Nato. The first local com- 
ment was confused and conflicting. Mr Zhiartides, the left- 
wing leader, took the line that if Nato’s action helps to 
promote the interests of the Cypriot people, the Left will 
agree to it, much as it dislikes Nato. The big fear in the 
minds of the Greeks is that the Nato action may lead to 
another long delay. All sides, indeed, agree that this would 
be disastrous. It is felt that the Government must declare 
itself this week and let Nato’s back-stage pressure go on 
afterwards, 

Whether or not the Greeks and Turks can again settle 
down together is a conundrum. Both sides tend to pessi- 
mism after last week’s events. But the tragic irony and 
basic weakness of the Turkish case is that when left to 
themselves Greeks and Turks get on perfectly well together. 
Since, however, passions have become so inflamed, it would 
obviously be wise to have a period of separation in which 
each side runs its own affairs. After seven years, perhaps, 
the ordinary people of the two communities might settle 
down again—provided that the Turks were left undisturbed 
by demagogic rabble-rousers and the Greeks were not 
whipped up by the ultra-nationalist mayors who are deter- 
mined to take it out of the Turks. An enormous amount of 
harm has been done by the extremist leaders on both sides, 
such as the Greek mayor of Nicosia, Dr Dervis, and Dr 
Kuchuk, the Turkish leader. Moreover, the Greeks unfor- 
tunately cannot see that, although they have never attacked 
the Turks (Eoka’s campaign has always been directed against 
the British or their own “ traitors”), their attitude of 
superiority towards the Turks breeds as much bitterness as 
do Eoka bullets. These psychological undercurrents operate 
powerfully among the educated men in each community 


whose co-operation will be essential to the success of any 
plan for Cyprus. 


Hedging in the Maghreb 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TUNIS 


HE top three leaders of the Algerian rebel organisation 

(FLN), MM. Ferhat Abbas, Boussouf and Krim 
Belkacem, arrived in Tunis from Cairo at the beginning 
of the week. A few hours later M. Balafrej and M. Bouabid, 
the prime minister and deputy prime minister of Morocco, 
arrived from Rabat by way of Paris. The first three were 
met by the Neo-Destour party without ceremony ; the 
second group was received by members of the Tunisian 
government, headed by M. Ladgham, President Bourguiba’s 
senior colleague. 

There could be no clearer way of showing that the FLN 
is not yet a government and that the discussions in Tunis 
will take place at two levels. First there will be talks 
between the Tunisian and Moroccan government represen- 
tatives, and only after that, a meeting of political leaders 
from the three North African countries to follow up the 
resolutions made at the Tangiers conference and to demon- 
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e things they say! 
This is the Age of the Common Man, all right! 
Maybe, but even today I doubt if the worker gets a proper stake in industry. 
Things are changing, though. 


Not that I’ve noticed. 


Well, quite a number of concerns now have profit-sharing schemes, and some — like 


I.C.1.’s —also enable their employees to become stockholders. 
Yes, but these schemes are only smokescreens. The bosses 
simply depress wages to find the money to pay for them. 

That’s where yowre wrong. I.C_I. workers get the wages that have 

been negotiated on their behalf by seventeen Trade Unions. 

Any benefits they receive under the Company’s profit-sharing scheme are over 
and above what they get in their pay envelopes. 
Yes, but I.C.I. isn’t Santa Claus. If the wages don’t suffer, 
something else must — amenities or something. 
Wrong again, friend. I.C.I.’s policy has led to a steady improvement in the 

service conditions of tts employees, and the profit-sharing scheme is just another 

example. From now on, the employees are going forward with 
the stockholders as joint partners in their own 


efficient and expanding business. 
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strate to France and Cairo the solidarity of the Maghreb. 

At the beginning of the conference the positions were 
as follows. The Algerians, after deliberations in Cairo, 
decided, by way of reply to General de Gaulle, to try to 
press forward with the formation of an Algerian govern- 
ment-in-exile. They arrived in Tunisia in force in order 
to convince M. Bourguiba and M. Balafrej of the need for 
such a government, and to announce that they intended to 
intensify their struggle against the French army and the 
French community in Algeria, especially in the towns. 

The Moroccans clearly have two contradictory worries: 
they want to show that, compared with Tunisia, they are 
not dragging their feet over the Algerian question and that 
they intend to apply both the spirit and the letter of the 
Tangiers resolution recommending help for the FLN ; they 
equally want to do nothing that might lead to a breach 
with France. ' 

On this second point, the Moroccans found that the 
Tunisians share their concern. M. Bourguiba cannot con- 
template a rupture with Paris just when he is engaged in 
securing the final evacuation of his country by negotiation. 
The agreement between Paris and Tunis stipulates that the 
French forces leave all their bases in Tunisia and regroup 
in Bizerta before October 1st. Negotiations will then begin 
for a “provisional agreement” on the use by France of 
the Bizerta base. Of the 22,000 soldiers, marines and air- 
men now in Tunisia, 15,000 will remain at Bizerta. This 
is only two-thirds the present force ; on the other hand it 
is twice as large as the Tunisian army. 

The Tunisians are bound to consider this proportion a 
continuing threat to their security and independence. In 
the next few months they will try to redress the balance by 
increasing their forces and buying more arms. President 
Bourguiba has declared himself ready to buy arms from 
anywhere, if need be from Czechoslovakia, if the Anglo- 
Americans continue to refuse to supply him. In recent 
weeks he has had to procure arms from the Algerians. 

As neither Tunis nor Rabat is ready to agree to its 
formation, the Algerian government-in-exile will not see the 
light of day for several weeks, perhaps several months. The 
Americans will not be displeased ; they have lately been 
pressing the Tunisian and Moroccan governments to 
persuade the FLN to leave Cairo and to abandon, for the 
present, the idea of forming an Algerian government in 
circumstances that would force everybody to choose imme- 
diately between France and North Africa. The French 
government, for its part, has made concessions to Tunis 
and Rabat in the hope of gaining a respite. This respite 
seems to have been secured, at any rate on the diplomatic 
level. Governing circles in Tunis and Rabat think that it 
will last three months. 


Mr Kishi’s Potted Plants 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


N industrious Cabinet-maker, Mr Yoshida hired and 
A fired ministers as rapidly as a Tokyo kamikaze taxi-cab 


company hires and fires drivers. Mr Kishi has hitherto 
been much more gentlemanly, but has just succeeded in 
demonstrating that he can be equally drastic, when he 
chooses. Of his first cabinet, the sole survivor in the 
second is the foreign minister, Mr Fujiyama—whom most 
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political observers had regarded as the one most likely to 
be dropped. The next most important post, the finance 
ministry, goes to Mr Kishi’s own younger brother, Mr 
Eisaku Sato. It was expected that, if the finance minister 
were changed at all, the job would go either to Mr Hayato 
Ikeda, or to Mr Takeo Miki. In the upshot, though neither 
got the coveted post, both are in the new cabinet. This 
shows remarkable persuasive powers on the part of Mr 
Kishi (and also of Mr Sato, who had a leading role in per- 
suading both of them to play in his brother’s team)—all 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that Mr Ikeda 
especially is regarded as an expert on finance, whereas Mr 
Kishi with his usual frankness has cheerfully admitted that 
Mr Sato is an expert politician but only an “amateur 
financier.” The other members of the new cabinet are of 
relatively small importance, but all, or nearly all, are 
believed to be loyal to Mr Kishi. 


* 


Mr Kishi has called his major reshuffle “ obeying the 
voice of heaven,” by which he means that it is his response 
to the need, long recognised by everyone as overdue, to 
end the faction fights within Japan’s ruling Liberal- 
Democrat party. It may even work, for hitherto the chief 
faction leaders have been Mr Ikeda, Mr Miki—and Mr 
Kono, who has been as ruthlessly dropped from the new 
cabinet as all the others, though he now becomes chairman 
of the party’s “executive board.” Mr Ikeda and Mr Miki 
would not have entered a cabinet which also contained Mr 
Kono ; Mr Kono may hesitate to challenge a cabinet that 
now contains all the important factions save his own. 
However, lest any would-be saboteurs have succeeded, 
despite his vigilance, in getting into his new cabinet, Mr 
Kishi has seen fit to utter a thoughtful and typically phrased 
word of warning. Asked how his new line-up would be 
regarded by factionalists, the prime minister retorted: 
“What factionalists ?. Factions have now ceased to exist.” 
Then, with his well-known smile, he drew his interrogator’s 
attention to a row of potted plants, and murmured: “ All 
of these were carefully selected by a master gardener, yet 
some—one or two—are not perfect, under the surface ; 
the same may be true of my new cabinet.” Any bad plants 
that are discovered will, he implied, be tossed out. Mr 
Kishi has obviously strengthened his own position, and does 
not mind who knows it. 

Before he could announce his new cabinet—or even 
secure the Diet’s formal approval of his own reinstallation 
as prime minister—Mr Kishi had to suffer some tedious 
filibustering by the Socialists. The opening Diet session 
scenes recalled the robust hours of June 4, 1954, when the 
Socialists assaulted the Speaker, and some thirty Dietmen 
were injured in a mélée which 200 policemen were called 
in to subdue. On this occasion, the Speaker escaped man- 
handling, but the Diet secretary, whose presence in the 
chamber was required before the Diet could be declared 
in session, was kept confined to his office by Socialists 
blocking the corridor. After this display of belligerency, 
the Socialists succeeded in dragging out the elections of 
standing committee chairmen, a process which normally 
takes ninely minutes, to two full days. They were pro- 
testing that Mr Kishi’s insistence that all sixteen committee 
chairmen as well as the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
should be Liberal-Democrats ; in the pre-election Diet, the 
Socialists held the deputy speakership and were chairmen 
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of five committees. Mr Kishi argued that the Socialists 
had abused their positions, by pulling out their chairmen 
each time they wished to stall the work of the committees, 
which happened frequently. Over the Socialists’ protests, he 
has reverted to the pre-1953 situation, when the Yoshida 
Government agreed to an Opposition proposal to divide 
committee chairmanships approximately in proportion to 
relative party strengths. Mr Kishi has now warned the 
Socialists, with an eye to their future Diet behaviour, that 
while he is prepared to negotiate differences “ amicably ” 
with them, “ there is a limit to our amicability.” 

Mr Kishi claims that despite his cabinet reshuffle, his 
basic policies will remain unchanged. This means that he 
will continue to have close and cordial relations with the 
West, will seek ever closer and more cordial ties with the 
other countries—those which are “ free ”—of Asia, and will 
“oppose” (as distinct from being neutral towards, which 
is what the Socialists advocate) what he follows Mr Dulles’s 
example in calling “ international communism.” Neverthe- 
less it is possible to detect in Mr Kishi’s most recent state- 
ments a distinct hardening of attitude towards Communist 
China. He insists that, despite Peking’s harsh words about 
himself, he still favours increased trade with China; but 
it is plain that he is now considerably less hopeful about 
this than he was (he never was very), and, if only America 
will play, is much more interested in both expanding 
Japanese exports to the United States and expanding Japan’s 
trade with South-east Asia: but, for the latter, more Ameri- 
can aid dollars are, he says, indispensable. Does he perhaps 
calculate that a proper display of coolness towards Peking 
may help to bring them forth ? To Communist China, he 
addressed the following pointed rebuke: “ My China policy 
has now received the overwhelming support of the Japanese 
people ; I hope Peking will understand this.” 


Two Views of the World 
Economy 


ROM Basle the Bank of International Settlements looks 

down in its annual report on a world economy in 
a shaky state. Recession in America, slowdown in Europe, 
and the resulting drop in the incomes of primary producers 
seem to mark not a mere short-term check but the end 
of the long postwar expansion of the economy of the 
western world. “There was, however, one economic 
indicator which did not behave according to the usual 
pattern,” the report comments on the American economy: 
prices have gone on rising despite recession. With more 
urgency perhaps than at any other time since the war 
economists and politicians are taxed by the crucial problem 
how to achieve further economic expansion without 
inflation. 

The bank’s report throws useful light on the argument. 
One chapter is a study of the relationship in certain 
countries between savings and investment—the key to the 
problem. As solutions, the sturdy bankers’ recipes are put 
forward: freer trade must stimulate productivity, hold 
down prices and shift resources to where they are needed 
most ; monetary inflation must be stamped out before 
healthy growth can be resumed ; a pause, like the present 
one, loosening the stretched muscles of the economy, is a 
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precondition of further sound expansion. But there is not 
much in the report to suggest how expansion is to be 
resumed. 


* 


A rather different philosophy inspires the first part of 
the World Economic Survey for 1957 just published by 
the United Nations. Its authors, who were specifically 
commissioned by the Economic and Social Council to study 
the problem of world inflation are plainly concerned lest 
the attempt to curb inflation by restrictive policies should 
slow down economic growth in the long run. 

Their study provides a good deal of evidence to support 
the depressing now-fashionable view that a measure of infla- 
tion is inherent in modern industrial economies. There is 
some interesting analysis of what one may perhaps call 
“ Cousins-inflation,” the refusal of wages to fall, or to stop 
rising, despite credit squeezes and slackenings of demand. 
But the survey does bring out some constructive points too ; 
it suggests lessons that may help to ensure that the next 
phase of economic growth is as free as possible from the 
tears of inflation and the slowing of growth which tend to 
follow. The survey shows how shortages in certain key 
sectors of industry—steel, capital goods—played a signifi- 
cant part in the inflation which crept up on Europe in 1955 
and 1956. With coal piled up at the pitheads, steel output 
down, and order books shortening in the capital goods 
industries, it is a good thing to be reminded that lack of 
capacity in industries like steel and machine tools has helped 
in the past to stifle expansion. 

Some intriguing morals can perhaps be drawn from the 
section of the survey on inflation in the communist econo- 
mies. Communists, after all, are even more apt than 
capitalists to try to suck too many goods from too few 
resources. The frail economies of the satellites have 
suffered from inflation pretty badly. Russia, however, does 
present the spectacle of remarkable growth side by side with 
considerable price stability. Its bureaucratic economy has 
certainly not benefited from the bankers’ recipe of free 
trade, but it has gone flat out for stern monetary deflation, 
strong incentives to individuals to earn and save, and 
massive investment in the basic industries as the prerequisite 
of growth. 


A NEW SERVICE 
OF ECONOMIC AND MARKETING RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


A series of continuous comprehensive surveys are now being 
prepared to assist manufacturers and others to estimate the 
future market for the following goods: Electric washing 
machines; Tyres; Refrigerators; Car heaters; Vacuum 
Cleaners; Cycles; Electric fires and convector heaters; 
Gas and electric cookers ; Car radios ; Radios and radiograms ; 
Record players and Gramophones; Sewing machines: Tele- 
vision sets; and Passenger cars. 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 


and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext.13 
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For over seven years, the distillation towers of British The expansion of the project on a scale 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals have beena partoftheindustrial notable in Scottish industrial history is a 

scene at Grangemouth. They symbolise the successful tribute to imaginative planning. Further disiion 
fusion of engineering and other scientific skillsinanenter- plants are now under construction at Grange- toys; pig 
prise of national significance. Jointly sponsored by The mouth to increase production still more— 

British Petroleum Company and The DistillersCompany, bringing the total capital investment to more Ben ma 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals and its subsidiaries are than £25m and assisting the development of sede 
firmly established in a new British chemical industry | manyimportantindustries throughout Britain 

supplying basic raw materials for conversion to many _— designed to exploit the great potentialities 

products which are or will soon become householdnames. of petroleum chemicals. 


BRITI 
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nyears of success 


B.H.C. Products......+:s. and some of their end uses 


me Styrene Monomer and Polystyrene. Diethyl Ether Solvent for extraction of oils and 
(Synthetic rubbers and rubber-like alkaloids in the Pharmaceutical 
plastics; electrical equipment; Industry. Anaesthetics. 
toys; piping). Polyethylene. 
Isopropyl Alcohol Acetone (solvent for rayon, 
explosives, lacquers, aircraft dopes 
| Raw materials for textiles; synthetic and adhesives). Intermediate for 
fibres; plasties; paper; leather and pharmaceuticals and other fine 
food processing industries; chemicals. 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. 
Solvent for industrial finishes. Tetrapropylene Household and industrial synthetic 
Methylated spirits, detergents. 


HYDROCARBON CHEMICALS LTD 


Butadiene Synthetic rubbers and rubber-like 
plastics. Boot and shoe soles. 


*Polyethylene Household, medical and laboratory 
articles; piping; cable insulation. 


*Cumene/Phenol Phenol! (resins; insecticides; herbicides; 
synthetic fibres; lubricating oil additives). 
Intermediate for dye stuffs, 
pharmaceuticals and other fine chemicals, 


*PLANTS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
AND DUE FOR COMPLETION IN 1959 


GRANGEMOUTH ° STIRLINGSHIRE 
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Trade with the East 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan, 
THE CHARTERED BANK 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, link 
East and West through a system of one hundred branches extending to 
most centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 
industry. In particular an effective credit information service and skilled assistance 
and advice are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking new 
business connections in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


CIncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 























HENRY GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


International merchants in non-ferrous metals, rubber, cocoa, 
vegetable oils, raw wool and steel 


MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, NEW YORK, ete. 








Head Office 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS - LEADENHALL AVENUE - LONDON - EC3 
Telephone : MANsion House 4521 


DUS SOR AA 


















Subsidiary Companies 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD - SINGAPORE - PENANG - KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD - MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 


Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, India, Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 
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- ALSO made it clear in my Budget statement 
I that, while our objectives are fundamental 
eS and unchanging, we are determined to keep 
our policies flexible and to adjust them promptly 
whenever our assessment of the situation suggests the 
need for that,” said the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this week. Clearly the Government’s assessment now 
does suggest it is time to alter course. And so it is. 
And so it has. 

Only second to our export trade, Mr Heathcoat 
Amory again nominated industrial investment as a part 
of our economy “in which we must make sure, in 
particular, that we go ahead as fast as conditions allow.” 
This week he has increased the dosage of fiscal 
encouragement to private investment that he gave in 
the Budget, and the cost of money to invest has been 
brought down. But bringing Bank rate back to § per 
cent will reasonably be interpreted more widely than 
that: as a formal recognition that the economy can 
now safely, albeit cautiously, begin to take up some of 
its slack. “ It is still the main aim,” the Chancellor was 
concerned to remind the Commons, “ of the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy to put the strength of sterling, 
the soundness of our international financial position and 
price stability as our first objective,” and in his explana- 
tion of the changed proposals for initial allowances 
he did not in fact use the term “expansion.” But 
clearly it is no longer going to be a dirty word. 

Whether the reality will follow the rehabilitation of 
the word very quickly remains to be seen. As was said 
in The Economist last week, this shift in policy may 
be no more than is required to prevent production 
drooping significantly during the rest of this year. The 
private investment boom is passing ; there are signs 
that certain stocks at least are being run down ; most 
of the impressions one can glean of forward orders in 
industry continue to suggest slackening ahead. This 
has been the cost, deliberately accepted, of somewhat 
greater stability in home prices, of significantly 


WORLD 


— The Thaw 


moderating increases in wages, of making British in- 
dustry a good deal more interested in export markets 
than some of it was three years ago—and hence, largely 
as a reflection, of achieving greater strength for sterling 
and the reserves. But that cost, remarkably enough, has 
so far been reckonable only in terms of what might have 
been, for production—and inyestment—have hardly 
declined until now. 


“c HILE one cannot suppose that initial allowances 

WV are by themselves often likely to be a determin- 
ing factor in investment plans when they are under con- 
sideration, I believe that they nevertheless exert a 
positive influence,” said the Chancellor. In the Budget, 
initial allowances on new plant and machinery had been 
raised from 20 to 25 per cent, and those on new indus- 
trial buildings from 10 to 124 per cent: the figures will 
now go up instead to 30 per cent and 15 per cent 
respectively. The concession will cost nothing in the 
current fiscal year but will double the cost of the original 
Budget relief to £32 million in 1959-60 and to £46 
million in the following year. The allowance of 40 per 
cent on mining works remains unchanged: so do the 
investment allowances still allowable on ships, new 
research assets and certain fuel-saving equipment. 
Initial allowances constitute an interest-free loan over 
the depreciation life of a new asset, by increasing the 
proportion of its cost that can be written off for tax 
purposes in the year of acquisition, but require “‘ repay- 
ment” later in higher tax liability: investment allow- 
ances are a straight subsidy for new assets, enabling the 
investor to write off more than their whole cost for tax 
purposes. Both, in varying strengths, offer incentives 
to invest (and in some degree investment allowances 
have been interpreted as an indirect contribution from 
the Revenue to the problem of buying plant at modern 
prices to replace old upon which depreciation has been 
allowable only at historical costs). 


It is not surprising that the Opposition, in its guise 
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of a “ high-investment party,” should have advised the 
Chancellor to use investment allowances in stimulating 
investment, not merely to put up initial ones ; and that 
on this, at least, the Federation of British Industries 
should be staunchly behind the Labour Party. What 
is perhaps surprising is that Mr Amory has not yet 


chosen to back these selective and general “selective” . 


encouragements to private investment in preference to 
relaxing the slightly more generalised discouragements 
to it represented by his formal directive to limit bank 
advances and by the currently restrictive rules of the 
Capital Issues Committee. 


RF’ per cent by itself is not a Bank rate that of itself 
signifies either expansion or renewed restriction. 
But a reduction from 7 per cent to § per cent in just 
three months made in three stages two of which were 
made in an atmosphere of strikes says a great deal. For 
once neither the Bank of England nor the Treasury has 
“Jet it be known ” that this week’s reduction marks no 
change in policy. It patently does mark one. It pro- 
claims the end of the 7 per cent chapter. After three 
reductions Bank rate is back again to where it was in the 
summer of last year. The autumn drain against sterling 
is again just beginning ; the mark is again strong and 
sterling is again being sold as its best route into it. 

But with what reserve must the comparison with a 
year ago now be coupled. The present slight weakness 
of sterling (the rate against the dollar slid further to 
$2.8033 after the Bank rate announcement but quickly 
recovered to $2.81) worries no one, for sterling has had 
six months of a remarkably good run and formidable 
strength has been built up. The Bank may have cut 
Bank rate with the feeling that it is convenient to have 
a rate from which the next move might with equal pro- 
bability be in either direction. But it certainly did 
not—as is sometimes crudely suggested in the market— 
come down in order to go up when the seasonal pull 
~ reaches its peak. 

If this is the end of the 7 per cent chapter, then 
although the initial allowance concession happened to 
precede Bank rate because of the accident of the timing 
of the Finance Bill, that concession must be regarded 
as the beginning of the next chapter—the chapter that 
will include the review of the instruction to the Capital 
Issues Committee and a review of the ceilings on bank 
lending (both by now pretty ineffective). On that 
hypothesis Bank rate might now be allowed to rest on 
the 5 per cent platfotm for a little while.- What will 
happen in that interval depends partly on the guess that 
investors make about the timing and direction of the 
next move. 


F™ Bank rate changes have been as widely and 
as accurately forecast as last Thursday’s ; so the 
immediate move in the market, except naturally for 
short-dated gilt-edged which rose in heavy buying, was 
small. Long-dated gilt-edged rose only by about 16, 
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for the official funding policy is keeping some long- 
dated stocks cheap. Seven day money in the local 
authority market came down by a little over } per cent 
to 5} per cent or a little less. Leading industrial shares 


closed a few pence higher. The market’s true reaction: 
will become clearer in succeeding days but a first glance’ 


suggests that the “ bulls ” are in'the ascendant and that 
Bank rate may still be talked down further. 

One consequence of having no further move in Bank 
rate clearly in sight could conceivably be to take some 
of the steam out of the gilt-edged market and to reduce 
the rate of funding by the Government brokers’ sales 
through the market. Funding at the long end should 
still be able to continue and if the rate of funding is 
reduced it should be remembered that funding is not 
an end in itself. It is an efficient means of imparting a 
tautness to the credit system, the need for which has 
become less imperative. 


N the money market, the Bank’s move had generally 

been expected, and had been largely discounted. 
Bills have been in keen demand, partly from over- 
seas sources, and on a number of occasions discount 
houses have taken small seven day loans at Bank rate 
rather than sell their bills. At the preceding Treasury 
bill tender on Friday last week the discount rate had 
been cut by no less than »2 per cent, a quite unusually 
large step except in anticipation of a Bank rate 
change. At just over 43 per cent, the rate was a full 


PRICES AND BANK RATE CHANGES 





Conversion 2%, 1958-59 ..... 96 R 97} 98} | 9B 38 
Exchequer 3%, 1960......... 96 7 97 971: | 98h 
Savings 24%, 1964-67 ........ 80 i; 79 80: 5 BIS 
British Gas 34%, 1969-71 .... 814 801} 81% BIZ 
British Transport 3%, 1978-88 61 # 63 *& 6544 | 65 # 
Funding 34%, 1999-2004 ..... 67 3s 68 45 70 gs i 
Associated Portland Cement.. 43/9 35/3 36/6 | 40/- 
Associated Electrical ......... 60/3 51/3* 48/9 | 50/9 
MOUNT: in kcands se ceancctacs 34/- 28/3 29/9 | 35/3 
British Petroleum............ 129/- 90/- 1013 106/3 
Imperial Chemical............ 41/- 40/74 44/3 45/6 
Imperial Tobacco ............ 40/103; 42/6 43/6 | 45/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘‘A’’....... 49/4} 40/3 43/4k | 44/7} 
Se AP SION vo. ccccsusee 30/- 27/3* 27/3 30/3 
PN bb Siarsecdinwscteos 110/7$ | 92/- 89 /- 90/- 
WEN cuckncnnnsceccadneos 93/14 74/103} 73/9 77/3 


* Ex dividend. Gilt-edged prices shown net of accrued interest. 


I per cent below Bank rate, and was thus already 4. per 
cent below the new Bank rate. The scope for further 
reductions in the bill rate will be set by the wider view 
of the trend of monetary policy. If the market should 
still fear that the next Bank rate change may be an 
upward one, bill rate will obviously be nearer Bank rate 
than it has been in past months. 

The adjustment of fixed rates in the money market 
again has been exactly in line with the Bank rate 
change. Thus the clearing banks’ deposit rate falls 
to 3 per cent, and the minimum rate on money lent 
to discount houses at call to 34 per cent. The new 
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blue chip companies are charged to 64 
some personal borrowers. 

“The foot off the brake, but not yet on the 
accelerator ” is the metaphor in which the present stage 
of credit policy is being described. If that analysis is 
right, there must remain some doubts whether this will 


per cent, for 





Whether the halt in the fall in commodity 
prices is a pause or an upward pointer depends 
upon the prospect of renewed American 
industrial demand, 


NE general precept urgently needs to be recom- 
() mended to those preparing for the Common- 


wealth economic conference at Montreal next 
September. It is to talk about liquidity, and not about 
commodities. The way to advance everybody’s stan- 
dard of life—including that of producers of primary 
materials—is to work for a general increase in inter- 
national trade and production. Once that happens, 
demand will rise for all primary products that are 
really wanted. The way to risk 
impoverishing the whole Common- 
wealth is to arrange a host of 
specific agreements about particu- 
lar commodities: that is, to say 
that Commonwealth countries will 
not buy cheap commodities from 
outside, but will chummily agree to 
buy dearer commodities from each 
other. 

Unfortunately, there are signs 
that the Commonwealth officials 
who have spent the last two weeks 
in London, preparing a preliminary agenda for the 
Montreal conference, may have got off on the wrong 
foot. They are reported to have enmeshed themselves in 
detailed discussions of about seventeen different com- 
modities in which Commonwealth countries are particu- 
larly interested. And, while they have been talking, the 
slump in commodity prices has in fact been halted. 
The Economist commodity price indicator, also by a 
strange coincidence composed of seventeen commodi- 
ties, shows quarter by quarter these percentage changes: 


1956 1957 1958 
CGE GOIN ov. kk 0 cceceds +0-34 —3-26 —1-40 
Second quarter.......... —5-23 —1-37 +1-07 
FOO QUO 6.6 ce ccceccs +4-4l —4-16 
Fourth quarter... ccs ccce +3-70 —4-79 


It would, of course, be foolish to suggest that the 
troubles of the primary producers are over just because 
the fall has stopped. This could be a pause in a longer 
decline ; or it could be the beginning of the end of 
the “bear” market. But, if it does presage recovery, 
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be enough to retain momentum in the economy ; but 
the power to touch the accelerator remains unimpaired. 
There is plenty of time for debate over the duration, the 
techniques, the incidentals, and the success of disinfla- 
tionary policy. But there was no time to waste in 
adjusting it once evidence began to accumulate that its 
objects, within limits, had come to pass. 





recovery will take off from a level of prices that already 
embarrasses many of the producers. Almost every 
overseas member of the sterling area will probably 
draw down its sterling balances—its London bank 
account—this year. 

Fortunately a healthier British economy can support 
a moderate drawing down of sterling balances. But 
the primary producers of the world will have problems 
of internal adjustment to face. The Economist indi- 
cator stands about 13 per cent below its early 1957 
peak. That bell-wether of the commodity markets— 
copper—is at much less than half its March 1956 peak 
of £435 per ton. How fervently Rhodesia must hope 
that the modest rally in copper will persist—and how 
thankful Rhodesians ought to be 
that £400 a ton copper did not last 
another year or two. If it had done 
so their standards of living and 
their costs of production might 
have reached a height from which 
it would have been perilous to fall. 

Thus far the world has stood up 
remarkably well to the impact of 
recession in America. It is useful 
now to bring that recession into 
proper perspective. The American 
recession did not start the fall in 
commodities ; it is nearer to the truth to say that it was 
started by that fall. And the fall naurally had imporant 
repercussions on the share markets of London, New 
York and Toronto. But the future of industrial activity 
in the United States will now decide whether what is 
happening to commodities is a pause or the beginning 
of a rally. 

The immediate reason why commodity prices broke 
was the backwash that followed the ending of the Suez 
crisis ; war fears and war buying stopped ; commodities 
piled up in a longer supply line were drained out: 
shipping tonnage was released from the long journey 
round the Cape of Good Hope and freight rates fell. 
In the accompanying charts, a freight element is 
included in most of the commodity prices used. 

But a fall in commodity prices—possibly with a 
different timing—would have occurred, Suez or no 
Suez. This was made inevitable for metals particularly, 
but for some agricultural commodities as well, by the 
large capital investment that stockpile buying had called 
into being. Sometimes actually aided by Government 








investment, the productive capacity created still existed 
when the American stockpile programme was substan- 
tially completed and when, with little thought about the 
example it was setting, the British Government began 
to unload its stock. This was the basic cause of the 
crack in the commodity markets. It will not be mended 
until industrial demand expands sufficiently to take 
care of the productive capacity that was created. Mean- 
while, each country thinks that the commodity which 
it exports is a special case ; one rolls dairy products on 
to the agenda, while another claims that its lead and 
zinc mines ought to have prior treatment. 
Circumstances differ widely from commodity to com- 
modity (cocoa, revelling in a West Africa crop failure, 
rose steeply throughout the slump). But over a large 
part of the commodity field, stability has been brought 
about by deliberate temporary curtailment. By tightly 
controlled international agreement as with tin, wheat 
and, to some degree, sugar, or by much looser arrange- 
ments, as with copper, producers have managed to 
hold supplies off the market. Their capacity to produce 
again when the climate is more favourable is unim- 
paired. The American government with its stockpile 
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scheme for copper, has co-operated, but industrial 
demand has not yet expanded. 

That must limit the scope for any sustained recovery. 
Nevertheless the turnround, when it comes, could be 
sharp. Producers of several commodities, tin and 
copper among them, have cut back to below the current 
estimated true rate of consumption, to make allowance 
for the fact that the consumer, the merchant and even 
the speculator (though there are few speculators in 
commodities now) ‘would wish to reduce their holdings. 
When buyers come in again, they will find stocks 
limited ; and they will have to come in, even at today’s 
reduced rates of consumption. There seems to some 
market experts to be already a little evidence that 
buyers are coming in. Significantly the customs smelters 
in the United States were able to raise prices before the 
announcement of the new American stockpile pro- 
gramme, which looks as though they had orders and 
no great stock. If a little buying occurs at the right 
moment it could breed confidence and more orders. 


But whether buyers will behave like that—and whether - 


they will stay long when they do come in—depends 
on American industrial recovery. 
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NEW ISSUES 


Sinews of Re-expansion 


EFORE the reduction in Bank rate investors were already 

poised for a new and more expansive period in the 
markets. During the week ended on Wednesday, and 
especially on Wednesday when the new Stock Exchange 
Account opened, industrials and gilt-edged were bought. 
The Economist indicator rose 3.7 to 191.7 ; the Financial 
Times index of Government stocks rose from 83.52 to 83.62. 
The big AEI debenture issue had been steered to a safe 
harbour and other issues had been set on their way. The 
Bank rate reduction merely reinforced their chance of a 
happy landfall. Success was expected for the issue of the 
£25 million of 6 per cent debenture stock (1978-83) at 983 
by Associated Electrical Industries. The degree of success 
was hardly expected. The stags applied heavily and with 
about £100 million of stock applied for the allotment com- 
mittee has a tough problem: it will not be possible for 
dealings to start in the new stock until Monday. With the 
demand for industrial debentures by the institutions so 
good, the prospect for two other industrial issues seems 
bright. Associated Biscuit Manufacturers, in a cash-cum- 
conversion issue, is offering £3.8 million (of which £2 
million will be new money) of a 6 per cent debenture also 
dated 1978-83 and also priced at 98}. Davy and United 
Engineering is offering £1.6 million of a 6% per cen fi 
debenture (1978-83) at 973 ; agreement has been reached 
with the holders of the £700,000 of unsecured loan stock 


. and of the mortgage of £266,000 on the terms on which 


they can convert into the new debenture and they and 
other investors have agreed to subscribe in cash for the 
balance of the debenture. Later in the year Davy and 
United hopes to raise £500,000 by a rights issue. 


* 


Much more difficult to arrange, given the depression in 
shipping freights, must have been the placing of £10.6 
million of loan stock to help to finance the tanker building 
programme of the Caltex oil group. A group of stock- 
brokers and merchant bankers, however, have arranged this 
financing with the institutions by the issue of two stocks, 
neither of which is to be quoted. Tanker Finance (UK) has 
been formed as the finance company and it has placed £7.6 
million of “‘ A” secured loan stock (repayable by a cumula- 
tive sinking fund between 1968-83) with insurance 
companies, pension funds and other institutions and £3 
million of ““B” secured loan stock (repayable over eight 
years in equal annual instalments) with Overseas Tankship 
(UK), a member of the Caltex group which will charter 
the tankers until 1983. As with similar schemes for the 
Shell and BP groups the security for the money borrowed 
is the tankers now being built and the charter parties 
that precisely cover the cost of servicing and repaying 
the loan. 


BUSINESS NOTES 






Rhodesian Dollar Loan 


HODESIA’S first loan on the New York market has also 
been arranged during the week. With the object of 
raising about $25 million, the Federation has sought to split 
its requirements between the International Bank and the 
New York market, and found the amount that American 
private investors are prepared to put up in overseas loans 
was limited. So the International Bank lends the Federa- 
tion $19 million tied to railway development (and in addi- 
tion to the Kariba Loans already made) and $6 million has 
een raised in 5 per cent external loan bonds dated May 1, 
1973, issued at 973 to yield 6.01 per cent to maturity. It is 
elieved that in fact of the $6 million market loan a fair 
proportion is coming not from American private investors 
but from holders of dollars in countries like Holland and 
Switzerland. Application is to be made for the bonds to be 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


INDIAN ECONOMY 


Payments Crisis 


OOMING over this week’s London meeting of the 
Commonwealth officials preparing for the Montreal 
Conference there has been increasing realisation of a fast 
approaching external payments crisis in India. India’s pay- 
ments difficulties have recently been heightened partly by 
a loss of export income and partly by an acceleration of 
deliveries of capital goods. This last is a product of change 
in world economic climate and of the increasing slack in 
the economies of industrial countries. The deficit which 
India has to meet over the remaining period of the second 
five-year plan—that is, up to April, 1961—is of the order 
of £420 million. Of this rather more than half has to be 
found before April of next year. These sums are arrived 
at after allowing for all promises of credits. 

India has in hand £177 million of sterling balances 
which obviously cannot be drawn down to zero. In addition 
there is about £80 million of gold in the Reserve Bank 
which must be regarded as a last ditch reserve. The need 
for a massive credit operation is therefore desperately 
urgent. India has recently obtained an Export-Import Bank 
credit of $150 million, but this is tied to future purchases 
of capital goods (in the United States and at prices which 
are now between 20 and 30 per cent higher than the prices 
at which these goods could be purchased in Germany or 
Britain). This Export-Import credit is therefore useless to 
meet the urgent problem of filling the payments gap. The 
debts owing by India in respect of capital goods ordered 
under the second five-year plan amount to some 880 crores 
of rupees—say £670 million sterling—of which it is prob- 
able that half is owing to the United Kingdom, with 
Germany and Japan next in order of importance. The bulk 
of the amount owing to the United Kingdom is covered by 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department. The efforts 
that must be made by India to meet the payments due over 
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the next few months will quite clearly occupy the attention 
of London, Washington and perhaps Frankfurt over the 
next few weeks. 


THE FRENCH LOAN 


Interest Bearing Gold 


S a first instalment towards France’s financial regenera- 
A tics M. Pinay, Finance Minister in the de Gaulle 
government, has announced in effect a repeat performance 
of his gold loan of 1952. His new loan issued this week 
for an indeterminate amount and open to subscription for 
an unspecified period, bears interest at 33 per cent. This 
seemingly modest rate is generously embellished by a 
variety of extra benefits: interest is exempt from income 
tax and the capital from estate and transfer duty ; security 
of capital against inflation or devaluation is in part at least 
secured by indexing the repayments which begin in 1970 
to the market price of the gold Napoleon, which for this 
purpose has been given a base value of Frs. 3,600. Sub- 
scriptions are invited in francs but it is the hope of the 
Government that a substantial proportion of the application 
money will come from sales of gold or even foreign cur- 
rencies on the part of the French public thus offered an 
inducement to repatriate their capital. To encourage that 
repatriation the law of 1948, which prescribes a 25 per cent 
fine on reimported capital, is being abrogated. 

In the main, however, the loan is an appeal to the gold- 
hoarders of France. They are invited to sell their gold for 
francs and invest them in the Government’s gold loan on 
terms that, it is claimed, amount to earning interest on the 
gold instead of paying for its safe keeping, and yet retain 
much the hedge against inflation that the possession of 
actual gold would give. It remains to be seen whether 
Frenchmen do indeed regard the promise of repayment on 
a gold basis from 1970 onward as the equivalent of holding 
physical gold now. The response to the last Pinay gold 
loan was not encouraging. 

It may, however, be significant that on the day before the 
opening of the lists a considerable increase in the turnover 
of gold in the Paris bullion market occurred. There has 
also been a demand for French francs on the foreign ex- 
change market which on Monday caused the rate in London 
to improve from Frs. 1,176 to Frs. 1,173, an advance that 
has not been wholly held. The main factor in the French 
franc market this week has been the continued evidence of 
an extremely short technical position in this currency. The 
world has sold the franc short and the bear accounts cannot 
be financed by overdrafts in Paris with the result that when 
francs are needed for remittance to France the impact on 
the rate is inclined to be severe. Short-term confidence in 
the franc has also been improved by the proposal at long 
last to acknowledge and regularise the veiled devaluation 
of the franc of last August. This has helped to dispel fears 
that M. Pinay might be considering another exchange 
* adjustment ” comparable to that of last year. 


COAL IMPORTS 


Double-headed Penny 


ONSIDERABLE, and expensive, efforts are at present 
C being made by the National Coal Board to ensure 
that 24 per cent of the coal it mines this year is large coal, 
as against roughly 23 per cent last year. Even with a 
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designedly smaller tonnage, this higher yield of large coal 
should, the board hopes, give it enough large coal to supply 
all that domestic consumers from next month will be free 
to demand. In the Commons this week Sir Ian Horobin, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Power, refused 
to contemplate imports of house coals from Poland, which a 
Conservative member said could be landed in British 
merchants’ yards at {1 a ton cheaper than British. The end 
of rationing, Sir Ian said, was based on the industry’s expec- 
tation that sufficient supplies of coal would be available 
without imports. Besides, “a large part of this Polish 
coal is almost certainly dumped, and that raises questions 
of its own.” 

Consumers cannot import coal without an import licence 
from the Board of Trade, which would require approval 
from the Ministry of Power. It is fair to add that while 
foreign coal cost more (and most foreign coal does still) 
they never showed any desire to: it was always cheaper 
for the Government to make the Coal Board carry the 
loss on importing it and selling it at British prices. Since 
the war, the Coal Board has been obliged to lose about 
£70 million (nearly 2} times its present accumulated deficit) 
in this way. On short-term considerations at least, it might 
quite logically itself prefer to save money and effort by 
bringing in large coal cheap today, rather than strain to 
keep its proportion of large coal up: but it is not likely 
to be allowed to consider these. There is no more real 
reason why the Coal Board should be allowed a monopoly 
of importing cheap coal than why it should be forced 
to import all that the economy wants when coal is dear. 
In practice it will probably not be allowed the one and 
it will be forced to accept the other. This is not simply 
Conservative Ministers’ insistence that heads a nationalised 
industry shall not win and tails it shall lose as much as 
can safely be heaped-upon it: the doctrine of cheapness for 
indigenous basic materials had once a little more intellectual 


integrity than that. But recently great care has been taken 
not to think it through. 


BRITISH TRADE 


Exports Rise Seasonally 


N the face of it the May trade returns would have 

looked good without the help they received from the 
London dock strike. The strike had the effect, it is reported, 
of reducing imports by some £10 million or £15 million, 
but even if that sum is added to the recorded trade gap 
(the excess of imports valued cif, over exports and re-exports 
valued fob), the gap still only amounted to around {£20 
million, which is below the average for the preceding four 
months and much lower than the sort of figure we have 
grown accustomed to in the postwar world. The fall in 
import prices is still bolstering up the British balance of 
payments. 

Dock troubles hamper, of course, both loadings and un- 
loadings, but in May the export figures were unaffected 
because exports get recorded more tardily than imports 
and are not related strictly to the calendar month ; they 
cover a few days in the preceding month and exclude the 
last few days of the month. And the dock strike did not 
start until towards the end of May. May is a good month 
for shipments and this year was no exception ; exports ros? 
to their highest figure since the previous May, but the 

Continued on page 1108 
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COSTAIN built... 


Architects : 

British Government Pavilion and 

Co-ordinating Architects for 

the entire site: 

HOWARD V. LOBB & PARTNERS, 
F/F.R.1.B.A. 


Industrial Pavilion and Britannia Inn: :.": 
EDWARD D. MILLS & PARTNERS, F/A.R.1.B.A.° 


The “‘ Fox & Hounds”’ Bar: 
HADFIELD, CAWKWELL & DAVIDSON, 
F/¥.R.1.B.A, 
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Consulting Engineers: 
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At the great Universal and International Exhibition in Brussels British 
constructional industry is represented by these two striking pavilions. The contract for 
constructional work on the entire British exhibit — which includes also the 
Britannia Inn and the Fox & Hounds Bar— was awarded to Richard Costain Ltd. and has been 
completed in association with the Belgian firm of Blaton-Aubert. 

Between 35 and 50 million people are expected to visit the exhibition. This 
important British exhibit is another example of the Costain combination of 
technical skill, experienced organisation and versatility. 
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Make COSTAIN EB part of your planning 


Limited 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS ~- LONDON - ENGLAND 


Middie East - Rhodesia -: Nigeria ‘ Canada: West Indies 


our Commercials 
NOWI- 


when You advert ce, throug A the cilhema 


WHAT COLOUR CAN DO FOR YOUR COMMERCIALS 
The cinema goes one stage further—it adds colour to 
audio-visual selling. The cinema is the only mass 
medium which gives sight, sound, movement, and colour. 
Colour to show your colourful pack at its best, 
...for realistic appetite appeal 
... to portray clothes, fabrics, household furnishings as they 
look in real life... to heighten glamour 
...and to add sheer colourfulness to your advertising. 


WHEN YOU ADVERTISE THROUGH THE CINEMA 


During the last two years advertisers have learnt 
the power of audio-visual selling: how product 
demonstration creates impact, and how sound 
and vision make a message stay fresh in the memory. 
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NEW CAMPAIGN FLEXIBILITY WITH 44-FT. COMMERCIALS 


Pearl & Dean cinemas now offer advertisers 44-ft. commercials in addition 
to the 22-ft. (15-second) commercials in the Filmlet section. This means 

that your colour commercial campaign can now be built from any combination 
of the following units: 


+ wewoom cores" 


FILMLET SECTION 22-ft. and 44-ft. filmlets with weekly or fortnightly frequency. 


FILM SECTION 30-second, I minute and 2 minute films. 
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THE CINEMA IS THE IDEAL MEDIUM 
FOR REACHING YOUNG PEOPLE 





Get on the screen with 


33, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL: MAYFAIR 7494 


Here you will find your most important custo- 
mers—Young People just forming their personal 
brand preferences and Young Housewives be- 
ginning to choose household products for the 
first time. 93°% of them go to the cinema—the 
cheapest audio-visual medium for reaching the 
16-24 age group, with the great advantage of 
colour. And it is the cheapest colour medium 
for this group per thousand people reached. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


The Plutonium Switch 


HE MINISTRY of Defence has set in 

motion a chain of events of the 
utmost importance for the country’s 
nuclear power programme in asking the 
electricity authorities to take steps that 
will make it possible at any time to 
switch the output of plutonium from 
four of the biggest nuclear power stations 
from civil to military use. The change 
will have little outward effect on the 
power stations other than the more 
frequent appearance of fuel lorries at 
their gates. But it may have reper- 
cussions at present difficult to estimate 
on nuclear power station economics ; 
and it could mean potential overloading 
of some of the Atomic’ Energy 
Authority’s already hard-pressed pro- 
cessing plants, including the diffusion 
plant at Capenhurst that produces pure 
fissile uranium. 


The Technical Background 


While reactors of the Calder Hall 
type are burning natural uranium as 
fuel they automatically produce a fixed 
proportion of plutonium as by-product; 
but whether that plutonium is suitable 
for weapons depends on how long it 
stays inside the reactor. When they first 
come into being—and they are always 
created artificially—all plutonium atoms 
take the form Plutonium 239, which is 
fissionable, but as they remain in the 
reactor a growing proportion degenerates 
into a non-fissionable and useless form, 
Plutonium 240. The reactor, mean- 
while, does not discriminate between 
uranium and plutonium and burns up a 
fair proportion of the fissionable 
plutonium as fuel, Therefore the 
quantity of plutonium likely to be 
extracted from the spent fuel removed 
from a commercial nuclear power station 
is low and its quality is poor. This can 
be corrected by removing the fuel rods 
at frequent intervals of months rather 
than years, so that the plutonium can 
be extracted in a relatively pure form 
before it has begun to degenerate. 

This is the system on which the eight 
electricity-producing reactors of the 
Atomic Energy Authority at Calder Hall 
and Annan in Scotland are operated: 
these make electricity as a by-product, 
but are primarily plutonium producers. 
With Windscale closed, these eight 
reactors are the country’s only source of 
“ weapon-grade” plutonium. With three 
of the eight reactors finished and 
working, the present rate of output is 
probably about 120 kilograms of 
plutonium a year; the total capacity 
when all eight reactors are operating— 
gain very roughly—might be in the 
region of 300 kilograms a year. 

Output from these eight reactors 
will be adequate while nuclear weapon 
production is restricted to atom and 
hydrogen bombs. This type of weapon 





is not stockpiled in quantity and does 
not usually require more than 5§ kilo- 
grams of pure plutonium or uranium 
for its basic charge. But if it is decided 
to produce, in addition, tactical atomic 
weapons, and to give nuclear tips to anti- 
aircraft missiles (which is an essential 
part of such air defence as exists today, 
particularly against ballistic rockets), 
then the capacity is inadequate. 

The Generating Board has therefore 
been asked by the Ministry of Defence 
to modify the equipment for loading 
and unloading fuel from the reactors 
of three of the nuclear power stations in 
its present and forthcoming programme 
so that the fuel can be removed, if 
necessary, while the plutonium that it 
contains is still fit for military use. The 
capital cost, which is small, is being met 


by the Ministry of Defence. The three 


stations affected will be Hinkley Point 
in Somerset, where work has already 
started, and stations to be built in Wales 
and Kent, where contracts have not yet 
been awarded. A fourth station, at 
Hunterston in Scotland, already has 
suitable equipment. 

The cost of modifying the stations 
now, before they are built, is relatively 
small compared to what it would cost to 
switch them over once they have been 
commissioned. For this reason the 
Ministry of Defence defines its policy as 
an “insurance ” and for the same reason 
no attempt has been made to modify the 
two partially built nuclear power stations 
at Bradwell and Berkeley. 


The Economic Effects 


The four stations concerned, if they 
were all pressed into service, could 
produce perhaps 1,800 kilograms of 
weapon-grade plutonium a year by the 
mid-1960s, bringing the country’s total 
capacity to well over 2 tons a year. But 
the first of them, Hunterston, would 
not start to deliver any before 1962. 

The effect of this change on the 
running cost of nuclear power stations 


is likely to be considerable. The 
output of plutonium from the civil 
power programme, when all 6,000 


megawatts of capacity had been installed 
some time in 1966, was originally put 
at 4 tons a year of low-grade plutonium 
with a purely civil use, expected to 
be substantially lower in value than 
earlier, optimistic estimates had sug- 
gested, because its quality was so low. 
On the day that the Ministry of Defence 
made its announcement, Sir Christopher 
Hinton happened to be delivering a 
paper explaining that the “ plutonium 
credit” that is offset against the gross 
cost of generating nuclear electricity had 
already been sharply scaled down from 
the fairly fat figure of 0.35 pence per 
unit sent out to the fragmentary one 
of 0.07 pence per unit. 





But where 
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reactor running costs are concerned, 
plutonium burnt on the spot inside the 
reactor is much more useful than 
residual plutonium extracted by an ex- 
pensive chemical process from spent 
fuel, and the higher the rate of burn-up 
the better. 

The new dispensation will alter gross 
costs for the worse. The output of 
plutonium can be expected to go up 
sharply, probably by about 50 per cent, 
because less is burnt inside the reactor. 
This high-grade plutonium could also 
be expected to command a much higher 
price—but it is a bill that the taxpayer 
must foot as part of the defence budget. 
The fuel, costing £10 million upwards, 
may all have been removed at the end of 
one year, long before more than a tiny 
fraction has been burnt, instead of re- 
maining inside the reactor for about five 
years until fully exhausted. 


Implications of the Change 

This is a grossly uneconomic process. 
The semi-depleted uranium is not 
thrown away, but it cannot be reworked 
into fresh fuel rods without a “ topping- 
up” process designed to replace its 
depleted atoms. And until a technique 
has been developed of “spiking ” this 
with plutonium the only way to do it is 
to put the uranium through at least 
some of the stages of a gaseous diffusion 
plant—an operation, ironically, that con- 
sumes vast quantities of electricity. 

Manufacture of fuel rods, and their 
chemical decomposing to _ extract 
plutonium, are neither very costly pro- 
cesses if they occur only once every five 
years or so. But constantly repeated as 
would need to be under the new plan, 
they could add significantly to total 
generating costs at nuclear power 
Stations, even though the extra cost 
would be met by the Ministry of 
Defence and not by the electricity con- 
sumer. Moreover, neither the diffusion 
plant at Capenhurst, which is a small 
one, nor the chemical treatment plant 
at Windscale could handle the work 
involved in switching four huge power 
stations of this size over to military 
plutonium production. No help can be 
expected here from the United States so 
further capital investment by the Atomic 
Energy Authority seems inevitable if 
only as part of the “ insurance.” 

And if a claim is ever made against 
this policy, as it well might be, there will 
be two further consequences. Atomic 
engineers are going to lose a great deal 
of valuable and essential experience 
about the probable life of fuel elements 
(they hope for 3,000 MW days of heat 
per ton of uranium now and 5,000 MW 
days in the future). But with little or no 
“civil” plutonium on the market, 
engineers will at least be temporarily 
relieved of the embarrassment of finding 
how to use this singularly unco-oper- 
ative metal as a commercial nuclear fuel. 
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Continued from page 1104 

seasonal rise was still less sharp than last year and exports 
were 5 per cent lower in value than at that previous peak, 
with prices virtually unchanged. In the preceding three 
months the average drop from a year ago was nearer 4 per 
cent, but allowing for the different incidence of the Whitsun- 
tide holiday in the two years, export trade is probably not 
deteriorating in comparison with last year. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar) 


Imports Exports e- Exports* 

cif fob exports Trade to North 

fob deficit America 
1957: Ist quarter.. 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 32-0 
eae 346-9 283-8 10-2 52-9 38-8 
re. go aw 332-1 265-6 9-8 56-6 37-5 
Den ae - ae 326-9 280-1 11-5 35-2 35-8 
1958 : Ist quarter.. 311-2 273-7 13-7 23-9 34-6 
eee 310-6 265-5 11-8 33-4 36-2 

a, Re 308-6 287 -3 14-6 6 ° 
* Excluding repayments of silver bullion to the United States amounting 


to £7 million in 1957. ¢ Provisional. 


Rejoicing must be subdued. Except on one count: in 
spite of the American recession, dollar exports are buoyant. 
Excluding from last year’s accounts the unrequited silver 
bullion repayments to the United States and also exclud- 
ing the delivery of the liner Empress of Britain to Canada, 
exports to the United States in the first five months of this 
year were 9 per cent up in value and exports to Canada 
were § per cent higher. 


EPU RENEWED 


A Year of Grace 


HE Managing Board of the European Payments Union 
has recommended a year’s extension starting from 
July 1st. This recommendation needs to be endorsed by 
the Ministerial Council of OEEC when it meets in Paris on 
the 27th of this month, but endorsement is a foregone con- 
clusion. Thus the storm of protest that arose earlier this 
year and the threats by EPU members outside the Common 
Market that they would not renew EPU unless a Free Trade 
Area were formed is now decently forgotten. Its solitary 
echo is a reservation by Switzerland which has claimed the 
right to leave EPU unilaterally on January Ist next if it so 
desires. All other members have accepted the renewal 
of the Union, subject only to the now usual break clause 
which would operate if one or more EPU currencies become 
convertible, thus causing EPU to be dismantled and 
replaced by the European Monetary Agreement. 
Opposition to the renewal of EPU has died down partly 
because of growing indications that France may not be able 
to fufil its full obligations as a member of the Common 
Market at the end of this year, so that the element of dis- 
crimination involved in the first tariff and quota dismantling 
within the Common Market (which is due on January 1, 
1959) may not be as clearcut as had at one time been 
feared. The fact that France has applied to the OEEC 
Steering Board to be released from the obligation to liberalise 
60 per cent of its OEEC trade by mid-June, bears with it 
a possible indication that France will also be unable to 
reduce its tariffs by 10 per cent or increase its import quotas 
with its Common Market partners by 20 per cent at the 
end of this year. There is still hope in OEEC that, despite 
the delay in the Free Trade Area negotiations that the 
French crisis has caused, it will be possible for potential 
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members of a Free Trade Area to behave as though a 
Free Trade Area had been negotiated, and at the end of this 
year to reduce tariffs and increase import quotas in accor- 
dance with the Rome Treaty provisions. It is that possi- 
bility that would have made a failure to renew EPU, or a 
renewal for six months only, an unhelpful action. 


FUEL OIL 


Back on Trend 


ITH deliveries of fuel oil during the first quarter of 
\ 1958 over 44 per cent higher than in the first quarter 
of ‘1956, and deliveries in April (now published in the 
Monthly Digest of Statistics) no less than 65 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding month two years ago, the 
marketers can fairly claim to have made up most of the 
momentum they lost when supplies from the Middle East 
were interrupted. Over a third of the increase is due to the 
commissioning of new oil-fired generating stations, which 
now take four times as much fuel oil as they did two years 
ago ; but excluding them, fuel oil deliveries still rose by 
about 30 per cent over the two-year period. A further 
reduction last week of about ten shillings a ton in 
the scheduled prices for fuel oil delivered to industrial 
consumers in Britain gives industry slightly cheaper oil 
than it could buy before the Suez affair began. Allowing 
for the slump in tanker freight rates, and for the many 
special price-cutting deals by which surplus fuel oil in the 
Caribbean and US West Coast is now commonly disposed 
of, the current price paid for fuel oil by British industrial 
consumers is probably still roughly in line with the delivered 
cost of Western Hemisphere fuel oils. 

In the South of England, and at any point reasonably near 
a port and distant from the coalfields, fuel oil has now 
become a cheaper fuel than most grades of coal—if due 
allowance is made for its higher thermal value, some 
measure of convenience and efficiency in use, and the 
quantity discounts allowed to large oil consumers, which 
may be supplemented by special rebates where competition 
between the oil companies is particularly keen. Small coals, 
delivered in bulk to large generating stations, are still much 
cheaper to use than fuel oil, especially as in this use the 
technical advantages of fuel oil compared with coal tend to 
be less marked than they are in other industrial steam-raising 
plants. The one power station where fuel oil is supplied 
on a coal-oil price parity basis is the exception. Outside the 
field of electricity generation, the slight opening of the Coal 
Board’s price “ concertina ” last March, which was intended 
to induce consumers of scarce large coals to switch to the 
more plentiful and cheaper small coals, may have had the 
unintended effect of persuading them to switch to fuel oil 
instead. Any rises in the price of coal to domestic con- 
sumers, which may follow from the removal of rationing 
and price controls, are, however, more likely to benefit gas 
and diesel oils and kerosene than fuel oil. 

But if the fuel oil sales are back on the postwar trend, 
which implies a continued rise in fuel oil consumption of 
some 20 per cent a year, the industry is also coming back 
to its problems of refinery balance. When crude oil costs 
considerably more than fuel oil sells for, it cannot pay the 
oil companies to produce more and more fuel oil unless the 
lighter and traditionally more profitable products, which 
have to be produced jointly with the fuel oil, can be sold. 
But the disparity between the rate of growth of fuel oil 
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PARKINSON 
COWAN 
FOR THE BEST IN BANQUETING 
QUAGLINO’s will open London’s newest Ban- LTD 


queting Suite on October 1. Here will be 
provided the good food, good wine, and good 
service which have made Quaglino’s famous. ; 
: ESTABLISHED 1816 
_ The accommodation available ranges from rooms 
suitable for small business luncheons up to the 
spacious ballroom holding 400 guests for a 


dinner and dance. 


The Company 


Please write or telephone : operates six Divisions 
THE BANQUETING MANAGER, QUAGLINO’S, 


BURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 6767. which manufacture 


Domestic Appliances 
Liquid Meters and Fluid Automation 
Gas Meters 


Electricity Meters 
NATURAL 


SPARKLING 


and Control Systems 


Industrial Radiant Heating Apparatus 
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Diaphragms and Leather 
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a 


HEAD OFFICE 
TERMINAL HOUSE 
LONDON SWI 


TELEPHONE SLOANE OIlIII 
TELEX No. 23372 


IT’S A ‘NATURAL’ FOR YOUR WHISKY 
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sales and that of petrol and other light products has grown 
larger than it was two years ago, rather than smaller. Com- 
panies selling fuel oil must be glad to feel its former com- 
petitive strength again; but refinery economics may pull 
them up short well before they reach the limit of the market 
for fuel oil at present prices. 


BANK ADVANCES 


Rise in Lendings 


HE detailed analysis of bank advances for the latest 

quarter, the three months February-May, reveals, as 
expected, the first major reversal of the downward move- 
ment that set in last summer. Aggregate advances made in 
Great Britain by members of the British Bankers’ Associa- 
tion rose during the quarter by nearly {£91 million, to 
£2,032 million, whereas in the preceding quarter they had 
risen by only {10 million and in the six months to Novem- 
ber last had fallen by £147 million. This increase exceeded 
the corresponding movement last year by £13 million, but 
that margin was attributable to bigger demands from the 
public sector—the nationalised industries and local authori- 
ties. Loans to all other borrowers rose during this latest 
quarter by £76 million. 

Nearly two-thirds of the expansion was attributable to 
two major groups, both of which made much bigger 
demands than in the corresponding quarter of 1957—food, 
drink and tobacco, up by £31 million (compared with £18 
million), and retail trade, up by £18 million (compared 
with {10 million). Several of the smaller groups also 
increased their share of the total. In contrast to the 
declines shown by wool and cotton, other textiles expanded 
by £5 million (11 per cent) and leather and rubber by 
nearly £4 million (21 per cent). Agriculture rose seasonally, 
by £53 million, but this was slightly less than in 1957, and 
the total of £2123 million is £10 million down on the year. 
This total is again exceeded only by that of the big engineer- 
ing category, the advances of which have been virtually 
unchanged in the latest quarter, at £228} million, but are 
£14 million down on the year. 

All the financial groups increased their borrowings, stock- 
brokers by {2.2 million to {10.2 million, hire-purchase 
finance houses by {0.9 million to £31 million (they also 
rose fractionally in the preceding quarter), and “ other 
financial” by £4} million to £176 million. The personal 
and professional group rose £4.3 million, to £324 million, 
or by slightly more than in the similar quarter last year, 
but the total still shows a slight decline on the year. Since 
last August, the date nearest to the starting-point for calcu- 
lating the “ceiling” imposed by the Chancellor, total 
advances have contracted by {£23 million, whereas in the 
corresponding nine-month period of 1956-57 they expanded 
by £76 million. If the public utilities are left out of the 
reckoning, the nine-months fall becomes £34 million, in 
contrast with an expansion of £151 million. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Controlling the Traffic 


HE public inguiry into the crash of a chartered Bristol 
Wayfarer aircraft in the Pennines has once again 
demonstrated in a tragic manner how little the air traffic 
controllers in parts of the country know about the actual 
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position of an aircraft within their zone and their inability, 
therefore, to advise a pilot when he is dangerously off course. 
The radar cover around southern England, centring on 
London and Gatwick airport, a necessity in a region of such 
dense air traffic, functions so effectively that it is not always 
realised that the rest of the country is not as well covered. 
Yet it was only on Wednesday that the Minister of Transport 
announced that radar surveillance was to be extended along 
the whole length of the country’s main airways so that 
ground controllers could keep their own continuous check 
on all the aircraft using those lanes. This long over-due 
modernisation is expected to take as much as five years to 
instal, at an estimated cost of £5 million. 

Mr Watkinson hinted in passing at one of the biggest 
difficulties in designing a traffic control system, the rapid 
rate of obsolescence. Technical developments are barely 
managing to keep pace with the rising volume of air traffic 
and its increasing speed ; even at London Airport, where 
the equipment is among the finest in the world, most of the 
installations covering the airport and the southern region are 
due to be replaced by the “ semi-automatic control equip- 
ment ” mentioned by the Minister just as soon as it has been 
developed. The biggest problem in air transport today is 
not in aircraft design, or even in providing runways long 
and strong enough to carry new machines, but in shepherd- 
ing them safely along invisible airlanes with the limited help 
of instruments all too many of which still date from the 
string and sealing wax days of flying. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


Atomic Ententes 


HE atomic energy agreement signed this week between 
‘be British and Japanese governments is cut to the same 
pattern as that reached with Italy shortly after Christmas: 
it confirms the belief that the British Government is prepared 
to be as generous towards countries that intend to buy 
nuclear power from British manufacturers as it is cool 
towards those that do not. Three features stand out in these 
agreements. The first is the willingness of this country to 
sell nuclear fuel outright. Admittedly the Japanese agree- 
ment gives the UK Atomic Energy Authority first option on 
any plutonium produced in Japanese reactors burning 
British-supplied fuel, but only “ on any such materials which 
the Japanese government does not need for its own peaceful 
purposes”; and this agreement states flatly that all this 
material is in any case “at the disposal of the Japanese 
government.” Secondly, Britain is prepared to give Japan 
any technical help needed to build fuel manufacturing and 
processing plants in Japan so that the latter would become 
independent of foreign suppliers. Thirdly, it is prepared 
to guarantee the quality and performance of any fuel 
supplied. 

To put it crudely, the British Government offers atomic 
power without strings, a card that has now twice trumped 
the formidable American ace of atomic power at cut prices, 
once in Italy and once in Japan. Both these countries 


intend to buy at least one nuclear power station from Britain, 


and some people believe that the attitude of the British 
Government has weighed almost as heavily in the scales as 
the technical advantages of the plant. 

It is possible that the American government will eventu- 
ally adopt the same pattern of nuclear trade, but to date it 
remains remarkably reluctant to lose control of any fuel 
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that it supplies. Arrangements, for example, to help out 
Britain’s limited supplies of enriched, as opposed to natural, 
uranium do not seem to -be working out as well as expected. 
But there is, however, a good chance that Congress will 
approve next week the sale of a submarine reactor to the 
British Navy. The Admiralty would actually like to buy 
several reactors of this kind to instal in British-built sub- 
marines, since it will plainly have to wait many years before 
the Dreadnaught submarine project in this country reaches 
the stage where it can be put into production. Whether 
Congress will go that far remains to be seen. 


TIN 


The Russian Threat 


HE International Tin Council is still in session in Paris 
it in an atmosphere of some secrecy as this edition of 
The Economist goes to press. But there is little doubt that 
discussion has centred on the continuing Russian, and to a 
lesser extent Chinese, tin offerings. Market behaviour since 
the Council last met in London six weeks ago has been less 
favourable than was hoped when the Council cut produc- 
tion below estimated consumption so as to empty the supply 
pipeline. Prices have remained near the floor level of £730 
a ton despite the extension of the 40 per cent export restric- 
tion until the end of September. Even so, the buffer stock 
has had to buy, and is now believed to hold in cash only 
the undisclosed sum received under the special fund recently 
set up. If the buffer has indeed exhausted its three con- 
tributions due under the scheme it must now hold upward 
of 23,000 tons of metal. An indication of market uncer- 
tainty has been a sudden widening this week of the dis- 
count on three months forward tin which has, however, 
since recovered to near parity. 

In the metal trade it is believed that discreet approaches 
have already been made to Russia to see whether that 
country would consider joining the Agreement. But little 
is known about the size of tin output in Russia, so that 
it is difficult to assess whether current Russian sales are from 
accumulated stocks or from production in excess of domestic 
consumption. The fact that neither Russian nor Chinese 
tin is allowed to be imported into the United States, the 
biggest market, is an additional complication. 


FUEL AND POWER 


New Chances for Coal 


EVELOPMENTS in complete gasification of small coals 
D under pressure, recently discussed in these columns, 
offer the chance of much wider commercial horizons for the 
gas industry: they would also offer the coal industry a 
developing market for the small coals that it cannot help 
producing as and when power station demand for these 
levels off and begins to decline. In the W. M. Thornton 
lecture this week on “ Developments in the Use of Coal,” 


Mr A. H. A. Wynn, scientific member of the National Coal ° 


Board, was naturally concerned with this possibility—and 
with another associated development which depends upon 
development of cheap gasification, leading him to the con- 
clusion that “ there is no more important development pro- 
ject in the fuel and power industries.” This second develop- 
ment is the synthesis of oil from coal. 

This sounds a tall order: nobody in the world has yet 
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managed to do it economically, not even SASOL in South 
Africa with coal at about five shillings a ton. But if pressure 
gasification is on at the cost that the gas industry will 
certainly need, oil synthesis would automatically become 
much nearer to a commercial proposition: the high cost of 
existing processes comes more in making the coal into syn- 
thesis gas, than in the synthesis of liquid fuels from the gas. 
A design study made for the Minister of Power by “a 
chemical engineering contractor ” (known to be Constructors 
John Brown), said Mr Wynn, postulated a big plant that 
would convert 2,300,000 tons of East Midland coal into 
630,000 tons of oil products (premium grade motor spirit 
and diesel oil) a year plus 56 million cubic feet of town gas 
a day at a pressure of 25 atmospheres. From coal taken at 
3.Id. a therm (about £3 a ton) the plant could make the 
petroleum products at commercial prices and the gas at 7d. 
a therm ; and give a gross return of 20 per cent on a fixed 
and working capital of about £35 million. This figuring 
would mean far cheaper oil synthesis than anyone else has 
ever proposed, let alone achieved: it depends, crucially, 
upon the performance obtained from the “ slagging gasi- 
fier ” pilot plants being tried out by the British Coal Utilisa- 
tion Research Council, the Gas Council and the contractors. 
The economics of such a process would finally depend upon 
the cost of coal, possibly upon the relative price structure 
of oil products, and most of all upon the relation between 
coal and oil prices. By the late sixties, which is as early as 
any of these developments could possibly reach a com- 
mercial prototype stage, this relationship could look some- 
what different from what it does today and appears likely 
to over the next five years or so. 


* 


Even in the meantime, Mr Wynn was prepared to bz 
confident about the gas industry’s chances in competition 
with electricity and oil: here, some of his figures seemed 
optimistic. He said that gas sold at 19d. a therm, and coke at 
7d a therm were “much cheaper forms of energy than 
electricity” at 44d a therm. For the real conditions of 
competition at present, ought not one to take “ follow-on ” 
electricity at about 34d. a therm, since people have to. pay 
the basic charge for lighting anyway ? With electric heaters 
that are 100 per cent efficient and gas heaters with flues that 
are about 60 per cent efficient, gas is no cheaper. Coke 
competes in a different league, general heating, where it is 
sometimes marginally cheaper than oil but less convenient. 
On current figures, neither of the products of carbonisation 
seem to be competing very well: the genuine opportunities 
before the gas industry require major technical change. 


COLOUR TELEVISION 
The BBC’s Trials 


‘7PAHE report on its experiments with colour television that 
bon British Broadcasting Corporation has sent to the 
government’s Television Advisory Committee simply indi- 
cates that the BBC is satisfied that a colour service on 
American lines would also be technically suitable for this 
country. The American system was worked out by the 
National Television Systems Committee which was set up 
to bring about some agreement between the warring colour 
systems developed by competing manufacturers. The BBC 
have taken that system, modified it, re-engineered it and 
experimented with it using the same 405-line system as the 
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KEMSLEY REGIONALS FOR 


WEIGHT AND weight 





SL SS Le ae 


and 


LUMENATED 
CEILINGS 


announce an important 
new service 
in architectural lighting 





The immediate success of the Lumenated Ceiling 





technique with its evenly diffused and shadowless 


Nimble Bread helps to control the individual’s avoir- 
dupois. But then Nimble Bread’s media plan includes 
one important factor—weight. Kemsley Regionals give 
weight and flexibility when and where the advertiser 
most requires it. Regular insertions give extra selling 
punch in Britain’s most important marketing areas and 


lighting is now well-known. A combined nation- 
wide scheme to market and apply this modern 
system has now been established by G.E.C. and 
Lumenated Ceilings Ltd. The joint research and 
production facilities thus provided will extend still 
further the scope of this brilliant new idea in 
architectural lighting. 


even the most conservative sales resistance is soon 
broken down by concentrated local advertising. Regional 
newspapers are trusted by readers and found fully effec- 


tive by advertisers. For minimum wastage and maximum 
weight—use 


Kemsley Regional 
Newspapers 


SELL HARD—SELL REGIONAL 


LUMENATED CEILINGS LIMITED 


ALLIANCE HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, S.W.1. Telephone: ABBEY 7113 


eect CC LLL LL 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD 


MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. Telephone: TEMple Bar 8000 





MORNING (Combined ABC sale: 406,950) Western Mail * Newcastle Journal 
Sheffield Telegraph * The Press and Journal, Aberdeen 

EVENING (Combined ABC sale: 1,203,415) Evening Chronicle, Manchester 
Evening Chronicle, Newcastle * The Star, Sheffield * South Wales Echo, 
Cardiff - Evening Gazette, Middlesbrough * Evening Express, Aberdeen 
Evening Telegraph, Blackburn 

SUNDAY (ABC 217,320) The Sunday Sun 

WEEKLY (ABC 83,012) Lancashire & Cheshire Weekly Newspapers 
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present British black-and-white services ; and its engineers 
have satisfied themselves that pending a new discovery, this 
is probably the best available method of transmitting colour 
pictures. 

The corporation has also, however, learnt much in the 
process about the cost of providing such a service. Receivers 
designed to take colour pictures are about three times as 
expensive as a normal receiver, because they are three times 
as complicated. But the equipment needed to transmit the 
colour picture is even more complicated, and is likely to cost 
a good deal more than three times that of the installations 
now in use. No way has yet been discovered either of 
transmitting or of receiving colour television pictures with- 
out using what amounts to a separate camera in the studio, 
a separate channel in the transmitter, and a separate tube 
in the receiver for each of the three primary colours that 
make up the picture. The fact that all three are installed 
together in the same piece of equipment, and have to be 
optically aligned with reasonable accuracy, merely adds to 
the complications. The BBC experiments, and the “ pro- 
mising results ” achieved, do not mean that a colour service 
is round the corner or that the BBC would be anxious to 
introduce it if it were. 

And in this matter, if in no other, the ITA is content to 
follow the lead of the BBC. After several years of colour 
transmission in the United States, the best estimate sug- 
gests that only a handful (by American standards) of colour 
receivers have been sold, probably no more than 200,000. 
The importance of the BBC’s report is, however, that it 
gives the electronics industry a guide to the type of trans- 
mission that the Corporation, and presumably also the Post 
Office, would accept as the basis of a colour service. It is 
then up to the industry to see what can be done to bring 
costs down to a reasonable level. The striking improvement 
that colour brings to a television screen, not only because 
it is colour but because it appears to affect the whole texture 
of the picture, makes this an economic target well worth 
seeking. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Tourist Season 


ITY interest in the foreign exchange market has been 
” concentrated on a slight weakening of sterling caused 
by a rather earlier than usual seasonal demand for dollars 
and a little selling in anticipation of a Bank rate reduction. 
The rate, though not seriously weak, dipped to $2.81 to the 


Bank Note Current Telegraphic 
Rates Transfer Rate 
Mid-June 

Belgium (fcs. to the £) ...... 1383-139 139-373-139 -424 
France (fcs. to the £)........ 1257-1261 11744-11743 
Germany (Dm. to the £).... 11-67-11 -72 11-70-11 -70} 
Holland (guilders to the £).. 10-55-10-60 10-58}-10-58} 
Italy (lire to the £) ......... 1734-1740 1743-17434 
Norway (kroner to the £)... 19-92-20-00 20-01 §-20-013 
Portugal (Escudos to the £).. 79 - 48-80-00 80 -00-80-15 
Spain (pesetas to the £)..... 1513-151 }* 117-60-118-60 
Sweden (kroner to the £)... 14-42-14-50 14-463-14-47 
Switzerland (fcs. to the £)... 12-15-12-20 12-23 }-12-233 


* Large denominations ; small denominations are scarce and slightly 
dearer. 


£ before the Bank rate announcement. The public at this 
time of year may be more interested in the market in foreign 
bank notes than in these usually quoted telegraphic transfer 
rates. The table compares the two markets at current rates 
and should be read subject to the warning that the bank note 
rates are wholesale, quoted by a firm of merchant bankers 
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specialising in this business. The tourist’s individual bank 
will require a modest turn for its trouble and risk in holding 
a stock of foreign currency. 

The main feature with tourist demand expanding and 
after the instalment of General de Gaulle in power has been 
the improvement in the quoted rate for the French franc 


note from around 1,300 to the £ to its present level of 
around 1,260. 


TANKER TERMINALS 


Super Tankers for the North-West 


OME ingenious new features are incorporated in the 
design of the super tanker terminal now being built at 
Tranmere, on the Cheshire side of the River Mersey, to 
supply crude oil to the Stanlow refinery of the Shell Refining 
Company. A single approach road from the land divides at 
the river into two jetties, like the prongs of a pitchfork. At 
the end of each jetty is a floating stage, 362 feet long and 
60 feet wide ; each stage can accommodate a fully loaded 
tanker of up to 65,000 deadweight tons, and even larger 
vessels on a restricted draft. Because such super tankers are 
700 feet or more in length, they jut out at each end of their 
floating stages, and to enable them to be moored safely 
special floating mooring “ dolphins ” will be provided ahead 
and astern of each stage. By this means two super-tankers 
will be able to be moored and to discharge their cargoes 
simultaneously, with a considerable saving in construction 
costs as against with one long, continuous stage. 

When in full operation the Tranmere terminal will be able 
to handle up to eight million tons of crude oil a year for 
Stanlow refinery. The cost is being shared by the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board and Shell Refining Company ; 
the Board, which will own the stage, will bear the major part 
of the expense. 


COCOA 


A Squeeze that Continues 


HE squeeze in the cocoa market continues with the price 
rf of around £400 a ton at the second highest level in 
cocoa history. The West African Marketing Boards have 
little cocoa left to sell from the current crop and Brazil will 
be the major source of supply over the next few months. 
The Brazilian crop is reported to be good and early esti- 
mates for the next West African crop are also favourable. 
High prices are also helping to reduce consumption. First 
quarter grindings of raw cocoa in the UK were 13 per cent 
down on last year and imports of cocoa butter were also 
lower in the first four months of this year. Imports into 
the US and most European countries have also been lower. 
The effect of declining consumption should progressively 
make itself felt and should the new West African crop prove 
to be average or better prices are likely to ease. 


PETROL 


Untied Service Stations 


DECISION by the Minister of Transport, which could 
have far-reaching effects on the tied service station 
networks created by the major oil companies, has received 
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its first publicity in the annual statement of Mr L. W. 
Farrow, the Chairman of C. C. Wakefield and Company, 
the independent distributors of Castrol motor oils. “ Stock- 
holders will welcome,” Mr Farrow says, “the attitude 
of the Government towards the tied station system as 
applied to the new motorways, the Ministry of Transport 
having decided not to allow exclusive trading thereon.” 
The Ministry, which had made no prior announcement of 
this policy, confirms that it is the Minister of Transport’s 
intention that every service station on the new motorways 
shall sell more than one brand of motor spirit—and pre- 
sumably more than one marketing company’s brands—in 
order to give motorists greater freedom of choice. The oil 
companies will not welcome this enforced return to “ mixed 
sites” ; but if the Minister carries out his intention he will 
give motorists more opportunity than they have at present 
of demonstrating to the oil companies which system they 
really prefer. 

Service station building will also be affected by the 
revised planning directives sent by the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government to all local planning authorities. 
The grounds for objecting to the erection of a new service 
station—its effect on the traffic flow, road safety, amenity, 
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agricultural land, and so on—have been set down in greater 
detail than before. And where a proposed site offends 
against these principles, but only to a minor degree, then 
the planning authorities are to take into account the need 
for a new station. Commercial considerations, therefore, 
may in future play a bigger part in the granting of planning 
permission than they have in the past. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The main weakness of the radar speed checks now in use 
in various parts of the country is their tendency to give con- 
fused readings in heavy traffic when the beam cannot di$- 
tinguish individual vehicles. Marconi have now applied the 
“Doppler ” principle that is becoming widely used in air 
navigation to the design of a radar speed check that can 
provide separate readings for vehicles in traffic—eight feet 
is said to be the minimum effective distance—and will lock 
on to any one of them. Since radar is being used as the 
basis for a steadily growing number of speeding prosecutions, 
any increase in the accuracy of readings is to be welcomed. 




























































































STEEL RESULTS 


PART from sheet and strip the 

demand for steel is not strong 
and this is reflected in the interim 
statements recently issued by some 
of the leading steel companies. Steel 
shares are depressed, but more because 
of the possibility of re-nationalisation 
than because of the industrial pros- 
pect. Profits, however, have fallen 
and this year shareholders can hardly 
expect another loosening of the purse 
strings. The cover on the dividends 
remains: high, but the need to retain 
money to complete development pro- 
grammes remains pressing. 


Steel Company of Wales reports an 
increase in production (from 1,376,000 
tons to 1,405,000 tons) and “higher” 
profits (though how much higher is not 
specified) in the six months to March 
31st. The directors say that “the demand 
for steel sheets continues at a high level, 
and in recent months there has been 
some improvement in the demand for 
tinplates. Conditions in the export 
markets, however, are very much more 
competitive than a year ago.” In de- 
claring an interim dividend of 3 per cent 
and reporting “good progress” in the 
third stage of the development scheme, 
the directors say they see no reason to 
amend their prospectus forecast of a total 
dividend of 8 per cent for 1957-58. On 
that dividend the £1 ordinary units at 
15s. 9d. xd yield 10.2 per cent. 


Colvilles has left its interim dividend 
unchanged at § per cent and on the 
assumption that the 8 per cent final will 
be repeated, the £1 ordinary units at 
24s. god. xd yield 10} per cent. 
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At the issue price the first option 
on the convertible debenture issued 
in January is equivalent to 27s. 6d. 
per £1 ordinary stock unit. In the 
six months to March 31st, the group’s 
production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings dropped slightly (from 1,079,810 
tons to 1,051,488 tons) and its net profits 
fell from £3,021,000 to £2,646,000. The 
directors say that “although the demand 
for plates continued, there has been a 
recession in the demand for certain of 
the products of the group, especially in 
the lighter ranges. This has led to a 
reduction in the activity of the semi- 
finishing mills and in the need for pig 
iron. The opportunity has been taken 
to concentrate production in the more 
efficient units.” 


Hadfields does not publish half-yearly 
figures with its announcement of an un- 
changed interim ordinary dividend of 4 
per cent. But the comments of the 
directors are gloomy. They say that 
“there has been a marked falling off 
in the volume of orders,” a tendency 
which they believe to be general 
throughout the industry. Certain sec- 
tions of foundries, forging departments 
and steel melting plants are, they say, 
temporarily operating at a _ reduced 
capacity. Production of pulp and paper 
making machinery in this country has 
been “ maintained at a good level,” but 
the trade recession in Canada has had 
“an adverse effect ” on the profits of the 
group’s subsidiaries in that country. 
“ Falling demand at home, the growing 
competition. from overseas and other 
economic difficulties . .. might well 
influence the rate of the final dividend.” 
Last year the final payment was § per 
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cent, making a total dividend of 9 per 
cent. If that could be assumed again 
this year the £1 units at 15s. 73d. would 
yield 11} per cent. 


United Steel: By recommending a 
payment of 4 per cent on an ordinary 
capital recently increased to £30 million 
by a 50 per cent issue, United Steel has 
effectively left its interim dividend un- 
changed. The directors say that results 
in the first 36 weeks of the financial year 
ending on September 3oth, next, “ show 
an improvement over the corresponding 
period of the previous year.” But “ there 
has been some decline in certain sections 
of the business.” The full year’s earn- 
ings will, they hope, “be little, if any, 
less” than those recorded in 1956-57. 
Ii the final dividend is repeated at 7} per 
cent, the {I units at ‘18s. offer a yield 
of 12% per cent. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG 


IELDS offered by the ordinary stocks 

of almost all the big multiple store 
groups are slender. The §s. units of 
Boots Pure Drug fall into this category: 
at 21s. 73d. they yield 4.2 per cent. 
The yield has the justification that Boots 
is the biggest of the manufacturing and 
retail chemists, a trout among the 
minnows. For evidence of that actual 
and potential strength, investors have 
only to look at the full accounts for the 
year to March 31st and the statement of 
the chairman, Mr J. P. Savage. 

The financial structure of the group 
has been tidied up, the preference shares 
of subsidiaries being replaced by a loan 
stock of the parent company ; the group’s 
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properties have been revalued, creating 
a book surplus of nearly £13} million, 
and putting a value on the group’s total 
assets of £51 million ; a more up-to-date 
method of calculating depreciation has 
been adopted ; small changes have been 
made in presenting the accounts, so as 
to aid shareholders’ comprehension ; and 
a scheme has been devised to link the 
employees’ bonus with the company’s 
profits. This modern look is also 
apparent in the group’s policy on capital 
development. Last year, spending 
£2,400,000 on capital account, Boots 
closed 20 uneconomic shops, opened 12 
new ones, and extensively altered 43 
others. The programme is not complete 
and Mr Savage describes an increase in 
capital expenditure as inevitable. Pre- 
sumably the group will continue to rely 
on retained earnings to cover it, but 
investors will note that the net cash 
balance of £757,000 of a year ago has 
been turned into a net debit of £262,000. 
It is by policies such as these that the 
multiples have grown and so far there 
is no cause for complaint in the results 
they have produced for Boots. Sales 
rose by nearly 9 per cent, from £72} 
million to £783 million, and gross profits 
by nearly 14 per cent, from £4,553,998 
to £5,178,510. The group was actually 
able, in a year when practically everyone 
else complained of rising costs, to reduce 
its expense ratio, and Mr Savage says 
“the increase in the profit has been due, 
not to putting up prices, but to a healthy 
increase in sales and a determined effort 
by everyone to keep operating expenses 
down.” The ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 16 to 18 per cent, and though 
it carries “no implications as regards 
future dividends,” a 2§ per cent scrip 
issue is proposed. All this would 
seem to justify the slender yield. But 
the earnings cover on the dividend is not 
extraordinarily high and all development 
programmes have a big money cost. 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS 


YLON is a fibre the demand for which 

is still increasing. British Nylon 
Spinners—in effect a monopoly in this 
country—has fashioned its price policy 
with an eye on the future, so that all its 
growing output finds a ready market, 
though the actual figures of production 
are not disclosed. Sales increased last 
year as the factory at Doncaster reached 
its planned capacity ; work began here 
on a £3 million extension due to be com- 
pleted in 1959. In Australia the com- 
pany’s subsidiary started up its process 
machinery in the first month of 1958. 
Capital commitments at the year’s end 
were again just over £3 million, though 
commitments -in Australia are now 
negligible. The group is in good shape 
for a further leap forward in productive 
capacity. Over £17 million of quick 
assets have been built up out of retained 
earnings. Based on capital and reserves at 
the end of the year, last year’s net profit 
of £5,199,233 represents earnings of just 
under 20 per cent ; in 1956 the position 
was virtually the same with net earnings 
of £4,630,308. But this figure shrinks 
to 154 per cent when account is taken 
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of present-day values of fixed assets, 
which a recent revaluation has shown 
to be about £7 million in excess of book 
values. The dividend paid to the equal 
partners in the venture, ICI and Cour- 
taulds, has been raised 2 per cent to 18 
per cent on a ranking capital of £18 


1956 1957 
£ £ 
Consolidated earnings : 
a ee 10,176,708 11,112,181 
Depreciation ......... 913,520 992,733 
BNE S baccavnases 5,040,000 5,400,000 
PORE i ca ccendncess 4,630,308 5,199,233 


Replacement reserve .. 
General reserve....... 


500,000 500,000 
2,500,000 3,000,000 


esac ec ckew 1,656,000 1,863,000 
Consol. balance sheet : 
Fixed assets at cost ..... 15,450,919 19,086,366 
Net fixed assets....... 9,162,672 12,102,966 
OE is cucasecan sons 3,696,397 4,511,889 
CONOOEROE occ ceccaisc 9,070,210 8,576,210 
NG IE, co dsax ecu 7,613,649 8,884,820 
Net current assets...... 18,410,802 19,057,590 


Capital and reserves ... 23,107,177 26,443,410 


million. For Courtaulds this meant 
approximately an extra £100,000 net in 
a year when other sources of income 
were shrinking. Courtaulds’ half share 
of the total profit (if it were fully divi- 
sible, which obviously it is not) more 
than covers that company’s total divi- 
dend, now reduced to 8 per cent. 


HOUSE OF FRASER 


HROUGH a series of take-over bids 

Mr Hugh Fraser has built up an 
empire of drapery stores. His name is 
as familiar to investors as Mr Clore’s or 
Mr Wolfson’s. The real test for the 
House of Fraser, as for Sears or Great 
Universal Stores, is not the number of 
businesses acquired or the skilful tech- 
niques used in making the bids but 
whether the new management is more 
efficient than the old. But statistically 
this litmus paper test is hard to apply, 
for the continuous process of acquisition 
makes it impossible to compare one 
year’s results with another. In the year 
to January 31st the House of Fraser 
acquired Carswell Ltd., John Barker and 
Company and Wylie and Lochhead; 
pre-acquisition profits amount to as much 
as £398,253 in the latest accounts. 

Excluding these pre-acquisition profits, 
the group’s profit before tax amounted 
to £2,271,385 (against £1,972,498), that 
figure being naturally swollen by the 
earnings of the new subsidiaries after 
the date of their purchase. It is thus 
possible that earnings have done little 
more than to mark time; after tax net 
profits at £800,825 compare with 
£765,739 in 1956-57. That is not an 
exciting result. At the same time the 
equity capital has been enlarged by the 
issue of House of Fraser shares in 
exchange for the shares in the companies 
which have been acquired. The ordinary 
dividend on the increased capital has 
been left unchanged at 35 per cent. The 
asset backing for the §s. ordinary units is 
good, for the acquisition of new busi- 
nesses and the revaluation of certain of 
their assets has boosted the book value 
of the group’s issued capital and reserves 
from £5,798,762 to £18,687,942. But 
investors are interested in the House of 
Fraser as a going concern and it might 
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be advisable for them to reserve any 
decisive judgment until, for example, it 
can be seen how the John Barker busi- 
ness is developing under new manage- 
ment. The yield of 8 per cent at the 
current price of 21s. 1o$d. on the §s. “A” 
units suggests that that is what investors 
are doing. 


WIGGINS, TEAPE 


be problem for all the paper maker, 
as Mr L. W. Farrow, the chairman 
of Wiggins, Teape, recognises, is to sell 
the extra output coming from newly- 
installed machines at a satisfactory mar- 
gin of profit. Last year Wiggins, Teape 
produced and sold more paper than ever 
before but intensive competition between 
the paper-makers (most of them bringing 
new capacity into production) kept prices 
down while costs were rising. Wiggins, 
Teape’s consolidated trading profit fell 
from £5,850,187 to £5,353,716 and its 
net profit came down from £2,111,423 
to £1,479,236. Mr Farrow refers to the 
reduction in the cover on the dividend 
and says that the directors’ decision to 
leave the ordinary dividend unchanged 
at 173 per cent was influenced by the 
fact that “the company has been carry- 
ing such large capital expenditures on 
units which have only recently com- 
menced production.” The inference 
seems to be that the directors hope that 
the new capacity will boost profits; sales 
and profits in the ‘first three months of 
this year were indeed better than those 
recorded in the first quarter of 1957. But 
in the paper industry there is a surplus 
of capacity—Wiggins, Teape’s new 
machine at Dartford alone, for instance, 
adds 10 per cent to the group’s produc- 
tive capacity—and this year cannot but 
be difficult. The yield of just under 8 
per cent on Wiggins, Teape’s £1 units 
at 44s. recognises this fact. 


J. LYONS 


_— many years of dividend restraint 
stockholders of J. Lyons are now 
tasting the first fruits of their endurance. 
And those who did not have the patience 
to wait for years must now be wondering 
whether to put the stock back into their 
portfolios. The recent rise in the “A” 
stock to 60s. 6d. xd (at which price it 
yields 4.7 per cent) suggests that some of 
them are buying. But Mr I. M. Gluck- 
stein’s review of the year’s trading to 
March 31st gives few firm facts on which 
to make their decision. He reports that 
some part of the increased earnings arose 
from favourable circumstances, “ the 
continuance of which it would be unwise 
to count upon.” Gross profits increased 
from £5,781,668 to £6,623,622 and net 
profits rose from  (£1,144,123_ to 
£1,395,592, out of which ordinary divi- 
dends absorb only £512,430, so that the 
dividend now increased by 1} per cent 
to 144 per cent is in little or no danger. 

During the year some prices were ad- 
justed following reductions in the cost 
of raw materials, but this movement was 
short-lived. The group has transferred 
£350,000 to stock reserve mainly because 
of a rise in tea and sugar prices. The 
“ speciality ” restaurants which have been 
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appearing at the Corner Houses under 
such titles as “ The Chicken Fayre ”— 
the latest addition at Coventry Street— 
have satisfied their founders. During 
the year the new ice cream factory at 
Greenford was brought -into full opera- 
tion. A second of the group’s computers, 
called the Lyons Electronic Office, which 
shortens appropriately into “LEO,” has 
been in full operation for some time, 
and through a subsidiary which has been 
formed, this service is now available to 
other companies. The J. Lyons group 
is meticulous, but few figures break 
surface. Under the heading “ Catering ” 
the chain of tea shops is not mentioned. 
Competition, however, is severe in all 
branches. 


LONDON & OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS 


YEAR ago Mr Basil Mavroleon, 
A chairman of London and Overseas 
Freighters, declared his faith in con- 
secutive voyage charters linked to the 
current market level. Would he, with 
the freight for oil from the UK to the 
Caribbeans and back down to 14s. 8d. 
a ion, and sometimes even to 9s. 6d. a 
ton, still maintain his distaste for long- 
term time charters judiciously made 
when freights are high? Mr Mavroleon 
in his annual address does not discuss 
the point, but it is only fair to add that 
ihe company’s financial results, already 
discussed in these columns, showing an 
operating surplus only half a million 
down on the year to March 31st and a 
dividend maintained at 20 per cent 
(giving a yield of 4.7 per cent at the 
current price of 19s. 3d. xd) on the 
Jarger capital, were surprisingly good in 
a surprisingly bad year. 

“The present depression in tanker 
freight rates—however acute and pro- 
longed—can,” says Mr Mavroleon, “ re- 
Jaie only to a fraction of the life of a 
ship.” So the company has been “in 
no way deterred by the present adverse 
conditions from carrying out a policy of 
planning for future expansion—though 
there have been “some adjustments ” 
in the building programme affecting 
tonnage and delivery dates. Having 
taken delivery of two new tankers in 
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November, 1957, and January, 1958, the 
company now has on order six tankers 
and four dry cargo vessels—a combined 
total of 259,700 deadweight tons, due for 
delivery between March, 1961, and 
December, 1962. Mr _ Mavroleon’s 
decision to trade in Bermuda through 
an associate company and his decision 
to re-enter the dry cargo freight market 
were both long-term decisions taken 
when freights were far higher than they 
are today. He is entitled to long views 
while he can draw satisfactory profits 
from lean years. 


Cc. C. WAKEFIELD 


ASTROL ” products occupy a special 
corner of the oil market. Com- 
petition from the oil giants forms an 
unchanging background for C. C. Wake- 
field and only last year the restrictions 
on motoring that followed the Suez 
crisis were an added difficulty for the 
company. But in the second half of 
1957 sales recovered so well that through- 
out the world the group suffered an over- 
all decline in turnover of less than 3 per 
cent for the whole year. Gross profits 
fell £255,459 to £3,098,423. The devalu- 
ation of the French franc and weakening 
of the Brazilian cruzeiro also involved 
the group in an exchange loss of 
£105,313, so that the net profit was cut 
by £214,677 to £906,560. The ordinary 
dividend was left unchanged at 27} per 
cent, which put the ros. ordinary units 
on a yield basis of 6.4 per cent at the 
current price of 42s. 9d. A one for 
three scrip issue has been recom- 
mended, and it has been accompanied 
by the warning that future dividends 
will depend upon future profits. The 
first four months of this year are reported 
to have been most encouraging, and if 
margins are maintained, favourable 
results are forecast for 1958. Another 
favourable development is that with the 
acquisition of Fletcher Miller at the 
beginning of this year a considerable 
proportion of the country’s output of 
production oils will be handled by the 
group. This highly specialised market 
might prove a useful support for future 
profits. 









1958 Indicator* 


May 21 184-4 
, 2 183-6 
June 4 184-2 | 
ae is8-0 | 
» 18 191-7 
















STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
“*The Economist” Indicator 







Yield % 1958 1957 
6-57 High | Low High Low 
663 °° —— —_ — — 


6-43 191-7 | 166-1 | 225-0 | 171-2 
6-30 (June 18) | (Feb. 26) | (july 10) | (Nov. 6) 


“* Financial Times ” Indices 


——_.e re. 


1958 Rte Ord. 





| Indext | Yield | Inc.t Field. | Marked —_— | a 
| e | . } . 
June I | 171-8 | 6°62 | 90-27 | 438 | 7915 | High | High 
» 13) 172-4 | 6-60 | 90-23 4-98 | 8,333 = 
» 16) 172-6 6:59 | 90-37 4-98 | 10,647 Low Low 
» '7| 172-8 6-58 | 90-38 | 4-98 | 9,278 | 154-4 | 159-0 
»_ 18 | 175-2 6-50 | 90-40 | 4:98 | 9,917 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
Bases :—* 1953—1 t July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 


1117 
London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: June 4 June 18 July 2 
LAST DEALINGS: June 17 July 1 July 15 
ACCOUNT DAY: June 24 July 8 July 22 








| goo for a new period of industrial 
expansion the market continued firm 
throughout the week and prices re- 
sponded sharply on Wednesday to the 
increase in initial allowances and in 
anticipation of the Bank rate decision. 
The number of bargains marked was 
higher than in recent weeks; almost 
10,000 were recorded on Wednesday. 
Small gains were made by gilt-edged 
before the change in Bank rate and gains 
after the announcement were small, but 
persistent buying of corporation and 
Dominion stocks continued to raise 
prices. The general advance in indus- 
trial stocks on Wednesday carried The 
Economist indicator to a fresh peak of 
191.7 for the year, a gain of 3.7 in the 
week. The Financial Times industrial 
index rose 2.6 to 177.0 and the Govern- 
ment securities index 0.06 to 83.68, both 
being high points for this year. 


Stores advanced strongly ; Woolworth 
rose 2s. 13d. to 42s. 14d. and GUS “A” 
rose a further 1s. 73d. to 24s. 6d. xc. 
Among electrical stocks, GEC gained 
2s. 6d. to 33s. 6d. and C. A. Parsons 
gained 3s. 6d. to sos. Motor shares 
strengthened and component manu- 
facturers often showed good gains, 
Dunlop rising 1s. 13d. to 18s. 7}d. 
Wiggins, Teape led a broad advace in 
paper shares, Bowater rising 3s. 3d. to 
35s. 6d. in the week. Property shares 
resumed their upward movement on 
Wednesday. The revival in shipping 
stocks gathered momentum; Furness 
Withy and P & O deferred both 
rose 2s. 


Oil stocks remained quiet due to the 
Middle East disturbances. Lead-zinc 
producers rose on hopes of an American 
stock-piling programme. Consolidated 
Zinc jumped 7s. 3d. to a peak of §1s. 6d. 
Copper mines were quieter, but Bancroft 
hardened Is. to 17s. 103d., and Rhodesia- 
Katanga Is. 6d. to 16s. 3d. Tins 
weakened but recovered. 
















| Fixed 23% Bargains) | 
































































































































* Ex dividend. 
b) Final dividend. 
h) On 30%. 








+ Tax free. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 
(t) On 15%. 


(l) To latest date. 





t Assumed average life approx. 9} years. 


BRITISH FUNDS | Price, | Price, | Net Gross 
Prices, 1958 AND | June | June | ¥ ak Yield, 
~—________| GUARANTEED 11, | “18, | June 28, | June 18, 
ich | Low STOCKS 1958 | 1958 | § | 1958 
ar i, sa) £ Se 
983 964 lWar Loan 3%....1955-59, 983 9833 | 215 7) 4 410/ 
95 13 903 (Funding 24%....1956-61) 953 954313 1 6|4 4101 
98% 9613 |Conversion 2%...1958-59) 98% | 983313 6 1/4 1 21 
96 48 93, |Exchequer 2%...... 1960} 9648*| 964313 3 714 4 8 
98 954% |Exchequer 3%...... 1960} 97% 97 |215 514 510 
99 % 95; Conversion 4$%..... 1962! 993 99% | 211 1/413 3 
944 88 [Exchequer 3%...1962-63; 93)* | 953 3 3 6/410 11 
100% | 99% |Conversion 42°. aeicieae 1963} 100 100 i |214 3)414 8 
894 83g |Savings Bds. 3% .1955-65| 8845 os 1311 115 0 OF 
814 1712 \Funding Poeun 1959-69, 81 81 ts $18 2}5 7 TE 
93 | 86% (Funding 4%..... 1960-90 m | 9434s slau 
“788 75  |Savings Bds. 3%. 1960-70) 78% 78% |} 319 6|5 9101 
904 84% |Exchequer 24%. .1963- 64, 89} 90$ |3 6 5 14 9 41 
81% 78% |Savings Bds. 2% 1964-67, 81} 81% 1/319 815 4 11 
73% 69% (Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75, 73} 713% 318 51510 31 
1023 994 |Exchequer 54%.. ..1966 102 | 1028 | 218 5|5 6 7 
83% | 78% |Funding 3%.....1966-68| 82% 83% 1316 6/5 6 5I 
94% 914 |Victory4%...... 1920-76, 944 | 944 |3 1 81418 8 
853 81% |Conversion 34%..... 1969} 853 | 8#|)/314 315 8 2 
98 48 97} (Conversion 54%..... 1974, 97% 97? $3 41]5 9 5 
762 714 [Treasury 3$% ...1977-80, 75%§*| 753 | 312 6/5 8 Ol 
16% 70% |Treasury 34% ...1979-81; 76 | 76 $12 5135 9 OF 
101} 984 |Funding 5$%....1982-84 99%* 99%* 3 3 8/510 31 
658 60 |Redemption 3%..1986-96 .65 | 654 |3 7 0/5 1111 
72% 64% |Funding 34% - .1999-2004, 14% T1371 3 3 71/5 1 Ti 
754 69% Consols ¢ 4 after Feb.1957; 75 | 75%/)3 1 8/5 8 3 
684 634 |War Loan °3 % after 1952; 66% | 66% |3 0 5/5 5 2 
664% | 62% (Conv. 34% after Apr.1961; 663 | 66413 09/5 6 2 
58} 548 |Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966, 584 588 239 315 65 5 
514 462 (|Consols 23%..........-.| 50%*| 504/217 21419 4 
493 46% Lage 24% after Apr.1975| 493 | 499% |218 615 2 3 
95% 904 r. Electric 44% .1967-69 95% 954 13 4 3/5 5 61 
15 fs 1245 Be Electric 3% . .1968-73, 754 15% |319 8|510 TH 
72 68% |Br. Electric 3% ..1974-77| 723 72# 1316 3\;5 8 Ol 
868 823 |Br. Electric 4} % 1974-79 86} 868 |3 7 4 15 7102 
76} 724, |Br. Electric 34% .1976-79 764 164 1312 715° 8 38 
874 8235 |Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 86}3 87 S911 115 9 SF 
828 79} |Br. Gas 34% ...-1969-71; 823 82? |314 7/5 9 Ol 
66 607, |Br. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95) 65; | 66 5 1 O15 1 Se 
154 724 |Br. Transport 3% 1968-73, . 754 15% }319 81510 Tl 
844 79} |Br. Transport 4% 1972-77) 824* 828* | 31010)5 9 21 
66% 6048 |Br. Transport 3°, 1978-88 653* | 65381312 115 5101 
DOMINION it ok 1 
Prices, 1958 ’ Price, | Price, | Yield, 
—__—_—— CORPORATION AND Junell,June18,) June 18, 
High 3 Low FOREIGN BONDS 1958 | | 1958 | 1958 
is. a: 
884 83 |Agric. Mortgage 5%........1959-89|  86}* 864 |518 7 
794 76} jAustralia 34% ....20 oecee ek 960-69 79 794 |516 Ol 
953 92? (Birmingham 5%.....eee..-1973-715} 93* 95 |5 35 22 
943 90$ East Africa 53%...-+.eee0.. 1977-83} 94* 944 |6 4 31 
1008 B58: JAG ONS, ccurssesesnower 977-81, 994 99? | 5 10 101 
62% 56 + |Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%.1934-2003, 624 62% 5 2 61 
82 78 New Zealand 4% .......0.-. 1976-78, 792 80 514 51 
714 69 |S. Rhodesia 245, eoeb cee 1965-70} 70} 703} |}6 0 53 
“924 83 (German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). .1924 8 904 eae 
[Japan 5% (Enfaced) ......... 1907| 161? 163 
Prices, 1958 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends ae June 1l ,|June 18, June 18, 
ak | ow (a) (b) (c) 1958 1958 | 1958 
% | % _|_ BANKS & DISCOUNT | | fsa: 
29/3 | 28/- 4a 5 bBk.Ldn. &S. Amer.f1} 29/- | 29/3 |6 3 1 
44/- | 39/9 6al 6 b Barclays Bank..... £1) 42/6 | 42/3 |513 7 
30/- | 27/6 46| 4 aBarclays D.C.O. ...£1) 28/6* | 28/- |512 3 
43/- | 35/6 T4a| 74bChartered Bank....£1) 42/6 | 43/- | 619 6 
47/9 | 41/3 Gia 63b\Lloyds Bank ...... 1) 45/6 | 45/3 | 5 14 11 
63/9 | 57/6 9 b\ Midland Bank..... £1, 61/6 | 61/3 | Say 7 
35/6 | 29/6 5 a 5 b Nat. Discount ‘B’..£1 34/9 | 34/3 |516 9 
50/9 | 40/9 6ta} 645 Union Discount....£1 50/6 | 50/9 | 418 6 
| INSURANCE 
38/- | 32/9 15 a) 21%b5Commercial Union 5/- 33/6 | 34/3 {5 7 1 
132/6 |113/9 40 al 60 bLegal & General ..5/-121/3* |122/6 41 8 
101/3 | 86/3 | $20 a 750 biPearl......ceces 5/-- 90/- | 90/- |615 0 
170/-  |154/- |¢1324c (+1474 c Prudential ‘A’. .4/-167/6 |170/- |6 0 9 
| BREWERIES, ETc. 
36/3 | 31/- | 36 b| 10 aBass........... 5/-| 36/—- | 35/9* |6 8 8 
23/6 | 19/74 | 18$c| 74cDistillers........ 6/8 23/14 | 23/6 |5 6 5 
41/3 37/- 15 b| 10 aGuinness........ 10/— 41/-* | 41/- GS: 242 
90/- | 75/6 | 8 * 17 b Whitbread ‘A’..... £1 89/6 | 90/- |}511 1 
| | Motors & AIRCRAFT | | 
14/43 ear | 3}a| 64) Bristol Aeroplane 10/—- 8/9 | 8/9 11 8 6 
8/3 6/74 | 124c} 4a British Motor.....5/-- 7/923 | 8/14 | 713 10 
40/9 | 31/9 | 3a 6 bFord Motor....... £1, 40/14 | 40/74 | 4 8 7 
30/9 | 24/9 3a) (7 b Hawker yan del £1 26/9 | 26/73 | 710 3 
44/9 | 39/- 124c) 124c.Leyland Motors....£1 40/- | 41/9 |519 9 
93/- | 82/9 5 a) 15 b\Rolls-Royce....... £1| 87/-* | 88/9 | 410 3 
8/13 6/74 | 8 c| 8 cStandard Motor...5/-| 7/- | 6 113515 4 


| 
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LON DON ACTIVE SECURITIES 











Prices, 1958 Last Two Price, | Price, Vir a“ 
Dividends “Soca June 11, June 18, Ju 

High | Low | (a) (b) (c) 1958 1958 195 a 
% | % STEEL & ENGINEERING £sd. 

49/3 | 41/103 Ta} 6}b Babcock & Wilcox.{1 47/9 | 48/- |5 8 5 
25 14 | 21/74 4a\ 6 bDormanLong..... ‘1 22/3 | 22/- 19 119 
54.- 45/- 5a 10 bGuest Keen N’fold. £1 52/9 52/10} 5 13 5 
33/9 28/3 | +2 a t4 bAlfred Herbert ... 41 32/3|| , 33/- 6 6 6 
52/3 | 41/- 4a| T bMetal Box........ ‘1 51/44 | 50/9* | 4 6 8 
24/3 | -20/- 8 b| 3 aStewarts & Lloyds.£1 20/10$ 20/74*10 13 5 
57/3 48 /- 5 a} 13 bSwan Hunter...... {1 55/6 55/9 |6 9 2 
21/3 17/9 74b| 4 aUnited Steel....... £1 18/3 | 18/44 12 10 5 
32/9 28/6 2ha TEC VICMINS coxa sce osx £1\ 28/6 | 29/14 | 617 5 

ELECTRICAL | 

52/- | 47/- 15 c| 24a Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1 48/-* | 50/- | 6 0 0 
459 39/3 4 a| 8$)Br. Ins. Callenders.£1 45/6 45/3 | 510 § 
29/- | 24/73 | 43%c\ 6}a Decca Record ....4/— 25/- 25/9 | 6151] 
36/3 | 28/- | 15 c¢) 15 cElect.&Mus.Inds.10/— 34/7}  35/- | 4 510i 
56/3 | 44/6 4a 10 bEnglish Electric . fl 51/6 | 53/- |5 5 8 
38/9 | 29/9 8 b| 34aGeneral Electric £1... 31/- 33/6 | 617 5 

| | TEXTILES | 
16/3 | 12/43} 3a 3 bBradford Dyers....£1 12/7} 12/44 | 9 14 0 

23/3 | 19/6 | 23a) 6}bCoats, J. & P...... fl = ‘idle 20/44 8 11 10 
22/103 19/74 3a 5 bCourtaulds........ £1 22/14*' 7 4 8 
34/7$ 29/10 5a 124bLancashire Cotton. .{1 34 Fi 34/3 10 4 § 
35/44 31/43 1245 23a Patons & Baldwins.{1 32/14 32/3 | 9 6 0 

| | | SHops & STORES 

22/- | 18/6 | 6a 12 bBoots Pure Drug. .5/— 21/3* | 21/7} | 4 3 3 
39/3 | 33/6 20 b, ThaDebenhams..... 10/— 37/74 | 39/3 | 7 0 3 
24/6 |17/3 | 5006 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/—22/103|| 24/6]| 612 8 
43/9 | 37/3 | 10a, 2246 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/— 43/14* 43/9 3 8 8 
26/3 | 21/- | 124a!' 20 bUnited Drapery...5/- 26/- 26/3 | 6 310 
42/14 | 34/74 | 13}a) 2630>W — pauaaia 5/- 40/- 42/1 415 0 

PIN 
36/6 | 29/- 6ha\ 1340 Brit. &Com'wealth10/- 34/9* | 36/6 |5 97 
189 16/6 Sal 8 Cwm... .ccc.cs 1 18/- 18/3 1019 2 
35/3 | 27/5 9¢c} 10%c Furness Withy.....£1 31/3 | 33/3 | 610 0 
30/- 22/- 3a 8 DP. & O. Deferred...£1 28/- 30/- 7 6 8 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
35/6 | 27/- 224c, 18 aAllied Bakeries ‘A’5/— 34/- 34/- 4 8 %& 
389 3l1/- | 3a, 6 bAssoc. Port. Cem...£1 38/3* 38/9 413 0 
18/44 | 13/44 | 11a) 9 bBeechamGroup...5/- 18/43* 18/3 5 9 8 
36/- 26 6 43a 8 6 Bowater Paper ....f1 32/3 | 35/74 ,7 0 5 
48/- | 36/9 4a, 8 bBr. Aluminium ....{1 42/9 | 436 | 510 5 
47 45 37/73 | $10 a) $635 Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/— 46/74 47/44 6 25 
24/3 | 19/9 1746} 4a B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/— 24/- | 23/73 5 510 
55/6 -| 28/3 4a 6 OBr. eae pore £1 33/- 34/6 516 0 
18/7$ 14°43 3a 11 bDunlop Rubber. .10/— 17/6 18/74 710 5 
45/- 36/44 4a 8 bImp. Chemical..... £1 44/44 449 5 7 3 
44,9 31/- 83a) 114bImp. Tobacco ..... £1 43/3 443 ,9 010 
34/9  28/- 5 6! 2ka J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 34/- 349 4 65 
16/134 12/6 5a 84b Monsanto Chem...5/— 15/6 15/6 470 
44/9 | 13/13 | 5S 0 S a@Ranks.......... 10/- 14/- 143 | 705 
34/9 | 27/9 | 5a 9 bA.E. Reed........ £1: 33/6 | 344/9* ' 8 1 3 
14/3 | 11/8} 22$c 224cSears Holdings ‘A’5/- 12/-  12/7$ 8 18 3 
56/3 | 48/9 12 b| §644a Tate & Lyle....... £1 52/9 | 54/49 |6 1 8 
556 | 48/6 746 73a Tube Investments. .£1 55/3 54/6 510 0 
64/-. | 52/13 | 1246 5 aTurner & Newall. —- 59/74* 59/3 5 1 3 
80/43 | 70/6 | 6a 1146 Unilever Ltd....... 17/- | 77/3 | 410 8 
99 /- 77/- | 1436 4 aUnited Dominions. a 98/- 99/- 1/314 9 
30/6 | 26/- | +4ha +10 b United Molasses .10/- 29/9 29/9 | 817 8 
OIL 

106/3 | 79/6 +5 a +10 bBritish Petroleum. .£1105/73$ 105 103 418 8 

78/— | 59/14 | +5 @ ¢74bBurmah.......... 12/6 | 712/- |6 410 
£173 | 13% sa 174b Royal Dutch....20 A. £16} £16; 21511 

151/3 |117/6 45 Gi FISPOSHEN ooo icc cccices £1149/45 148103} 4 7 8 
74/6 } 41/6 tee | ne OMAHA 66 <.o0:s « 10/— 70/3 | 69/9 | . 

| MINES, ETC. 

140/- 115/ 20 a 60 bAnglo-American .10/-140/- 138,9 | 515 4 
23/6 19/6 24a 10 bCons. Tea & Lands.f{1 22/3* 22/9 |19 2 0 
51/6 41/6 64a 124bCons. Zinc Corp....f1 44/3 516 /7 7 5 

101/103 80/73 80 a 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-101/10}100/7$ . 9 18 10 
85/74  16/- 20 b 40 aFree State Geduld.5/- 82/6 85 4 07O«O02 

76 66 30 c 30 cLondon Tin...... 4/-- 13 7/3 1611 0 

529 | 466 50 a 50 b President Brand ..5/- 49/9 | 50/- {10 0 0 
17 6 12/103 163d 1%a Rho. Selection Tst.5/— 17/4$* 16 44 one 
28? 20 175 6 25 aRhokana Corp. ....£1, 284 28 | wwe 
54/6 | 46/- 124a 374b United Sua Betong.{1 50/6 51/- 119 12 0 
93/9 | 84/43 60 6 60 a Western Holdings .5/-— 92/6 93/9 ;}6 8 2 

New York Closing Prices $ 
June June| | June June] sane June 
11 | 18 | 11 | 18 1 

COR. o/.kinses 3 | 69 |DuPontdeNm.179 187 |N.Y. Central . 163 11} 

Alumin’m Ltd. 26% | 27} |Ford Motors..| 403 | 413 jSears Roebuc k 29} 295 

Am. Smelting.) 45 45} jGen. Elect.... 60} 594 {Shell Oil ..... 73% 

Amer. Tel. .../177§ |178} [Gen. Motors.. 383 392 (Std. Oilof N.J. 53% 54} 

Anaconda....| 48 | 48 |Goodyear....' 78 | 794 |Tri-Conti’tal:. 35$ , 35t 

Beth. Steel...; 413 | 41% [Gulf Oil...... 1144 115! [Union Carbide gg} 90 

Can. Pacific ..| 27¢ | 28 |Int. Bus. M....355} |3724 JU.S. Steel...) 645 | 658 

Chrysler ee) 454 | 483 [Int’l. Nickel ..| 783 | 804 |West’house E., 563 56% 
Crown Zeller. .| 503 — Int’l. Paper .. 98} 983 Woolworth... 45} 414 





§ Less tax at 8s. 
(d) Capital distribution of ls. 6d. per share. 


= To earliest date. 











in £. I 


Ex capitalisation. 





(a) 


(f) Flat yield. 





Interim dividend. 


(g) On 13%. 
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Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption This week 
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Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits 
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W=Weekly averages. 
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seasonally adjusted 
Mining and quarrying 
Building and contracting... 
Gas, electricity and water.. 
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Manufacturing, total .....scccscccccccces 
seasonally adjusted . 

Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 
WEED 6 666s dc eRSswetsedaeetusaweces 
Chemical trades 
Textiles and clothing 
Food, drink and tobacco 
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MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarns, single 


ww o1ce © 
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COW COW OOWNNONOWONOS& 
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Rayon and synthetic fibres, total 


_ 


Wool fabrics, woven ....ceces 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ......eee. cece 
Commercial vehicles and chassis 
Metal working machine tools ............ 
Internal combustion engines............. | I 
e 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
— houses completed : 
EES cc Kcce wee eae esiaheceees ee eWeceate 


OY TRIGA DUNGOEG so vccck scr cceessiovds 
By local housing authorities 


seem www eeeee 


ee 


WHOLESALE 






Total home sales 


ee) 


s and boys’ s’ wear 
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oy COGS kek cece iebcnedccrencaaane 


RETAIL SALES (?) 
All kinds of business : 
Pe TOURS, oo sid) See ee Dassen eReES 
Independent retailers 
Multiple retailers 
Co-operative societies 
General department stores 
0 tine of shop: 


eee ewe eee eee eee wees 
ee) 
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Clothing and footwear 
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Household OEE ci cdcekuccvacscenes cove 





soul distributed Gy ateuswsccasecaee eee 
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= int (?) cccccccccccce . 





Who! lesale houses, total (?) .. 





(*) Great Britain 
g0vernment stocks. 


Certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. 
(° ) Revised series ; 


(?) Provisional estimate. 


(5) Average for first quarter. (*) Average for second quarter. 


) Figure for Mz ty, 





June 


7th 


June 14th 
May 3lst 
This week 
April 19th 







Feb. 


143 | 


13: 47 | 
0-63 | 


137 


148 | 
156 

97 | 
157 | 


154 | 


15,710 | 


1,470 
62-1 
80-4 


131-2 


122 





145 
138 
119 

168 
141 
174 


201 
121 


4,665 
277 


431 


7 "788 


18-07 | 
2-20 | 


118 


124 | 
114 | 
84 | 


143 | 


136 


157 | 
112 | 


158 
111 


156 | 


16,167 
1,486 | 
61-7 | 
87-8 | 
124-6 


| 
121 | 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. 


4,316 
430 


12- 96 
7,117 


12-50 
0-90 


103 
104 
105 

65 


147 
140 
163 


120 
160 


126 
151 


16,254 
1,551 
pi 
85-0 
128-2 


115 


stocks at — works of ingots, semi- -finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. 


April 19th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe: 
Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe: 
Prices and Money Supply May 24th 
United States 7 


Stocks at end of period. 


138 | 
137 

109 | 
“901 | 
140 | 
140 | 
“173 
189 | 


lll 


112 | 


4,272 


271 


407 | 


214-1 
11-97 
10,076 


10-94 
0-34 | 


62 | 
60 | 
57 

50 | 


146 
141 
157 


123 
162 


118 
165 


16,741 
1,541 
82-5 | 
82-2 
153-8 | 


108 











The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World Trade ..cccccccess 


Cente meee erereeee 








Feb. 








144 | 


139 


117 | 
195 | 















143 | 


“180 


198 | 
121 
119 












4,579 


273 
428 







12-01 | 
8,726 


























































140 | 
134 
154 | 
161 

Ss 


162 | 
152 


16,114 
1,502 | 
89-2 
13-9 
134-4 | 


123 | 


(?) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
(7) From January, 1957, excluding newsprint for periodicals and 
(*) For sulphuric acid only, including filter cake from May, 1956. 
(2°) Figure for May, 250,000 tons. 



































1958 
















144 |134-135? 
138 |137-1384 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


















| 
| Greece Nether- 


lands 


United 


| Germany, 
; F.R. Kingdom 










] l | 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark | France | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 





WHOLESALE PRICES (') (1953 = 100) 


































































































| | | | 
RS cic clecnwelnvem 42 94 | 14 65 90? ses 18 104 15 66 72 94 ati 
1 ee 110 | 104 | 106 102 103 129 101 102 104 | 109 108 139 107 
ea | 114 | 106 | 106 108 105 130 108 103 107 113 110 0 106 
1957, December .. 111 106 105 119 106 129 110 103 107 112 109 dae 99 
1958, January.... 111 105 105 120 107 129 eas 103 107 111 109 eae 9T 
» February... 111 | 104 105 120 107 128 0s 102 106 111 108 a 96 
ee 111 | 103 | 105 120 107 — bes ae 111 108 | se 95 
ee 110}... | 104 oe a ce ve | as 94u 
= = : a —= 
COST OF LIVING (*) (1953 = 100) 
; } ‘ } } ~ l ri - 7 _ — 
oo, ee 50% 95 | 81 | 60 93 63 79 | 86 784 74 | 7 | 89 | 11 
ROG icinemenee 108 | 104 113 | 103 105 126 107 109 108 | 109 | 109 | 135 112 
Bs Sisiicsncixneis 112 | 107 | 116 | 106 106 129 112 110 114 112 | 113 152 | 116 
1957, December .. | 113 | 109 dos | 113 109 130 se 112 117 113 116 158 118 
1958, January.... | 113 | 109 116 117 110 131 Bs 112 117 113 117 see 118 
» February... | 113 | 108 es 119 110 130 115 112 117 114 118 118 
Se ee 113 | 108 wi 120 110 130 bee 112 117 114 | 118 119 
pA akicicves wee 7 108 117 130 110 | ie bon ate aoe 117 | oe 120" 
1 | ; | " | » | » 
IMPORT PRICES (*) (1953 = 100) 
BID sini nibs now on. 37 | 84 84 5 59 —— i 82 | 98 85 80 | 72 113 | 15 
1 ere 97 | 99 102 | 102 102 124 106 105 102 102 | 103 eae 104 
BT ode ccbnS sic 98 102 | 103 111 103 127 112 110 108 109 | 106 oe 106 
1957, November... | 96 | 100 101 127 113 107 104 111 eee 102 
mer... | QT | 97 | 102 120 { 100 129 112 107 104 107 \\ 104 { td 100 
1958, January.... | 96 | oa — Be 99 124 112 ss 104 109 | re ae 99 
» February... | 95 | = ie es 98 | 119 112 i ad 109 | 98 
gp ROTOR 0:05 92 | sie aa ses | sé ee | on 7 
: ———— = = ——— 
EXPORT PRICES (°) (1953 = 100) 
' } } | ——- “_ i > Sa ee a 
WONG 5 ks ccieceicers 42 | 95 m7 68 Sains 2 — 78 103 97 84 76 ol 7 
| ere 105 | 103 104 | 99 101 143 96 104 102 115. | 103 = 105 
RIG since diners 105 | 106 102 106 103 140 98 105 106 119 | 105 110 
| | 
1957, November .. 103 | 105 \ 103 113 | 104 144 100 104 106 114 106 | 110 
,, December .. 107 | 102 103 141 100 105 105 124 | | 110 
1958, January.... 99 | mn ae sets 105 129 99 ec 104 115 109 
» February... 105|... 105 136 99 as 112 | 110 
” March ..... 102|  °.. as | ia ” wd | | 109" 
! | | 
=~ = — = ——_—— —————=—=_=_—= = ————————————— — — = — = . = ——— } 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY (’) 
| 7000 mn. | 000 mn.|_—s mn. 7000 mn. | 000 mn. | ’000 mn. |= = mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. |7000mn.! mn. | 000 mn, 
End of period | schillings| francs kroner francs | D. marks drachmas®| £ lire | guilders | kroner kroner liras | £ 
—z i - | : _ l ve t hegre, a } oo ae a a 
WOES ove winsnsn dee --- | 154-0 7,110 2,165 11-8 | 1,984 110-3 | 1,989 7,285 | peat 6-27 1,715 5-12 
ree | 29-71] .198-9 7,633 6,585 31-2 ae 154-7 4,927 9,227 6,865 | 9-90 6,031 5-76 
WN ie sdoskawusict | 32-10] 198-4 7,902 7,142 35-8 | whi 165-5 5,241 9,026 | 6,887 | 10-15 ses 5-11 
1957, December .. | 32-10 | 198-4 7,902 7,142 35-8 sei 165-5 5,241 9,026 | 6,887 | 10-13 5-71 
1958, January.... | 31-47 | 192-2 7,893 7,085 34-4 be 161-3 se 8,920 6,763 9-28 | 5-51 
» February |} 31-80 193-1 8,095 7,031 34:9 es 157-3 9,018 | 6,722 9-14 | 5-26 
;, March ..... | 32-05| ... 8,038 ‘ igen 158-9 9,047 6,411 9-10 | 5-95 
MAD. cicwae ee sis aa bes 160-3 5s ae ge3 | 5-31 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (°) (mn. US Dollars) 
ie ica a Ie Pe 
oo ee 62 | 938 84-0 re | 295 | — 209 | 539 343 140-6 233 192 | 1,856 
PERO iorkaccces 406; 1,143 131-1 1,356} 4,291 | 211-4 234 1,308 1,072 178-8 473 230 2,133 
BOON dkusksseceen 510; 1,132 171-9 775 | 5,644 | 196-4 258 | 1,532 1,056 | 184-2 456 315 2,273 
1957, December .. 510 1,132 171-9 175 5,644 | 196-4 258 1,532 1,056 | 184-2 456 315 2,273 
1958, January.... 514; 1,148 169-6 re 5,558 | 198-8 249 1,549 1,109 | 173-9 450 317 2,404 
» February Sl |) | TT 168-1 5,530 | 198-4 251 Bon 1,248 | 174-6 434 300 2,539 
~ March <<... 511} 1,214! 172-1 | 5,558 | a 253 1,237 | 191-2 436 | 305 2,770 
og) AE Scns | 507 | 1,259 | 181-5 5,622 250 1,239 | 194-3 432 | ie 2,914" 





(1) Athens and Piraeus only for Greece ; Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home-produced goods only ; Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of 


industrial products ; United Kingdom are prices of basic materials in non-food industries only. (?) July-December. (*) In capital cities only for Austria, 
France, Greece and Turkey ; Austria and Belgium exclude rent ; Denmark includes direct taxes; Ireland based on August, 1953=100. (4) Including 
direct taxes. (5) Including trade with Faroe Islands. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value 
in 1953 ; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions. (*) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing authority and othet 
banks are excluded. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdiugs ; 
Ireland includes some long-term securities. (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal 
(#4) May, 120. (#*) April, 98. (!%) April, 109. (!*) May, 3,039. 


Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign f{nvestments. 
to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. 


(**) May, 93. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 14, 1958, there was an 
“above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £12,302,000 compared with a deficit of 
{24,990,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{33,828,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a _ net of 


expenditure ‘“‘ below-line ”’ 


{10,887,000 leaving a total deficit of £132,438,000 
compared with £94,787,000 in 1957-58. 












Week! Week 





April 1,| April 1, 
Esti 1957, 1958, jended | ended 
£000 mate to to June | June 


15, | 14, 
1957 | 1958 
| 








1957 1958 
















| 


Ord. Revenue 
122,449 15,857 


Inceme Tax ... 


OE ci cavesees I | 163, 000 | 800} 1,500 
Death Duties..... | 163,500} 40,000) 33,200] 1,800) 2,900 
ON er eee | 56,250 1,400) 1,000 
Profits Tax, EPT & | | 
Bisex ccsksuas | 275,000 41,700} 4,500; 4,600 
Other Inland Rev. | 
DOE oS cekeces 





Total Inland Rev.. |2 





| rrr ee 
re j 








Total Customs and | 





























| AS 

Motor Duties ..... 104,000 295) 328 
PO (Net Receipts) . ( 15,400 | 14,300} 1, oa 1,550 
Broadcast Licences 34,000 3,800 4,100 ‘ks 
Sundrv Loans .... 30,000 7,933 8, 014 5, ‘9 ‘ 
Miscellaneous... .. 110,000} 47,314; 11,841 151 57 
My isccatineden 5439, 500 894, 780, 905, 557 62, 978 58,751 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest. .... 695,000] 154,341 150,499}19 585) 13,096 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. oe 12, 947 | BEGETS ics] 
Other Cons. Funds | 10 141) 


Supply Services. . 


“ Above-line ” 


WE ME: <6. dkedc eb mse 56,390 | 45, 446 | 33, 828 12,302 
“Below-line ” Net Expendi 

WD sxurcncavetsessias 38, 391 | 86,992} 15, 6701 10,887 
Total Surplus or Deficit...... 94,7 787. 132,438 49,4 498) 23,1 189 


Nad Receipts from : 

al Re serve Certifies ates. , 
3,600 
1,294 
8, — 12; 775] 2, ee 1,400 


Def fence Sena. de Ee oh aoaee 
Premium Savings Bonds. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means 
Advances 


Treasury Bills 





a ee Total 
Date Floating 
. Public Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. | England 
cetacean ace 
1957 | 
June 15 2,920-0 | 1,649-6 | 289-7 3-3 4,862-6 
1958 
Mar. 15 3,060-0 | 1,529-9 | 225-6 as 4,815-5 
» 22 3,080-0 | 1,510-3 | 248-8 ad 4,839-1 
VS 
oa 4,571-2 277-1 ald 4,848-2 
ee, 
April 5 3,120-0 | 1,499-4 | 239-6 oad 4,859-0 
» 12° 3,120-0| 1,492-7 ] 259-4 |... 4,872-1 
» 19 3,120-0 | 1,580-5 | 252-0 |... 4,952-4 
» 26 3,120-0 | 1,648-4 | 205-8 4-0 4,978-2 
May 3 50-0 | 1,620-2 | 217-9 1-5 4,979-6 
» 10| 3,150-0} 1,561-3 | 215-3 2-3 4,928-9 
» 1? 3,170-0 | 1,552-8 | 234-9 0-3 4,958-0 
» 24 3,200-0 | 1,510-3 | 202-6 a 4,912-9 
» 31 3,240-0 | 1,460-6 | 226-5 a 4,927-0 
June 7 | 3,260-0} 1,492-1] 211-5 wa 4,963-6 
» 14 3,290-0 | 1,476-5 | 213-1 sas 4,979-6 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


| apr corsage Thursday’s } per cent re- 

duction in Bank rate, to § per cent, 
fixed rates in the money market fell corres- 
pondingly. This brought deposit rate at 
the clearing banks and the discount houses 
to 3 per cént, and the clearing banks’ mini- 
mum rate on the “ good ” portion of short 
money to 3} per cent. On Thursday after- 
noon, when credit conditions were rather 

- difficult, September bills were sold at 4% 
per cent and 435 per cent. 

For once, the timing of the Bank rate 
change was in line with the market’s 
expectation. At the Treasury bill tender 
on Friday last week the discount rate 
dropped by 33 per cent, to just over 4} 
per cent, plainly in anticipation of an early 
move. Demand for bills this week and 
last has been very strong, some of it 
coming from overseas sources. In the 
‘week to Wednesday, the Bank return 
shows a rise of £11.3 million, to £30.9 
million, in discounts and advances; on 
Thursday of last week most of the houses 
were “in” the Bank, for a moderate 
amount. 


The discount houses led the way in the 
fall in the bill rate at last week’s tender, 
raising their common bid by ts. 1d. 
£98 17s. 6d. per cent, just 44 per cent. 
They thus succeeded in raising their 
proportionate allotment rate from 59 per 
cent to the high figure of 65 per cent. 
The average rate of discount fell by 
4s. 4d. to £4 10s. 1.77d. per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 











Discount rates 


Bank rate (from 5}% % 
5 Bank bills: 60 days . 


19/6/58) 


June 18* 


ic oaes 4-48 
Deposit rates (max. Smonths 4-43 
Se ee 3 4months 4% -43 
Discount houses.. 3 6 months 4% -4§ 

Money Fine trade bills : 
Day-to-Day coves 34-44 3months 5} 6} 
Treas. bills 2months 44 4months 54-6} 
Smonths 44 6months 53-6} 

* Before Bank rate change 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 










































thici< 
; = Market Rates: Spot 
- 
June 18 June 12 June 13 | June 14 June 16 June 17 June 18 
United States $...) 2-78-2-82 22 814 81% |2-81 | -2-81% 2-81, -2-812 $13-2-81} | 2-81h-2-81} |2-80}8 -2-814 
Canadian $ ...... ose * 70}-2-70§ 2-71-2-71§ |2-70#-2-71 4) 2-70f-2-70§ | 2-70%-2-70} |2-704,-2-70% 
French’Fr. ....... 1167 - 18-1184- 82 177 1178 11753-11764 | 1175$-1176 11734-1173} | 11744-11743 | 11744-11748 
SS PF. cacccees 12-15 4-12-33-4)12- 23} 12-23}'12-234-12- 233 12-23h-12- 233 12-23}-12-253|12-234-12- 258) 12-234-12- 233 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-42}- 139-42) 139+ 42}- 139-40 139-40 139-374- 
141-05 139-474 139-47) 139-474 139-45 13 39-45 139-424 
Dutch Gld........ 10- 56-10-72 {10-58§-10- 58% 10- 58g-10-58%|10- 58}+10-58}/10-583-10- 58} 10-583-10-58%/10-584-10- 584 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .../11-67 &—11- 84 #$}11- 702-11- 70g 11-703-11-70§)11-70g—11- 703 11-70}—11- 70] 11-70% 11. 70g) 1l- 70-11- 704 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00~-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... | 1736§-1762% 17444-1744} 1744-1744} 1744-17444 1744-17444 | 17433-1744} 1743-17434 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14- 598 [14-468-14-462'14-463-14- 462 14-462-14-462 14-462-14-478 14-46{-14-474)14-463-14-47 
Dasieh Ee... 246 | 19-194-19-48} [19-342-19- 343 19-34g-19- 345 19-34}-19- 34} 19-344-19- 343/19-355-19- 344,19- 33§-19- 34h 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01},20-014-20-013,20-014-20-013/20-014-20-013 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ .....cccccccccces: j-ic. pm j-fc. pm 3 ie. pm | i Re. pm i ic. pm j-fc. pm 
Canadian $..cccccccccccccccccess fs-%ec- pm %-%C- pm | *- pm | #-%c. pm is—¥eC. pm fs-% Cc. pm 
French Fr. .cccccccccccce cece 5-10 dis 5-10 dis 5 to dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 
Swiss Fr...... Coccccccccccccccess 24—2c. pm 2$-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 24$—2c. pm 24-—2c. pm 2}—2c. pm 
Belgian Fr. .ccccceccccececcccccces 4-4 pm 4-4 pm 4-4 pm 4-4 pm 4-4 pm fs-te pm 
Dutch Gld...... eecccceccoccccces 1}-jc. pm 1}-jc. pm 1}—-jc. pm 1}-3c. pm 1}-jc. pm 1j{—jc. pm] 
We. GOR. EP a cccetcccusconscees 1§-lipf. pm | 1§-lipf. pm | 1$-lhpf. pm 14-Ipf. pm 1}-Ipf. pm | 14-Ipf. pm 
Italian Lire..... coccccecece eovces 2-1 pm —] pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pm | 2-1 pm 
WOOT TE. « ceccccecccecee eeeeed 1}#-146 pm 1}-140 pm 2-146 pm 13-140 pm | 1}-140 pm 1}-140 pm 
Danish Kr. .... eorcccccccccs eoee-| 2$-146 pm 24-146 pm 24-146 pm 3-20pm | 3-2 pm 3-26 pm 
Norwegian Kr... .ccocccccccccccecs 26 pm-par | 20 pm-par 20 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 02.).......... 249/63 249/43 | 249/44 249/5 249/74 


‘ 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 









niin June 19, } June 11. } June 18, 
. ; 1957 1958 1958 
Issue Department* : | 
Notes in circulation. . | 1980-5 } 2,033-5 | 2,034-0 
Notes in banking dept... 19-9 16-8 16-4 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-3 2,046-2 2,046-3 
Other securities. 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold ccin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Depar'ment : 
Deposits 
Public accounts.......... | 17-0 10-2 12-4 
PA Nit i ddadandeae | 208-5 208-9 207-6 
Ce dicivaendecceuatat 71-7 71-9 72-5 
Mic. cavadurmanennnas | 297-2 291-0 292-5 
Securities 
Government .......... aa 250-7 251-5 242-2 
Discounts and advances... | 23-3 19-6 30-9 
CM isc Paniwsecaodateee 19-0 18-7 18-8 
ce epee ee 293-0 289-8 291-9 
Banking de partment reserve 22-3 19-2 18-7 
°°. c 
* ONION covcbé cae maes 7:5 6-6 | 6-4 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


on March 26, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 








Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of — — 
Tender inemeas | Average Allotted 
Offered | “PP ICC | Allotted] Rate of © | at Max. 
, Allotment Rate* 

1957 | s. ee 

June 14 | 240-0 409-9 240° 77 3-26 40 
| 

1958 
Mar. 14 250-0 570°3 250-0 120 6:59 | 61 

» 21) 260-0 399-2 260-0 lll 1-52 i 52 

» 28} 260-0 422-8 | 260-0 110 5-54 55 

' 

April 3 260-0 401-9 | 260-0 108 6-30 61 

» 11! 260-0 | 422-0 | 260-0 106 6:19 | 59 

a an 240-0 | 406-3 240-0 104 0-93 49 

» 25] 250-0 | 426-8 250-0 103 6-97 40 
May 2 | 220-0 433-5 220-0 101 1-93 46 

» 9} 250-0 447-6 250-0 103 10-81 20 

» 16] 250-0 422-1 | 250-0 103 11-49 44 

» 231 260-0 412-2 260-0 96 5-96 61 

» 30} 260-0 416-0 260-0 96 3-84 49 
June 6 270-0 | 445-4 270-0 94 5-72 59 

» 13] 270-0 | 413-0 | 270-0 90 1-77 65 

*On June 13th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 17s. 6d. 
secured 65 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer this week was for £260 mn. 


| Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
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Looking ahead to 


ANADA- 1980 


e Mining and smelting industry output 
ie to increase 31, times 
pcre e Secondary manufacturing to grow almost 3 times 





In studying the future of Canada’s economic growth, the 
Royal Commission chose the year 1980 as a milestone. 
To achieve the growth predicted by that time the 
economy of the country will automatically undergo 
constant changes. And because we already have 

more than 480 branches spread across Canada we 

are in constant touch with those changes, 

year in year out. We will be happy to assist 

any manufacturer planning market expansion 

in Canada with such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure a 
e information on plant sites . 

e advice on customs problems 

e data on market distribution 


® incorporation procedure 


1 TORONTO-DOMINION ELL 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 








HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 8 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4, NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 





To/1/s? INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


i “dll chi ill ie ‘ 
The Finest Service age 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of the renowned lakeside beauty spot. They come 
dT, to spend their holidays, to attend the inter- 
Executor and Trustee national congresses, meetings or concerts. 
The picturesque 1,200-year-old town, with its 
medieval towers and two 14th century covered 
wooden bridges, is famous not only for its 
hotels, but as a junction for unforgettable trips 
to Central Switzerland and the Alps. 
Visitors who have Travellers’ Cheques or 
Travellers’ Letters of Credit can depend on 
getting efficient and courteous attention at 
the Lucerne ie. . of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland. 


U 
(S) 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid Swiss Francs 100,000,000 


Reserves ................ sou Wiss Franes 100,000,000 
Cable Address row all 1 Office ces and Branches: BANKUNION 


HAs CORRESPONDENTS Oe THE WORLD 
a 
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We share your problems 


Incorporating ROGER CUNLIFFE, SONS & CO. " ; = “a 
ase en in RO oa munabrwoesess : ETS pany 

52 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 | of th 
TELEPHONE : MINCING LANE 1906 Although Martins is a bank with over 600 branches a 

K and world-wide connections, our system of nh 

decentralisation keeps us in touch with customers’ 1957 

DISCOUNT BROKERS AND BANKERS closest problems. We have six District Head Offices, 14th 


*K with boards of directors and general managers, Chai 
CAPITAL AND RESERVES £2,750,000 so that the very best advice is available through ing i 
our managers, virtually on your doorstep. State 

Bank Acceptances 


Bo 

and first-class Trade Bills discounted M > A k siees 
in lf 

ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED artins all MARTINS BANK LIMITED (32, 


in I! 
year, 
Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 Z ik 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, jute 


Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne Inste 


the s 


Mr 
Book 
Grou 


BEFORE AFTER —and the difference? "ah 


Maybe £5,000 ton 
snare 
subje: 


How ? = 7 


Faulty water gauges were spotted, and an accident Book 
costing £5,000 or more has been prevented. heart 


Spotted by whom? repre: 
By a Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his regular a 
inspection of the boiler. Experience gives him Ca . 
almost second sight into the accidents that are — 
waiting to happen. _ Th 

in th 
Are his services expensive ? costs 
Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, though durin 
the Vulcan man is a specialist, his services cost no the i: 
more than insurance and inspection by general newly 
practitioners. Was 2 

Britis 

Book 


_-FREE —-~ ---_ = £64, 


“Vulcan” —a journal of absorbing there 
interest to all users of plant and 
machinery, with reports of accidents 
and safety hints. For a year’s sub- 
scription—free—write now to Dept. 17 


Be es ce ce ee cs ee cee ee ee ee ee es oe 


What Vulcan insures, Vulcan 
inspects—thoroughly and regu- 


larly. As a result our clients VA THE 
have made us one of the largest 
engineering insurance com- . 


panies in Europe. 
BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2. 


VULCAN INSPECTS=—AND PROTECTS... 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL & CO. LIMITED 


(Commonwealth Merchants and Traders, Sugar Producers, Manufacturers, 


The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Booker Brothers, McConnell & Com- 
pany Limited, will be held in the Library 
of the West India Committee at 40 Norfolk 
Sireet, London, W.C.2, on Tuesday, July 
Sith, at 12 noon. 


The Report and Accounts for the year 
1957 were posted to Shareholders on June 
14th together with the Statement of the 
Chairman, Sir Jock Campbell. The follow- 
ing is a shortened version of the Chairman’s 
Statement: 


Bookers had an exceptionally good year 
in 1957. The Group’s net trading profit 
after tax was £1,084,343 against £787,349 
in 1956, and there were Capital Profits of 
£32,441 against £47,192 last year. This 
year, £146,210 for Amounts Written Off 
unlike as in previous years, has not been 
deducted before striking the year’s profit. 
Instead, these charges have been treated in 
the same way as Capital Profits. 


Mr D. Powell, Finance Director of 
Bookers, and Chairman of our Shopkeeping 
Group, has been appointed Deputy Chair- 
man of Bookers. 


Your Directors are recommending the 
payment of a final Ordinary Dividend of 6d. 
per share, free of Income Tax, maintaining, 
in effect, at 9d. last year’s ordinary distribu- 
tion, plus a cash distribution of 2d. per 
share from Distributable Capital Profits not 
subject to UK tax. This total distribution 
of 1ld. represents a return of 3.2 per cent 
on the shareholders’ total investment in 
Bookers. I am sure shareholders are whole- 
heartedly grateful for these results which 
represent the work and achievement of all 
the men and women in the Booker Group 
in the UK, British Guiana, The West Indies, 
Canada and Central Africa. 


Those who work for Bookers also share 
in the benefits of our progress—employment 
costs increased by more than £1,400,000 
during 1957 to over £8 million ; nearly half 
the increase was due to Companies having 
newly joined the Group, and nearly £150,000 
was a special bonus to our sugar workers in 
British Guiana. To add __ perspective: 
Bookers’ 4,500 shareholders will receive 
£64,000 more than in 1956; ten years ago 
there were only 851 shareholders in Bookers. 


DISCRIMINATORY TAXATION 


Taxation has gone up by more than 
£600,000 in 1957 to over £2 million. 
Beokers’ liability to tax has not been reduced 
by the Overseas Trade Corporation provi- 
sions of last year’s Finance Act which, in 
fact, discriminates against such businesses as 

okers, 


A business operating overseas, but with 
its residence and control in the United 
Kingdom, is relieved by the Act of both 
United Kingdom Income Tax and Profits 
Tax. However, the United Kingdom hold- 





Shipowners and Rum Merchants) 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE YEAR 
BRITISH GUIANA—A TREMENDOUS INVESTMENT IN HUMAN RESOURCES 


SIR JOCK CAMPBELL ON IMPORTANCE OF FLOURISHING 
ECONOMIES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 





ing company which operates overseas 
through. subsidiary companies controlled 
and resident in the country of operation has 
to continue to pay United Kingdom Income 
Tax and Profits Tax on profits remitted to 
this country. This puts a premium on 
Boards of Directors in London managing 
companies operating overseas without identi- 
fying nationals of the countries concerned 
with their direction. And it penalises com- 
panies, like Bookers, who have tried to 
create a partnership in overseas countries 
between United Kingdom capital and local 
direction and management. Overseas in- 
vestment—and particularly colonial develop- 
ment—through United Kingdom holding 
companies seems to your Directors to be 
politically by far the best way of achieving 
the right objectives. Investors in this 
country want Boards of Directors and 
Annual General Meetings accessible to 
them ; they understandably hesitate to invest 
directly in companies wholly resident abroad. 
On the other hand overseas territories, 
equally understandably, want to see manage- 
ment of companies set fairly and squarely 
in the local environment; and their own 
nationals directing them. Investment 
through a United Kingdom holding company 
combines both these aspirations. United 
Kingdom investors have the holding com- 
pany Board accessible to them; overseas 
people direct and manage the operating 
companies. 


While we recognise in the Overseas Trade 
Corporation provisions of the Finance Act 
a real attempt to solve a real problem, they 
seem to have been specifically designed to 
penalise this partnership between the United 


‘Kingdom investor and overseas direction 


and management; and to encourage the 
politically undesirable—and I thought 
thoroughly old-fashioned—system of 
absentee proprietorship. 


This year’s Budget has done nothing to 
put this right. The change in Profits Tax 
will bring some relief, but the extent will 
depend on the amount of overseas profit 
remitted to the UK. 


SUGAR OUTPUT AGAIN A RECORD 


Sugar output achieved another record of 
236,677 tons, an increase of 23,574 tons 
over the 1956 record. Factory improve- 
ment over the last ten years has doubled, on 
average, the tonnage of sugar our factories 
can process in a year. These agricultural 
and industrial achievements are directly due 
to good management and work, good plan- 
ning and research, assisted by unusually 
good weather. Extraordinarily high world 
prices for sugar, combined with human 
achievement and good weather, produced 
these exceptional profits in sugar. We 
cannot expect to see them again soon, sugar 
and molasses prices having tumbled. More- 
over, British Guiana sugar production is 





limited by the capacity of the present export 
markets and quotas, and our efforts must 
now be directed towards maximum efficiency 
at the present level of production rather than 
aiming at higher production. While re- 
sourceful management and workers in 
British Guiana cannot affect the price of 
sugar or the weather, they can control 
production costs. 


Great and imaginative new strides have 
been taken towards creating more construc- 
tive understanding and working relation- 
ships, and so making our Sugar Estates better 
and happier places for the men and women 
who work on them. 


SHOPKEEPING 


Our Shopkeeping Group earned about the 
same profit as in 1956. Our Companies in 
British Guiana, Trinidad, Saskatchewan and 
Nyasaland did very well, but those in Alberta 
and the Rhodesias Had rougher passages. 
In the UK our newly acquired wholesale 
and retail grocery group of Alfred Button 
made a thoroughly good starting contribu- 
tion. Vigorous thought is being given to 
its modernisation and development. UK 
shopkeeping should not only be profitable ; 
it will enable our overseas shopkeepers to 
gain valuable experience. As with sugar, 
the profits and successes of the Shopkeeping 
Group represent considerable achievement in 
human terms. I am continually exasperated 
by people who superciliously suppose that 
shopkeeping is non-U ; I believe it would 
be hard to find businesses requiring more 
skill and imagination, or doing more to serve 
the community. 


Our export, shipping and confirming 
business, Campbell Booker Carter, had a 
record turnover of £7,750,000 in 1957. 


RUM 


Our Rum Group had a difficult year in 
the UK. In a warm winter, they did well 
to keep sales of rum only slightly below the 
high peak of 1956. Lemon Hart Jamaica 
and Lamb’s Navy Demerara brands con- 
tinue to lead the field. In Canada our rum 
business went from strength to strength. In 
British Guiana our local sales were dis- 
appointing. Their sales - should’ gain 
tremendously, as indeed should the whole 
Rum Group, from the completion of our 
new up-to-date distillery in British Guiana. 


In 1957, in partnership with the Hiram 
Walker Group of Companies, we bought 
the controlling interest in Estate Industries 
Limited in Jamaica. This Company, with 
its model factory, makes the delectable and 
popular coffee-flavoured liqueur Tia Maria. 


SHIPPING 


Our Shipping Group had mixed fortunes, 
but all Companies kept up a high level of 
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operational efficiency. Just after Suez, there 
were peak freight rates. By the end of the 
year there was a slump, and it is difficult to 
see how there can be much improvement in 
the near future. We are proud of the way 
our Shipping Group meets the perpetual 
challenge of the economic vagaries and 
physical hazards of shipping. 


All our companies in the Investment 
Holdings Group had a successful year. Our 
Manufacturing Drug and Petroleum Market- 
ing Agencies in British Guiana, and our 
carpet wholesaling Company in the UK did 
outstandingly well. 


ENGINEERING 


Our Engineering Group had a most 
encouraging year. In February 1958, they 
acquired the sugar machinery business of 
Duncan Stewart & Company in Glasgow. 
This will be complementary to George 
Fletcher’s, and the two businesses, inde- 
pendently managed, should together greatly 
strengthen our strong position in this 
important industry so closely allied to 
Bookers’ origins. Our small electrical 
engineering company, Reliance, did well too. 
This Engineering Group has laid the firm 
foundation of a sound new Booker structure. 


FINANCE 


All these operations make money but they 
also take money. Last year I told you that 
we expected soon to have to find three sums 
of about one million pounds each. First, 
the one million of ten-year unsecured Notes 
borrowed at 3} per cent in 1948 which we 
repaid this February. Secondly, the million 
pounds we needed for plant to store and 
handle sugar in bulk in British Guiana ; 
this, thanks to the co-operation of the 
Government of British Guiana, is to be pro- 
vided through a contribution from the Sugar 
Industry Rehabilitation Fund (a Fund built 
up by levies on sugar and jointly administered 
by Government and the Sugar Industry) 
who will invest the money in debentures, 
repayable over twenty-five years. Thirdly, 
we are still considering building one or two 
ocean-going ships to carry sugar in bulk; 
but the scope and time of this development 
cannot be unaffected by present low world 
freight rates. 


The exceptional profits of 1957, the new 
arrangements for financing the bulk sugar 
plant, the postponement of our investment 
in bulk sugar ships and the present reces- 
sionary tendencies, have combined to reduce 
our immediate need for new funds but that 
is not to say that we will not decide to raise 
them when we consider it advisable. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


So many of our eggs still remain in British 
Guiana—despite the success of our hedge- 
building policy—that shareholders will want 
to know briefly the present political and 
economic outlook there. On the 12th of 
August last year the General Election under 
the revised Constitution resulted in Dr 
Jagan’s Party winning nine out of the 14 
elected seats in the Legislative Council. That 
Council now comprises Dr Jagan’s nine ; 
two Members of Mr Burnham’s People’s 
National Congress; one Member of the 
Guiana Independence Movement; one 
Member of the National Labour Front ; one 
Member of the United Democratic Party ; 
together with three Official Members and 
six Members nominated by the Governor— 
including Mr Tasker, our Director of Public 
Relations. Dr Jagan is now Minister for 
Trade and Industry; his wife is Minister 
for Labour, Health and Housing. While con- 
stitutionally Dr Jagan’s majority Party is not 
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the Government but is sharing in a Govern- 
ment led by the Governor, his Party have 
an effective majority in the Legislative and 
Executive Councils ; and the present Consti- 
tuticn certainly presents no obstacle to 
imaginative and progressive Government. 
Last year I unreservedly pledged Bookers’ 
intention to do all we could to serve a 
properly elected and responsible Guianese 
Government. The present Government, and 
the majority Party, have done nothing to 
lessen our faith in the rightness of this policy. 
Public confidence is growing. Although there 
are disquieting signs of racial conflict and 
bitterness between Indians and Africans, the 
community and industry are being positively 
encouraged by the Government to work 
together for the good and the prosperity of 
the country. This is certainly the only way 
in which Guianese can make the most of the 
limited natural resources with which Nature 
has endowed their country; and only by 
giving evidence of constructive co-operation 
will British Guiana be able to raise the 
capital which she so desperately needs for 
development to maintain, let alone increase, 
the standard of living of her fast-growing 
population. There are healthy signs through- 
out The West Indies and British Guiana that 
Governments and people, in their rising self- 
confidence, are adopting a far more robust 
and realistic attitude towards Capital than in 
the past. In short, they are learning to live 
with Capital. And Capital, which must 
equally learn to live with them, is showing 
increasing adaptability towards the evolving 
economic, social and political pressures of 
these countries. 


Princess Margaret’s visit to British Guiana 
was a tremendous success—as shareholders 
may have gathered from the exhilarating 
reports of it in the British newspapers. The 
people of British Guiana excelled themselves 
in their wonderful welcome, and in the 
admirable arrangements they made to do 
their Princess the honours of their country. 
Incidentally, these arrangements included 
an Agricultural and Rural Display in the 
grounds of the fine new community centre 
at Lusignan sugar estate. There. will be 
community centres at all the big sugar 
estates by the end of this year—planned in 
partnership by Government, Sugar Industry, 
and Trade Unions, and paid for by the 
Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Fund. 


British Guiana has not decided to join the 
new Federation of The West Indies, but 
even had we no investment in Trinidad and 
Jamaica, we would wish to pay Bookers’ 
respects to the new nation and to all those 
whose vision and courage have created it. 
This new nation and its people wholly 
deserve all the goodwill and assistance that 
it is equally wholly in the interests of the 
United Kingdom and the rest of the 
Commonwealth to give them. Great Britain, 
dependent as it is on export markets, has 
everything to gain from _ flourishing 
economies in the overseas members of the 
Commonwealth, and everything to lose from 
neglecting them. In Great Britain we are 
better off paying relatively high prices for 
imported primary products and so stimu- 
lating our export markets, than depressing 
our export markets with low prices for these 
imports. 


GROUP’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


Bookers stands for far more than a number 
of industrial and commercial undertakings, 
making profits for Shareholders. We are 
generating wealth and employment ; we are 
distributing goods and we provide services. 
In countries like British Guiana, we have a 
tremendous investment in human resources. 
Thus we are spending much time and money 
on education and training. Scholarships at 
home and overseas, Management Courses 
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and apprenticeship schemes; all these ars 
designed to the end that we may better 
fulfil and balance our responsibilities to 
shareholders, fellow employees, customers 
and communities where we operate. In the 
United Kingdom and British Guiana, Canada 
and Central Africa, we have appointed 
Booker Group Committees, who have been 
charged with the duties of making sure that 
the operating efficiency of the Companies is 
matched by the realisation of our ideals and 
that the unity of the Group is not shattered 
by the diversity of its functions. 


PROSPECTS 


About 1958. At the present stage of 
Booker development, 1957 profits were really 
exceptional owing to high world sugar prices, 
and I am sure that 1958 trading profits will 
fall to a more normal level. 


NEW OFFICES 


In June, this year, our Headquarters move 
to Bucklersbury House, Cannon Street, 
where we will be joined by all our other 
London Companies, except United Rum 
Merchants and our Produce Companies. 
Our Travel Department is having new 
premises designed by Sir Hugh Casson. 
Any Shareholder who would like to come 
and see us in these Offices will be welcome. 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK 
LIMITED 


TEL AVIV, ISRAEL 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Israel Discount Bank Limited was held in 
Tel Aviv on April 8th, and the following are 
details of the report presented by the Board 
of Directors: 


The total of the consolidated balance sheet 
of the Israel Discount Bank Limited and its 
fully-owned subsidiary, the Mercantile Bank 
of Israel Limited, increased from IL149.6 
million at the end of 1956 to IL170.3 million 
at December 31, 1957. Total deposits, 
according to the same consolidated balance 
sheet, advanced from IL101.3 million to 
IL119.1 million. This includes a rise of 
savings deposits under the “Premium 
Savings Plan” providing for tax-free interest 
on funds remaining on deposit for at least 
three years. 


Owing to credit restrictions, the rise in 
“Loans, Bills Discounted and Other 
Accounts ” was slight during 1957. A high 
rate of liquidity was maintained, with “ Cash 
and Banks, Government Securities and 
Government Guaranteed Securities ” total- 
ling IL52.9 million as at December 31, 1957. 


The Bank’s Foreign Trade Department 
developed a satisfactory activity throughout 
the year. “Documentary Credits, Accept- 
ances, Rediscount at Bank of Israel, etc.,” 
amounted to IL48.3 million. 


The Israel Discount Bank Limited is to 
issue bonus shares at the rate of ten shares 
of ILl—each for every IL100—n.v. of 
shares held, with shareholders having the 
option to receive a cash payment equivalent 
to the nominal value of the bonus shares. 
The dividend declared by the Mercantile 
Bank of Israel Limited for 1957 amounts to 
8 per cent less taxes. 


Four new branches were added to the 
Israel Discount Bank’s network of branches 
in 1957, bringing their number up to 43, 
including the six branches of the Mercantile 
Bank of Israel. 


The report and the accounts were adopted. 
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DRESDNER BANK 


TIENGESELLSCHAFT 













DUSSELDORF - FRANKFURT a.M. - HAMBURG 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1957 


| ASSETS LIABILITIES 


DM DM 
- 677,308,214.40 Deposits . 
Due from Banks and Cheques. . . 132,350,016.09 Savings . 
| Bills and Treasury Bills. . . . . 2,021,211,829.63 
jSecmrites 2s st tw tl lw wl el[|6RR 9413 
| Shares and Participations . . . .  274,187,510.77 








| Cash and due from Central Bank . it ee «6 «+ « « SSS 


© © e © © ce te «66 )=6449,378,181.67 









TRO se a ~~ ee ae oe os 4200 


Deposits of Banks. . . . . «© « 763,127,745.89 











Due to foreign banks and long-term 
Equalisation Claims. . . . . . 241,265,344.08 borrowed funds . . . . . . «© 343,160,199.58 


Funds receivable . . . . . « . 1,830,529,632.80 Own Acceptances. 
Long-term loans. . . . . « « 240,896,903.72 Capital and Reserves. . . . « « 292,000,000.— 
Real Estate and Equipment . . .  95,800,000.— Special Reserves . 2. . « «© « « 189,831,663.43 
Other Assets . . . . «© «© «© © 100,756,134.27 Other Liabilities . . . 2. 2... 54,437 ,309.74 


5,942,997 ,969.89 5,942,997 969.89 
























Profit and Loss Account for the Year 1957 







EXPENDITURE EARNINGS 


DM DM 
- 113,717,961.94 Interest and Discounts . . . . . 111,665,101.27 
Other Expenditure . . . ... 34,788,101.12 Commissions and Fees . . . . . 118,329,408.78 
Taxes. . 2 6 ee ee wes 63,488,446.99 ae 
Pe ¢)-«*» 2a aS we 4 18,000,000.— 


229,994,510.05 229,994,510.05 











Expenditure on Personnel. . 























BOARD OF DIRECTORS: Carl Goetz, Margarethenhéhe via Kénigswinter, Chairman; Alfred Holling. Diisseldorf, Vice Chairman; Dr. Hermann Richter, Diisseldort, 
Vice Chairman; Karl Blessing, Frankfurt a. M.-Hamburg (up to 31. 12. 1957), Vice Chairman; Hermann Schlosser, Chairman of the Genera] Management of 
Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstalt vormals Roessler, Frankfurt a. M., Vice Chairman; Dr. jur. Alois Alzheimer 
Minchener Riickversicherungs-Gesellschaft, Miinchen; Rud. Blohm, Hamburg; Dr. Hans C. Boden, Chairman of the General Management of Allgemeine Elektricitats- 
Gesellschaft, Frankfurt a. M.; Rudolf Egger-Biissing; General Manager, Chairman of the Board of Directors of Biissing-Nutzkraftwagen G. m. b. H. and Co-Owner 
of Automobilwerke H. Biissing and Biissing-Nutzkraftwagen G. m. b. H., Braunschweig (up to 25. 10. 1957); Alexander von Engelberg, General Manager of Dyckerhoft 
Zementwerke AG., Wiesbaden-Améneburg; Adolf Gaebelein, ret. Solicitor, Icking/Obb., Kreis Wolfratshausen (as from 25. 10. 1957); Dr. Heinz Gehm, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Deutsche Edelstahlwerke AG., Krefeld; Gerhard Geyer, Chairman of the Genera] Management of Esso AG., Hamburg; Dr. phil. Dr. med 
h. ¢. Fritz Gummert, General Manager of Ruhrgas Aktiengesellschaft, Essen; Dr. Hans Leonhard Hammerbacher, Chairman of the General Management of Brown 
Boveri & Cie AG., Mannheim; Hugo Homann, Chairman of the General Management of Fritz Homann A.-G., Dissen TW.; Dipl.-Ing. Heinrich Jakopp, Consul 
xeneral Manager of Klickner-Humboldt-Deutz AG., Kéln-Deutz; Hermann Klein, Miinchen-Lochham (as from 1. 1. 1958); Dr. Alfred Knoerzer, Manager of Robert 
Bosch GmbH, Stuttgart; Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, Essen; Dr. jur. Johs. Kulenkampff, General Manager of Norddeutscher Lloyd, Bremen; Hermann 
Linnemann, General Manager of Deutsche Rhodiaceta AG., Freiburg i. Br.; Dr.-Ing. h. c. Gustav Méllenberg, Chairman of the General Management of Westfalia 
Dinnendahl Gréppel AG., Bochum; Professor Dr.-Ing. h. c. Heinz Nordhoff, General Manager of Volkswagenwerk G. m. b. H., Wolfsburg; Dr.-Ing. Dr.-Ing. bh. c. Dr 
rer. mat. h. c. Alfred Petersen, Chairman of Board of Directors of Metallgesellschaft AG., Frankfurt a. M.; Dr. bh. ¢. Fritz Ridderbusch, Genera] Manager of Rhei 
usch-Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk Aktiengesellschaft, Essen; Hermann Schilling, Staatsfinanzrat, General Manager of Vereinigte Elektrizitats- und Bergwerks-AG 
Hamburg; Dr. Carl Schwenk, Owner of E. Schwenk Zement- und Steinwerke, Ulm; Dr.-Ing. h. c. Hans-Giinther Sohl, ret. Bergassessor, Chairman of the Genera 
Management of August Thyssen-Hiitte AG., Duisburg-Hamborn; Friedrich Sperl, General Manager and Managing Partner of Telefonbau und Normalzeit Lehner & Co 
Frankfurt a. M.; Dipl.-Kaufmann Alexander Wiedenhoff, Hiittendirektor, General Manager of Rheinische Stahlwerke and Eisenwerke Miilheim/Meiderich AG., Miil- 
im-Ruhr; Dr. Joseph Wiehen, General Manager of Deutsche Centralbodenkredit-Aktiengesellschaft, Kéln; Professor Dr.-Ing. Dr. rer. nat. h. ¢. Karl Winnacker, Chair 
ran of the General Management of Farbwerke Hoechst AG. vormals Meister Lucius & Briining, Frankfurt a. M.; Wilhelm Zentgraf, Chairman of the Genera] Manage 
nent of Wintershall AG., Kassel. 
epresentatives of the Staff: Hellmuth Bleicher, Senior Official, Stuttgart; Heinrich Dommers, Bank Clerk, Diisseldorf; Karl Epplen, Bank Clerk, Hamburg; Hans 
ellinger, Bank Clerk, Niirnberg; Georg Hausmann, holder of procuration, Frankfurt a. M.; Hans Heike, holder of procuration, Kassel; Peter Jérissen, Bank Clerk 
sen; Joseph Meurer, Senior Official, Frankfurt a. M.; Karl Michalovie, Bank Clerk, Miinchen; Otto Mittrach, Bank Clerk, Hamburg; Dr. Richard Oertel, Bank 


lerk, Berlin; Hans Peters, Bank Clerk, Diisseldorf; Heinrich Richter, holder of procuration, Bonn; Hans Sienknecht, Senior Official, Hamburg; Josef Waldele 
enior Official, Freiburg i. Br.; Heinz Wichter, Bank Clerk, Mannheim. 
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/ENERAL MANAGERS: Fritz André, Max Bardroff (# 23. 12. 1957), Ernst Matthiensen, Hans Rinn, Fritz Rudorf, Dr. Adolf Schafer, Car] Schleipen, Erich Vierhub 
)t. Franz Witt; Deputy General Managers: Dr. Walther Blancke, Herbert Henzel, Leonhard Freiherr von Richter. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 






The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Dunlop Rubber Company Limited was held 
on June 16th in London. 


Mr G. E. Beharrell, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: It is very gratifying to 
your Board, and I am sure it must be to all 
shareholders, that the Group results show 
such a marked improvement after the unfor- 
tunately low figures for 1956. The recovery, 
you will remember, commenced in the second 
half of 1956 and continued throughout the 
year under review, with the results for the 
second six months of 1957 showing a very 
satisfactory increase over each of the two 
previous half years. Our Group Trading 
Balance for the year 1957 at £19.86 million 
was the highest we have yet recorded. 


Generally speaking the improvement during 
the year was due to two factors. In the first 
place we have been much less affected by 
inventory adjustments, which in 1956 had a 
very serious effect on the Group, particularly 
as far as the United Kingdom trading results 
were concerned. It is true that there have 
again been movements in the price of 
natural rubber over the year, but these have 
been much less violent than in most recent 
years. In addition the effect of these move- 
ments has been cushioned to a greater extent 
by our increasing use of synthetic rubber at 
a stable price. 


The other factor which has improved our 
position in 1957 has been the remarkable 
recovery in the British motor industry from 
the recession of the winter of 1956-1957. 
During 1957 the industry produced 1.15 
million vehicles compared with 1 million in 
1956 and 14 million in the record year of 
1955. Largely due to a substantial increase 
in shipments of cars to the United States, 
exports of cars in 1957 were the highest ever 
achieved while exports of all types of vehicles 
and components reached a record value of 
£447 million, £50 million more than in 1956. 


EXPANSION OF TURNOVER 


Our turnover for the year increased by 
3 per cent in value and by approximately 
4 per cent in volume; so that taking the 
Group business as a whole, selling price 
levels were slightly lower than in 1956. 
Nevertheless we improved our margin of 
profit to turnover before tax from 3.6 per 
cent to 5.4 per cent and in the second six 
months of the year the percentage was 5.8. 
Satisfactory though these increases are, your 
Board does not consider the margin of profit 
to be other than modest, particularly having 
regard to the fact that such a very large pro- 
portion of the profit is subsequently absorbed 
by taxation. In the year 1957 the total pro- 
vision for tax represented no less than 60 per 
cent of the total profit compared with 56 per 
cent in 1956. Certain countries have 
increased their taxation rates during the year 
and these with the excessive burden of 
Profits Tax here at home are largely respon- 
sible for this increase. 


On many occasions in the past reference 
has been made from this Chair to the unfair 
burden placed on British industry by United 
Kingdom Profits Tax which was aggravated 
by increased rates introduced in 1955 and 
again in 1956. It is gratifying that the repre- 
sentations we and other sections of British 
industry have made over the years have at 
last resulted in the structure of this particular 
tax being altered to a flat rate of 10 per cent 


A MARKED IMPROVEMENT 


MR G. E. BEHARRELL’S SPEECH 


on all profits instead of the previous 3 per 
cent on undistributed profits and 30 per cent 
on distributed profits. On the basis of our 
1957 figures this change will benefit the 
Group to the extent of about £300,000 per 
annum. The increased rates for Initial 
Allowances announced by the Chancellor in 
the recent Budget are also welcome but I 
regret that he did not think fit to restore 
the former Investment Allowances which 
provided such a valuable incentive to indus- 
try to modernise capital equipment. The 
Initial Allowances give little or no ultimate 
financial benefit to industry. 


EXPORTS 


The Dunlop Group, of course is particu- 
larly concerned with Overseas business and 
even though our United Kingdom trading 
position has improved substantially during 
1957 the greater part of the Group turnover 
and profit continued to be derived from 
exports from the United Kingdom and from 
our activities in Overseas markets. If we 
add to this our indirect exports of tyres on 
vehicles exported, the total Overseas contri- 
bution is 70 per cent of our total turnover, 
namely about £16! million. We consider this 
to be no small achievement because competi- 
tive conditions in most Overseas markets are 
becoming increasingly severe, and there has 
also been some slowing down in the growth 
of world trade particularly towards the end 
of 1957. Industrial activity began to slacken 
in the countries of Western Europe, and this 
pattern is even more noticeable in North 
America. Import restrictions and decreased 
purchasing have also been evident in the 
countries producing primarily raw materials 
and thus trading conditions with them are 
likely to become increasingly difficult. 


During 1957 we continued with our policy 
of expansion, modernisation and re-equip- 
ment, and although our total expenditure 
was lower than in 1956, we nevertheless 
spent £9.1 million of which £5.6 million was 
incurred in our Overseas Companies. At 
the end of 1957 the original cost of the 
Group Fixed Assets amounted to over £99 
million and the written down book value was 
under £47 million. It is interesting to note 
that over 50 per cent of our Fixed Assets are 
situated Overseas and during 1958 we are 
building and equipping three further Over- 
seas factories in Rhodesia, India and France. 
As an indication of growth I would like to 
mention that in the last 10 years the number 
of separate Dunlop Subsidiary and Associated 
factories has increased from 53 (28 of which 
were overseas) in 1947 to 102 (56 overseas) 
in 1957. . 


PERSONNEL 


The Company is very much aware of the 
need to maintain a high standard of manage- 
ment and very careful attention is being 
devoted to the recruitment and training of 
suitable young men from schools, universities 
and from within the Dunlop Organisation. 
A number of these trainees are now spending 
periods in Overseas Companies to widen 
their experience. All our employees are 
encouraged to study for higher qualifications 
to help fit them for greater responsibility. 
Much of this training is carried out internally 
within the Organisation, but considerable 
use is also made of suitable external courses. 
Without a progressive policy of this kind, it 


would not have been possible to provide 
competent staff to establish and operate the 
many new or expanded factories which we 
have started up here and abroad during the 
last ten years. We realise that many young 
people have little knowledge of the careers 
which industry can offer to them and to 
assist in bridging this gap in their knowledge 
we offer short vacation courses to schoolboys 
and undergraduates and in our careers book- 
let—“ Careers with Dunlop ”—we set out 
the opportunities for employees which exist 
within the Dunlop Group of Companies. 


During the next few years industry will 
have to face the problem of employing and 
training an increasing number of young 
people. This problem has received consider- 
able publicity through the report by the Carr 
Committee—* Training for Skill,” published 
early in 1958—which has urged industry to 
absorb these young men and women and to 
provide suitable training for them. The Com- 
pany is very much alive to this challeng: 
and, in the light of the Report, our existing 
employment and training arrangements for 
young people have been reviewed to ascertain 
what readjustments are desirable. 


I am sure you would wish me to include 
in this review of our affairs a message of 
congratulation and thanks to all Dunlop 
employees in all the countries in which we 
operate for their part in the greatly improved 
results for the year. My colleagues on the 
Board and I greatly value the opportunity 
which you thus afford to us of expressing 
directly to all employees the appreciation of 
the shareholders. I will, accordingly, send 
to them all on your behalf a message of 
warm appreciation and thanks for their con- 
tinued efforts towards the successful conduct 
of the Company’s affairs. 


EUROPEAN TRADE 


Last year reference was made to the in- 
creasing competition which will arise as a 
result of the closer integration of the six 
major countries of Western Europe in a 
Common Market. We must not overlook that 
this Common Market is now in being, having 
come into existence on January Ist this year. 
So far as the Dunlop Group is concerned we 
have large factories in both France and Ger- 
many and selling Companies and branches in 
the other participating countries. We are 
confident, therefore, that we shall be able to 
obtain a reasonable share of the benefits 
which should accrue from this new concep- 
tion of European Trade. 


The outcome of the negotiations to as30- 
ciate Britain and other members of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation with these six countries through a 
Free Trade Area remains in doubt, and at 
this stage it is not possible to forecast 
whether, or on what terms, this association 
will eventually take place. The present un- 
certainty thus makes it impossible, as yet, 
to forecast the impact of these developments 
on the fortunes of the Dunlop Group as 4 
whole, but studies on the many different 
and complex aspects which are likely to be 
involved have been and are continuing to be 
carried out energetically. We are making our 
own examination of these problems and have 
also taken advantage of the facilities in market 
and economic research available on this 
subject. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


SALES ADVANCE TO OVER £130 MILLION 


SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN FOR LOWER PRICES 


POPULARITY OF “ST. MICHAEL” BRAND 


The thirty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Marks and Spencer Limited was held 
on June 16th at 82 Baker Street, London, 
W.1. 


Sir Simon Marks, DSc (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director), who presided, 
said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, may I take it 
that in accordance with our customary prac- 
tice, the Directors’ Report and Accounts may 
be taken as read ? 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our net profit for the year after tax 
amounts to £6,193,000 compared with 
£5,606,000 last year, an increase of £587,000. 


We hrave provided £7,950,000 for Taxation 
against £7,200,000 last year, made up of 
£5,925,000 for Income Tax compared with 
£5,350,000 and £2,025,000 for Profits Tax 
compared with £1,850,000. 


With £1,762,000 brought forward from last 
year, there is a total of £7,955,000 available 
for distribution. 


The Board recommends a Final Dividend 
on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Shares 
of 22} per cent, making with the interim 
Dividend of 10 per cent, a total of 32} per 
cent for the year against 30 per cent. 


As in previous years we have allocated 
£150,000 to the Staff Benevolent and Pension 
Fund. 


We have written off the sum of £250,000 
from the item ‘Trade Investments. The 
value of our interests in textile weaving mills 
has been affected by the changed pattern 
of trade. 


RESERVES 


We have transferred £1,900,000 to the 
Generai Reserve which now stands at 
£8 million. With the balance of the Profit 
and Loss Account at £2,213,000, the Revenue 
Reserves amount to £10,213,000 compared 
with £7,762,000 last year. The Capital 
Reserve remains at £19,323,000. 


PROPERTIES 


We have spent over £3 million during the 
year on the development and modernisation 
of our Stores ; £2 million has been on Capital 
Account and £1,063,000 has been charged as 
Repairs and Maintenance compared with 
£744,000 last year. 


After providing Depreciation of £904,000, 
the Freehold and Leasehold properties appear 
in the Balance Sheet at £41,259,000 and the 
Fixtures and Equipment at £4,620,000. 


STOCK 


The Stock in Trade of this Company 
stands at £10,488,000 against £11,123,000 
last year. 

In the item of Advances to Subsidiary 


Companies of £2,046,000, stocks of materials 
account for 


£1,602,000 compared with 


99 PER CENT BRITISH GOODS 


£1,192,000, so that the total Stockholding is 
£12,090,000 against £12,315,000. 


CASH 


Cash balances and our holding of Tax 
Reserve Certificates total £6,778,000 com- 
pared with £4,730,000 last year. 


Bank and other interest received during 
the year was £175,000 against £25,000. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


I am glad to inform you that the turnover 
last year exceeded £130 million compared 
with £125 million in the previous year. Our 
report once again indicates the continued 
growth of the Company. At the end of the 
war, in 1946 our turnover was just over 
£19 million, and in twelve years it has risen 
to over £130 million. The net profits after 
tax in that period have risen from £1,052,000 
to £6,193,000. 


The factors responsible for the remarkable 
advance of the Company have formed the 
major part of my annual addresses to you. 
In the course of the years we have built up 
four great assets ; firstly, the goodwill of our 
customers and their confidence in the quality 
and character of “St. Michael” goods ; 
secondly, the splendid co-operative spirit 
between suppliers and ourselves ; thirdly, the 
loyalty and devotion of our management and 
staff, and lastly, by the investment of 
£31 million, drawn from profits since the 
war, we have achieved a radical and striking 
transformation of many of our Stores. 


THE COST OF LIVING AND THE 
CAMPAIGN FOR LOWER PRICES 


The cost of living has always been present 
in our minds. Our policy, at all times, is 
directed to making such contribution as we 
can to this problem by providing goods of 
quality at prices within reach of the public’s 
purse. 


With the fall in the price of raw materials, 
and especially wool of which we are large 
users, we felt that the moment was opportune 
to study, with our suppliers, the possibility 
of an early reduction in prices without, of 
course, sacrificing quality. 


We had numerous discussions with our 
friends who appreciated the importance of 
our policy which was to take the lead in the 
country in bringing down prices to the public 
as soon as possible. I am glad to say that 
this policy met with their approval. The 
spirit of co-operation has never been better 
exemplified than in this action. Prices have 
been brought down over a wide range of 
goods. ‘The campaign caused great public 
interest and it met with considerable success, 
for the public is sensitive to price and most 
discerning in regard to values. In this way 
we have made a definite contribution towards 
the lowering of the cost of living. Thanks to 
this combined effort on the part of our 
suppliers and ourselves, we proved once 
again the efficiency and the flexibility of our 
methods of trading. 


We were gratified with the publicity which 
followed in the national and the local press. 
We were particularly pleased that it had 
fallen to our lot to break through the price 
barrier in the public interest. 


A further contribution towards lowering 
the cost of living was made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his Budget, by the reduc- 
tions in Purchase Tax on a number of 
important items. In line with our policy 
we immediately brought down our prices to 
the appropriate levels. 


“ST. MICHAEL”—-A HOUSEHOLD 
WORD 


Our policy on quality goods is unchanged, 
and we shall still seek for improvements in 
values. It is only by service to our 
customers that our business can prosper. 
The proof of this policy can be found in 
the volume of business we now report, 
and in the fact that an average of six million 
customers throng our stores each week of 
the year. 

Our brand name, “St. Michael,’ for the 
garments we sell, stands not only for quality. 
but is the hallmark of exclusive goods at 
inexpensive prices. We attach the greatest 
importance to the control of quality and to 
styles which conform with the prevailing 
fashion trends. The quality and style of 
“St. Michael” garments are the product of 
close collaboration between the Buying 
Executives, Stylists and Technologists. The 
Technologists study the development of 
fabrics and man-made fibres with special 
standards of performance. We have in mind 
the need to ease the work of the housewife 
by introducing drip-dry and easy to launder 
garments. I can do no better than to quote 
from my speech at the last meeting of the 
shareholders : 


“Much of the progress we have made in 
the improvement of our goods stems from 
the systematic and continuous work of our 
scientists and technologists. Their task is to 
study ways and means of up-grading our 
goods, always bearing in mind value and 
price. Their duties are to keep abreast of 
any interesting developments in the textile 
field which can be speedily incorporated in 
our goods.” 


FOOD DIVISION 


Although textile goods form the main part 
of the business, the Food Division is becom- 
ing increasingly popular and important. In 
particular, our bakery products are making 
remarkable progress in variety and quality ; 
the volume of sales is rising steadily. This 
again is due to the close co-operation between 
our Buyers, Food Technologists, and a 
number of leading, well-known suppliers. In 
order to deal with the expanding business, 
our friends have re-equipped, enlarged and 
modernised their bakeries. Production has 
been regionalised to enable us to provide the 
public with oven-fresh goods by speedy and 
frequent deliveries. 


We are specialising in selected and graded 
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Fruit which is a substantial portion of our 
food sales. We work closely with a number 
of growers and packers of fruit at home and 
throughout the world, with most interesting 
results. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The transformation of our Stores proceeds 
apace, and the development programme 1s 
progressing systematically. We are concen- 
trating on enlarging our existing Stores 
where we have successfully traded for many 
years. 


In the past year we put in hand 24 impor- 
tant extensions and completed thirteen. The 
present programme calls for six further 
extensions, to which will be added others as 
soon as final plans are approved. The time 
needed for the completion of many of our 
important projects is considerable, and some 
of them in hand will not be available for 
business until late 1959. 


In the past year we expended the sum of 
£3 million on expansion and modernisation, 
and this year we have allocated a similar sum 
for this purpose. We are operating some 
300,000 feet of counters and racks, and are 
continually adding to the selling space neces- 
sary for the proper presentation of our goods 
and for the comfort and convenience of the 
public. 


We have available a large area of selling 
space which has yet to be developed. The 
considerable finance required for this purpose 
will be found from profits ploughed back into 
the business year by year. 


COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


I spoke to you last year of our successful 
efforts in reducing the costs of administra- 
tion. In simplifying methods and procedures 
we eliminated a great deal of unnecessary 
paper work on which large numbers of our 
staff had been engaged. 


There is a constant examination of our 
present methods and we are continuing to 
find ways and means of cutting out unessen- 
tial work and of further simplification. In 
this way we have been able to maintain the 
overall costs of operation on about the same 
level as last year, although our turnover has 
increased. 


We are in the process of transferring the 
administration to new and spacious offices in 
Baker Street. Our Head Office organisation 
had hitherto been housed in seven different 
offices in various parts of London. Opera- 
tional control under these conditions was 
naturally not easy. Our work in streamlining 
the organisation will be facilitated when the 
central administration comes together under 
one roof. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


I have, earlier in my speech, expressed my 
appreciation of the invaluable co-operation 
which we have enjoyed with our manufac- 
turers over the years. This year, in par- 
ticular, it is with pleasure that I acknowledge 
the close collaboration which has made it 
possible for us to move swiftly and effectively 
in our campaign to lower retail prices. I 
thank them for their part in the implementa- 
tion of our policy. It reflects the under- 
standing relationship which exists between us. 


In my first speech to the Shareholders of 


Marks and Spencer as a public company in 
1927, I said: 


“We purchase in this country practically 
90 per cent of our requirements. It is our 
aim and object to get as much produced in 
this country as possible, and the efforts of 
our buyers are constantly being directed to 
this cardinal principle of our business. 
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This achievement can only be effected by a 
closer co-operation between the manufac- 
turer and ourselves, by the adaptation of 
his manufacture to our needs, and by the 
elimination of unnecessary intermediaries 
and charges.” 


We have followed these principles ever 
since, so that today we can state with pride 
that over 99 per cent of our manufactured 
goods are still made in this country. This is 
a high tribute to our manufacturers who, by 
their skill and experience, have enabled us 
to bring this policy to fruition. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It is with pleasure that I pay tribute to the 
work of the staff. The Board is justly proud 
of the high quality of service given by mem- 
bers of the Company, and of the fine spirit 
in which this service is carried out. 


Although we attach great importance to a 
progressive wage policy, we are equally con- 
cerned to create a happy working atmosphere 
throughout the business, and to encourage 
by every means a genuine sense of belonging, 
and of fellowship within the organisation. 


In the past year we spent over £800,000 on 
the provision of a wide range of amenities 
for the well-being of the staff. The cost to 
the Company works out at £35 for each 
member, which is, of course, additional to 
wages. As is well known, these amenities 
include well-appointed staff quarters, excel- 
lent meals at nominal prices, extensive 
advisory health services, and opportunities 
for sports and social activities. ° 


We operate two important funds for the 
benefit of the members of the Company. 
The Benevolent Fund to which we make an 
allocation of £150,000 per annum from 
Profits, and the Pension Scheme which, in 
the past year, cost the Company £300,000 
which is a charge included in the operational 
expenditure. Since the inception of these 
funds the Company’s contribution totals some 
£3,750,000, made up as to £1,275,000 to the 
Benevolent Fund, and £2,500,000 to the 
Pension Scheme. 


We thank each and every member of the 
staff for their loyalty and devotion to the 
interests of the business. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr L. Brown (Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany Limited) in proposing a vote of thanks, 
said: I count it a privilege to be entrusted for 
a second time with the pleasant task of pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to our chairman and 
our board of directors. As always, Sir Simon 
has given us a concise review of the events 
of the year, concise but interesting and indeed 
exciting. He has referred to the increased 
turnover, larger profits, the continued de- 
velopment of the branches and further plans 
for development. 


Even more profit has been ploughed back 
to finance that development, after providing 
for a larger dividend. What more could 
shareholders ask for? Perhaps the most 
interesting and most important item from the 
National point of view is the re-organisation 
of methods which enabled substantial reduc- 
tions in prices to be made, thus providing an 
important contribution to the National prob- 
lem of keeping down the cost of living and 
checking inflation, and also providing an 
example to other large organisations, in- 
cluding perhaps Government Departments. 

Mr G. Seebohm seconded the vote of 


thanks, which was unanimously accorded, and 
the chairman suitably replied. 
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OSTERREICHISCHE 
LANDERBANK AG. 


(Vienna, Austria) 


FAVOURABLE UPWARD TREND 
ANNUAL REPORT 1957 


The Annual General Meeting of Oster- 
reichische Landerbank was held in Vienna 
on May 14th this year, and the following are 
details of the report presented by the Board 
of Directors: 


The business of the bank in the past year 
showed an extraordinary favourable upward 
trend. The turnover, which had increased 
by 12.3 per cent in 1956, rose by 21.9 per 
cent in 1957.. The balance sheet total on 
December 31, 1957, amounted to S5,600 
million, nearly $1,000 million higher than in 
the previous year, which means an increase 
of 21.3 per cent as compared with an increase 
of 9.4 per cent in 1956. In accordance with 
the general expansion of the _ business, 
revenue was $325 million, while it had been 
$296 million in 1956. Expenditure rose 
likewise primarily for salary payments. The 
favourable business results made it possible 
to increase the reserves by $47.7 million, 
which is about equal to 1956. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Particularly remarkable is the high 
liquidity ratio. Cash liquidity amounted to 
18.3 per cent and first and second degree 
liquidity to 61.9 per cent (56 per cent on 
December 31, 1956), while the minimum 
requirements are only 40 per cent. The 
capital and reserves of the bank including 
the pension fund reserve (S150 million), 
which has to be taken into account as 
pension payments are actually made out of 
current revenues, are given as S600 million, 
which represents 13 per cent of deposits. 
The development of deposits shows clearly 
the excellent reputation of the bank among 
the public. Deposits during 1957 rose by 
S800 million (21 per cent) to more than 
$4,500 million including a rise of savings 
deposits by S259 million (37.6 per cent). 
The latter, which amounted to $946 million 
on December 31, 1957, have since increased 
to over $1,000 million. Other deposits 
rose by S536 million (17.4 per cent) to 
$3,607 million. These additional funds 
were primarily used for the acquisition of 
short-term bills of exchange, the total of 
which rose by $749 million to $1,600 million. 
Treasury bills increased by S156 million 
while advances rose by only $96 million. 


Bank premises, real property as well as 
fixtures and fittings retained their nominal 
book value of S1 each. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account shows an 
increase in expenditure from $278 million to 
$307 million, which was mostly due to 
increase of salaries and higher taxes. The 
revenue increased from S296 million to 
$325 million, which is about equivalent to 
the rise experienced in 1956. Accordingly, 
there was a net profit for the year of $17.7 
million, which, added to the balance of 
$1.6 million brought forward from the 
previous year, produced a total of $19.3 
million available for distribution. 


It was proposed to pay a dividend of 7 
per cent, equal to that for 1956. 


The report, the accounts and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board of Manage- 
ment at the General Meeting were adopted. 
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C. C. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 


The Forty-first Annual General Meeting 
of C. C. Wakefield & Company Limited will 
be held on Friday, July 11th, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by Mr L. W. Farrow, CBE, the Chair- 
man, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1957. 


As Stockholders will be aware, on January 
1, 1958, in pursuance of your Board’s estab- 
lished policy of expansion, the Company 
acquired the entire share capital of Fletcher 
Miller Limited. This important acquisition 
brings into the Group a company eminent in 
the manufacture of production oils, particu- 
larly for the Engineering Industry and 
Leather Trade, and thereby considerably 
strengthens our position in the field of indus- 
trial lubricants. Having regard to the date 
of this transaction, the Accounts now before 
you do not include any figures relating to 
Fletcher Miller Limited. Your Directors are 
confident that this new subsidiary company 
will add to the Group’s earning power and 
spread of trading goodwill. 


GROUP TRADING 


The Suez crisis imposed petrol rationing in 
the United Kingdom and other countries for 
some five months of 1957 and this enforced 
restriction of motoring and road transport, 
combined with rising costs, had an adverse 
effect upon the sales and profits of the Group. 
I am pleased to be able to say, however, that 
in the second half of the year our motor trade 
resumed its normal buoyancy, with the result 
that the total volume of sales throughout the 
world for the whole of 1957 showed a decrease 
of less than 3 per cent in comparison with 
the record figures of the previous year. 
Moreover, Castrol continued to enjoy the 
largest share of the United Kingdom motor 
market for branded lubricating oils, with even 
more motorists asking for Castrol by name. 


The Group trading profit of £3,098,423 is 
£255,459 less than in 1956, a result that I 
think Stockholders will agree is satisfactory 
having regard to the unfavourable trading 
conditions referred to, the deepening effect of 
credit restriction and the fact that it has been 
achieved in the face of continued intensive 
activity on the part of our main competitors. 


With regard to competitive activity in the 
United Kingdom, there is increasing evidence 
that many aspects of the tied service station 
system are unwelcome to the garage trade 
and to the public. The aims of your Com- 
pany in this matter are those of all indepen- 
dent suppliers to the motor and garage trade. 
To further these aims your Company remains 
in membership of the Motor Accessories 
Manufacturers Association and is in full 
sympathy with its activities, 

Stockholders will welcome the attitude of 
the Government towards the tied station 
system as applied to the new motorways, the 
Ministry of Transport having decided not 
to allow exclusive trading thereon. 


WAKEFIELD-DICK INDUSTRIAL OILS 
LIMITED 


I am pleased to report that this subsidiary 
has again had a most successful year and has 


SATISFACTORY GROUP TRADING IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
GROUP SALES OF CASTROL CONTINUE AT HIGH LEVEL 
MR. L. W. FARROW’S STATEMENT 


achieved a higher profit than in 1956, which 
was its first year of trading following the 
merging of the Group’s United Kingdom 
marketing activities in industrial, marine and 
electrical oils. The sales gallonage of Wake- 
field-Dick Industrial Oils Limited represents 
a large proportion of the Group’s total volume 
of sales in the United Kingdom. 


The business of this subsidiary company 
is closely allied to that of Fletcher Miller 
Limited and Stockholders will be interested 
to learn that a considerable proportion of the 
country’s output of production oils will now 
be handled by the Wakefield Group. 


CHEMICAL PLANT 


In my Statement last year I referred to 
the decision to market our surplus produc- 
tion of chemical additives through our sub- 
sidiary, Edwin Cooper and Company 
Limited. Although the extensions to our 
chemical plant at Stanlow are not yet com- 
plete, the- increased production already 
achieved has enabled that subsidiary to 
commence limited trading as from January 1, 
1958. The activities of Edwin Cooper and 
Company Limited will not necessarily be 
confined to the sale of chemical additives 
for lubricants but will include the marketing 
of such other chemical products as can be 
manufactured by your Company and for 
which a demand is found to exist. 


RESEARCH 


In the technical field, research is proceed- 
ing with undiminished intensity and 
embraces every facet of the Group’s activi- 
ties. The research work of our chemists 
and technologists must keep abreast, if not 
ahead, of developments arising out of new 
industrial techniques so that our lubricants 
and other products may continue to give 
satisfactory service under changing condi- 
tions. 


At the same time it is the constant 
endeavour of our research staff to ensure 
that the technical supremacy of Castrol is 
maintained. 


OVERSEAS TRADING 


With regard to the overseas operations of 
the Group, I am pleased to report that the 
aggregate volume and value of sales during 
1957 was maintained, notwithstanding the 
widespread effects of Suez, intensified com- 
petition and strained economic conditions in 
a number of territories. Overall profit 
margins were reduced, however, owing to 
continued increases in costs coupled with 
rigid price control in certain of our more 
important overseas markets. 


During the year your Directors have 
continued their policy of investing further 
capital overseas where this had been deemed 
necessary in the trading interests of the 
Group. 


I regret to say that our subsidiary com- 
pany in France suffered a setback in profits 
in 1957, chiefly as a result of the economic 
crisis through which that country has been 
passing. 


In certain of the more difficult overseas 
markets operated by new subsidiary com- 


panies profitable trading has not yet been 
achieved. These are long-term projects and 
the territories concerned are engaging the 
constant attention of your Board. 


Although a year ago it seemed that the 
taxation provisions in the 1957 Finance Act 
relating to Overseas Trade Corporations 
might be of benefit to the Group, subse- 
quent investigation has disclosed that little 
or no financial advantage would result from 
hiving off all or part of our overseas business 
to a separate Overseas Trade Corporation. 
However, having regard to the expansion of 
the Company’s direct overseas trading 
interests in recent years and in order to set 
up a more representative overseas Manage- 
ment Board, a new company, C. C. Wake- 
field (Overseas) Limited, was registered in 
the United Kingdom on April 1, 1958, the 
main objects of which are to promote, 
develop and extend our business abroad. At 
the present time it is not the intention to 
disturb the ownership of any of the Parent 
Company’s overseas assets and C. C. Wake- 
field (Overseas) Limited is, therefore non- 
trading, but it can be readily converted into 
a trading organisation should future circum- 
stances show that this would be financially 
beneficial to the Group. 


NEW HEAD OFFICE PREMISES 


Stockholders will be interested to learn 
that the Company has entered into a contract 
to take a lease of a new office building, to 
be named “Castrol House,” fairly near our 
existing Head Offices. This new building 
which is now in the course of construction 
should be completed by the end of 1959 
It will be of contemporary architectural 
design and should provide ideal working 
conditions for all members of the staff, with 
a consequent all-round increase in efficiency, 
combined with a saving in maintenance 
charges. 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
of the Group shows a net profit, after taxa- 
tion, of £906,560, a reduction of £214,677 
in comparison with 1956. Of this reduction, 
£105,313 is accounted for by a difference on 
exchange arising chiefly out of the devalua- 
tion of the French Franc and a fall in the 
value of the Brazilian Cruzeiro in terms of 
sterling. 

The interim dividend on the Ordinary 
stock in respect of 1957 was raised to 10 per 
cent in order to spread the total dividend 
more evenly over the year, and it was 
announced at the time that this did not 
foreshadow an increased distribution for the 
full year. Your Directors now recommend 
the payment of a final dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock, as increased by £175,000 on 
January 1, 1958, on the acquisition of 
Fletcher Miller Limited, at the rate of 17} 
per cent, less Income Tax, making a total 
rate of 27} per cent for the year, the same 


as for 1956. Preference and Ordinary divi- 
dends_ will, therefore, absorb a total net 
amount of £447,817 as compared with 


£430,207 last year. The sum of £459,557 
has been transferred to reserves in the 
Group Accounts, and this includes £419,719 
set aside tg General Reserve (Parent Com- 
pany, £375,000) to provide for future 
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development and expansion. After allowing 
for these appropriations the balance of Group 
profits carried forward is £653,180, virtually 
the same amount as for the previous year. 

For the interest of Stockholders, I am 
again producing a table showing approxi- 
mately how the Consolidated Net Profits of 
the Group for the year to December 31, 
1957, have been dealt with as compared with 
1945 and the years 1953-56. 


Taxation 
Retained in the Group... 
Net dividends......... ei 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the 
Group again records the results of a year 
of expansion, mainly in our overseas 
interests, and confirms the sound foundation 
of the business. Fixed assets again show an 
increase as does the excess of current assets 
Over current liabilities. However, since the 
close of the year our liquid position has 
undergone a change by reason of the acquisi- 
tion of the capital of Fletcher Miller Limited 
to which reference is made in the Directors’ 
Report. 


At the end of 1957 total stockholders’ 
interests stood at £9,704,950, an increase of 
more than £400,000 over the previous year. 

I am sure you will agree that these 
Accounts show a very satisfactory financial 
position. 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION OF 
RESERVES AND SCRIP ISSUE 


The issued Ordinary Capital of your Com- 
pany is now substantially exceeded by 
Reserves, which is indicative of the extent 
to which profits have been ploughed back 
to finance the growth of the Group, and a 
considerable proportion of these Reserves is 


AMALGAMATED DENTAL 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
The Amalgamated Dental Company Limited 
was held on June 13th in London. 


Opening the proceedings, the Chairman, 
Mr Aiken Watson, QC, said: 


I am happy to inform you that the consent 
of the Capital Issues Committee has now 
been given to the issue of bonus shares 
referred to in the Directors’ Report circu- 
lated with the Accounts. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for 1957: 


The year 1957 has been one of sustained 
effort and satisfactory results. 


The dental‘ industry in common with 
others, is today faced with rising costs 
coupled with demands to reduce or at least 
maintain current prices. The policy of your 
Company has been, and continues, to endea- 
vour to keep prices stable. But that policy 
cannot be maintained indefinitely if wages 
and costs of raw materials and components 
_continue to rise. 


THE COMMON MARKET 


The Common Market in operation as dis- 
tinct from formation has still to overcome 
many difficulties. In regard to certain dental 
lines your Company, by reason of its manu- 
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now permanently invested in the business. 
In order, therefore, to bring the issued 
Capital more into line with the actual Capital 
employed, your Directors propose to 
capitalise £892,500 of Reserves, and applica- 
tion has been made to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission to issue one bonus 
Ordinary Share of 10s. for every three 
Ordinary Stock units of 10s. each now in 
issue. 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
% % 7 . Y 


2 fe] ° Yo 
62 52 52 56 
26 35 34 27 
12 13 14 17 


PROSPECTS 


Having regard to the adverse economic 
conditions prevailing in most parts of the 
world, it is again difficult to attempt any 
forecast of trading results for the current 
year. I can state, however, that before taking 
the figures of Fletcher Miller Limited into 
account the volume of Group sales through- 
out the world for the first four months of 
1958 is most encouraging. 


If this trend continues and the margins 
between cost and selling prices can be 
maintained, it is reasonable to hope that the 
Group will achieve favourable trading results 
in 1958. 


Since the last Annual General Meeting it 
has again been rumoured that your Com- 
pany is negotiating or considering an amal- 
gamation with or absorption by one of the 
major petrol companies. I wish to repeat 
my previous statements to the effect that this 
rumour contains no element of truth. I 
would add that the strength of your 
Company lies in its independence coupled 
with the high quality of its products and 
service. 


facturing interest: within the area, is well 
placed to share Ja the advantages to be 
expected to arise from its creation. 


In other dental lines, however, your Com- 
pany faces the problem common to many 
British Industries which will arise if the 
Common Market is not tied to a wider Free 
Trade Area to which Britain is a party. 


From the point of view of your Company, 
the risks expectant on greater competition in 
the home market by the creation of a Free 
Trade Area are to be preferred to exclusion 
from the prospective share of the trade 
expansion arising from the creation of that 
area. 


Our active research in the important field 
of consumable products continues unabated. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


Our overseas investments, while subject 
largely to the same economic forces as those 
at home, continue to provide a satisfactory 
revenue. 


In a world where the word recession has 
become more than usually topical, trading 
forecasts invite the character of prophecies. 
Trading to date, however, in the absence of 
any major set-backs, promises a satisfactory 
result in the current year. 


With a sincere sense of obligation I offer in 
your name to our Management and Staff at 
home and abroad grateful thanks for another 
year of work well and faithfully accomplished. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Directors and Staff. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
GENERAL TRUST 


REVENUE REACHES NEW PEAK 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT ON A 
CREDITABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
The Industrial and General Trust Limited 
was held on June 12th in London. 


Sir Edwin Savory Herbert, KBE, LLB (the 
Chairman) presided and referring to the offer 


‘made last December to Ordinary Shareholders 


by way of Rights of 1 million new 5s. Ordi- 
nary Shares at 20s. 6d. per Share, said: It 
was gratifying to find that 96.36 per cent of 
these Shares were taken up by Shareholders, 
The total proceeds of the issue, amounting to 
£1,025,000 was received by us in the middle 
of January last, so that we had the use of the 
new money for rather less than three months 
of the year under review. The current year 
will reflect a more adequate return, but it 
may well be a year or two before we derive 
the full benefit from these funds. 


Our revenue from all sources reached a new 
peak at approximately £1,727,000 being some 
£108,000 more than last year. Our net 
revenue after tax and all expenses, was 
£815,000, an improvement of about £36,000. 
This sum, with £367,241 brought forward 
gives a total of £1,182,748 to be dealt with. 
After various appropriations including an 
interim dividend of 124 per cent, we are left 
with £505,498, and we now recommend a 
final dividend of 163 per cent on the Ordi- 
nary Capital as increased from £3,500,000 to 
£3,750,000, leaving £321,469 to be carried 
forward. 


There are only two points on the balance 
sheet on which I will comment. The first is 
the valuation of our investments which shows 
an appreciation of 130 per cent, against an 
appreciation, at the same time last year, of 
161} per cent. This fall arises principally 
from the steep adjustment of interest rates 
in September last and the uncertainties which 
are besetting the business world. It is, I 
think, creditable that our portfolio should 
still show such a high level of appreciation. 


The second point concerns the short term 
loans and cash shown in the balance sheet 
amounting to over £1 million. We are in 
no hurry to invest this money, which arises 
from the recent issue. We are, however, 
investing it, as opportunity offers, in first- 
class securities at prices which would have 
been difficult to visualise twelve months ago. 


As to the future, there is little I can say 
which would be helpful to you, but I would 
emphasise that our faith in the future of this 
country is unshaken. 


_ It should not be forgotten that, in the years 
since the war, this country has been passing 
through a tremendous social revolution. It 
is not surprising if the labour unrest, whick 
naturally has accompanied it, breaks out from 
time to time in the form of strikes, either 
official or unofficial. If one views dispas- 
sionately what this country has accomplished 
in the years since the war, one can lgok back 
with pride and forward with hope. 


The Chairman commenting on the reces- 
sion in North America concluded his remarks 
by saying: There is, however, an under- 
current of confidence which augurs well. And 
the refusal of Stock Markets to lose theif 
heads is encouraging. 


The report was adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed scrip issue of one new 
5s. ordinary share for each two ordinary 
shares held was approved. 
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J. LYONS AND COMPANY 






The Annual General Meeting of J. Lyons 
and Company Limited will be held on July 8, 
1958, at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, W.1. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr I. M. Gluckstein, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1958: 


The accompanying Report and Statement 
of Accounts are for the sixty-fourth year of 
the Company which ended on March 31, 
1958. 


Since the close of the financial year the 
nominal capital of the Company has been 
increased to £16,070,342 by the creation of 
3,145,342 “A” Ordinary shares of £1 each 
which have been issued as fully paid in 
accordance with the Resolutions of the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting held on April 9th. 
The shares, which have been converted into 
stock, were allotted to the holders of the 
existing Ordinary, “A” Ordinary and 
Proportional Profit stocks and “B” Propor- 
tional Profit shares who were on _ the 
registers at the close of business on March 
20, 1958. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


It will be seen from the Company’s Profit 
and Loss Account that the balance from trad- 
ing account is £5,304,150 compared with 
£4,685,571 for the previous year, an increase 
of £618,579. The net profit for the year is 
£1,143,111 which compares with £871,767 for 
the previous year. 


As was anticipated at the time of the capi- 
talisation issue, we propose final dividends of 
1/10d. per unit on the Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary stocks (including the new issue) and 
of 4.4d. per unit or share on the Proportional 
Profit capital. 


These final dividends, together with the 
interim dividends paid in December last will 
absorb £512,430. The dividends paid and 
accrued on Preference and Preferred Ordinary 
stocks amount to £288,266. The balance of 
the net profit for the year is £342,415. From 
the amount of £409,886 brought forward 
from last year we have transferred £250,000 
to a Reserve for stock and price fluctuations 
leaving £159,886. This amount added to the 
balance of net profit gives a total to be 
carried forward of £502,301. 


The results of the year’s trading, I think it 
will be agreed, are satisfactory ; the Company 
has had a good year. But some part of the 
increased earnings arose from favourable cir- 
cumstances at home and abroad, the continu- 
ance of which it would be unwise to count 
upon. During part of the year some raw 
material prices were in our favour and we 
were glad to make a beginning with some re- 
ductions in our prices, but this downward 
tendency seemed likely to be shortlived, as in 
fact it turned out to be. Sugar for example, 
of which we are one of the biggest users in 
the country, rose sharply again before the end 
of the year and is still up. The cost of tea, 
especially the better qualities, was also rising 
during the second half of the year. It is in 
consequence of these conditions that we have 
thought it prudent to make the transfer to 
Teserve that I have referred to above. A 
similar policy has been adopted in one of our 
Subsidiary companies which has set aside 
£100,000 in like manner. 





_tory in the world. 
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MR I. M. GLUCKSTEIN’S STATEMENT 


We should, of course, like to see raw 
material prices reduced so that we can reduce 
our prices, but failing that we hope that any 
fluctuations will be gradual so that we can 
make our readjustments smoothly, which is 
not possible when changes come in rapid 
succession. 


We are having to fight harder for business ; 
competition is severe in all branches, but we 
do not complain of that. 


THE BOARD 


In February Mr Mark Bogod, the Manager 
of our Ice Cream Department, was appointed 
an Employé Director. He joined the Com- 
pany in 1922, coming direct to us from the 
Royal College of Science. After eleven years 
in our Laboratories he was transferred to 
the Management of the Ice Cream Depart- 


ment. We welcome him as a colleague on 
the Board. 


Almost without exception, each Director 
manages one or more Departments or sec- 
tions of the business and has spent the whole 
of his working life with the Company. Our 
policy is that a seat on the Board, with its 
added responsibilities, shall be a recognition 
of services rendered ; at the same time, the 
Board benefits from the wide experience in 
management which the new member brings 
to it. We feel that this is the right 
policy even though it results in a large 
Board and a commensurate figure for 
Directors’ emoluments. If we changed the 
policy and restricted the number of 
Directors, we should not have fewer Managers 
and the cost to the Company would not 
be less. 


NEW FACTORY AT GREENFORD 


Since the close of the financial year the 
new Ice Cream Factory at Bridge Park, 
Greenford, which I have mentioned before, 
has been brought into full operation, but 
with provision for further expansion. In 
May, Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Margaret graciously honoured us by visiting 
it and was good enough to express her keen 
interest in what she saw. It incorporates 
much that is entirely new and is, we believe, 
technically the most advanced ice cream fac- 
As in the case of our 
other factories at Cadby Hall and Greenford, 
visitors are welcome, though, of course, both 
for their comfort and to avoid interference 
with the production, it is necessary to ask 
that dates and times be arranged beforehand. 
We particularly welcome visits from stock- 
holders. 


PRODUCTIVITY IN THE OFFICE 


We regard our office organisation as a pro- 
ductive unit and not the “necessary evil” 
that it is sometimes supposed to be. We 
believe that our offices should not only be 
efficient in themselves, that is to say, in their 
machines and procedures, but that they 
should contribute a great deal towards the 
productivity of the business by feeding 
creative information to all levels of manage-~- 
ment. 


We have travelled a long way from the 
days when the office was expected to be a 
mere keeper of passive historical records. 
The general management has always made 
use of the information that the office can 


provide, both as to what is past and, by 
means of techniques like budgetary control, 
as to the future. More recently, however, we 
have come to the conclusion that this is not 
enough. With the increasing complexity of 
business and speed of change in these un- 
settled times, junior management are being 
called upon to play a more important role. 
The office organisation is following suit. At 
the present time we are engaged on bringing 
our records into still closer relation to the 
detailed operations of the business and making 
them reflect with greater clarity the overall 
position in the Company. 


Our belief is that, while it is imperative 
that top management should be properly 
served, it is nowadays just as important that 
the most junior ranks of responsible manage- 
ment should be served, and served first, with 
the information they need to discharge their 
respective responsibilities effectively. It is 
through them that the business is actually 
conducted and, unless they have the best 
information that is available, the business 
cannot be as productive as it should be, what- 
ever may be the ability and knowledge of the 
men at the top. 


This is not to add still further to the flood 
of figures which already threatens to over- 
whelm management. On the contrary, by 
ensuring that information is supplied to the 
most junior level of management which can 
use it, and by the proper use of new tools like 
the electronic computer, we are confident 
that the outcome will be a substantial reduc- 
tion in the sheer volume of figures produced 
by our offices. And those that remain will 
be much more meaningful and useful to the 
people who use them. 


This is the service which we expect from 
the productive office. This is the attitude of 
mind which has led to our becoming pioneers 
in the field of electronic computers in 
business and which produced LEO, the 
Lyons Electronic Office, the first computer 
to be designed, built, and regularly used 
in industrial and commercial clerical 
routines. 


LEO has now reached a further stage in 
its progress. We have for some time had a 
second computer in full operation, and now 
that we have achieved success in the use of 
computers both in our own business and in 
other companies, our subsidiary company, 
Leo Computers Limited, is addressing itself 
to the marketing of them. It has supplied 
a computer to one eminent company (where 
it is working to their satisfaction) and in a 
few months will be supplying further instal- 
lations to others. These are developments 
of the first LEO, which has been operating 
on office and other work for nearly five years, 
and they are the fruits of that experience. 
When we embarked on this project we had 
the great advantage of our practical experi- 
ence of commercial and clerical systems. 
From the beginning we knew what we 
wanted to achieve, and we have therefore 
been able to design and build computers 
which have industrial and commercial clerical 
work as their primary function. We have 
now gained invaluable knowledge of the 
practical use of computers in a variety of 
clerical operations, and as a result of all this 
experience our LEO staff are heavily engaged 
in providing two kinds of service for other 
companies, one advisory and the other a 
computing service, for both of which there 
is a great demand. 
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CATERING 


At our Corner Houses we have been well 
satisfied with the speciality restaurants which 
we have been opening in recent years and 
at Coventry Street we have opened a further 
one, “ The Chicken Fayre.” The widening 
of the Strand necessitated alterations to the 
Strand Corner House which we opened in 
1915. Fortunately, before the building was 
then started, the widening was foreseen and 
the building was so constructed that the 
upper floors conformed to the new building 
line. We built the ground floor, however, 
to the old building line so that we should not 
be trading in a recess. We have enjoyed 
the occupation of that projection for many 
more years than was expected and we have 
now been able to set back without substantial 
work being necessary to the upper floors. 
Whilst the alterations were in progress we 
took the opportunity of installing a 
“Wimpy” similar to those at the other 
Corner Houses. There has also been further 
development of Wimpy in various areas of 
the country by way of licensing other caterers 
to serve this product. 


OVERSEAS 


Although our overseas business does not 
approach the scale of that at home, our 
activities overseas show some increase. We 
have tea blending and packing factories in 
Canada, South Africa, Rhodesia and Eire. 
One of our subsidiary companies centred in 
Jersey sells tea to some sixty different coun- 
tries of the world. Much of it is packed in 
Jersey and exported from there, but it has 
been necessary to set up some local packing 
factories in countries which have imposed 
prohibitive duties on imports of packaged 
tea. 


Coffee is another important item in our 
overseas business. We roast, grind and pack 
it, with “aroma ” seal, in Canada and South 
Africa and have arrangements for it to be 
roasted, ground and packed under licence in 
Germany. Elsewhere it is distributed either 
through our own Export Department here or 
through our subsidiary companies. Con- 
fectionery and other foodstuffs are also 
exported. 


In 1924 we acquired the Lujeri tea estate 
in Nyasaland where we now have 1,250 acres 
in production. It has been an interesting and 
successful venture and has proved that tea 
of a good medium quality can be grown in 
that country. The whole production is sold 
at the Auctions in London and realises prices 
above the average for Nyasaland teas. We 
have recently built a second factory on the 
estate. Philatelists may be interested to 
know that this is the Tea Estate which was 
illustrated on some of the Nyasaland postage 
stamps for many years. 


Once again we wish to convey to the Com- 
pany’s 31,000 employees, in all sections of 
the business, our thanks for what they have 
done and are doing to maintain the continued 
progress of the Company ; without their sus- 
tained efforts and loyalty such progress would 
be impossible. But that, of course, is not 
to imply that they alone achieve it ; we have 
over 35,000 stockholders, who have provided 
the means with which the Company can 
purchase, build and equip. And there are 
our customers, numbering millions, whose 
continued support is also vital, The unity 
of interest of the three groups, employees, 
stockholders and customers is evident. In 
referring to customers, we of course include 
the many thousands who purchase from us 
to sell again. We greatly value their trading 
activities and seek to maintain for them a 
service which will enable them also to pro- 
gress and to prosper. 
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CREDIT LYONNAIS 


At its session on June 4, 1958, the Banks 
Control Commission approved the accounts 
for the year 1957 and the Board of Directors’ 
proposals for the distribution of profits. The 
dividend on the shares (parts bénéficiaires) is 
Frs 175 gross, being the same as that paid 
for 1956 ; it comprises the minimum guaran- 
teed interest of Frs 69.63 and additional 
interest of Frs 105.37. This dividend will be 
paid as from July 4th at Frs 156 net. 


The Board’s report says that in 1957 the 
trend of the world economy was at first 
towards expansion, but was marked by a 
recession in the later months. 


In France, however, the various industries 
maintained a high level of activity, although it 
is true that this was threatened by the budget 
deficit. 


The report next draws attention to the 
crisis in foreign payments. It expresses the 
view that the countering of inflation and 
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the search for equilibrium must be done 
methodically and with care, with the object, 
in particular, of not hindering productive 
investment. 

After dealing at length with the state of the 
money, capital and security markets in 1957 
the report concludes with an account of the 
Bank’s business during 1957 in metropolitan 
France, in the overseas territories and in the 
many foreign countries where the Bank 
operates either directly or through numerous 
associated banks and institutions. 

As to London in particular, the report says 
that “the steady increase in our resources, 
the maintenance of high rates of interest and 
the growth of documentary business have 
enabled our London Office to look back on a 
satisfactory year, even though its costs rose, 
and fresh official measures of credit restric- 
tion were adopted during the last quarter.” 

The Crédit Lyonnais’ net profit is 
Frs 673,179,641, of which Frs 300 million go 
to the State and roughly Frs 287 million to 
the shareholders. 


AB GOTAVERKEN 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 


The fifty-second Annual Meeting of AB 
GOTAVERKEN was held in Gothenburg 
on May 16th, Mr A. Gabrielsson, Chair- 
man, presiding. The following is an 
extract from the report circulated with the 
accounts : 

Throughout 1957 and particularly dur- 
ing the latter half of the year the demand 
for new tonnage was slight. Only three 
new ship building contracts were signed, 
two with Swedish owners and one with a 
Norwegian. Orders at the end of the year 
amounted to 1,176,015 dwt, plus naval 
orders with a total displacement of 7,000 
tons. In addition there were orders for 
ship repairs, diesel engines, turbo-com- 
pressors and high-pressure steam.-boilers. 


PRODUCTION 


During 1957 twelve merchant vessels 
with a combined tonnage of 234,200 dwt 
were delivered, viz: 

Four motor tankers of 30,020, 19,260, 
19,250 and 17,250 dwt, respectively. 

Four motor cargo vessels of 13,480, 
13,480, 13,380 and 12,140 dwt, respec- 
tively. 

Two turbine tankers of 34,000 and 
33,850 dwt. 

Two bulk carrying motor freighters of 
14,070 and 14,020 tons. 

In addition, eleven merchant vessels of 
altogether 223,070 dwt were launched 
during the year. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


The main machinery and auxiliaries 
delivered from the engine workshop in 
1957 had a combined rating of 203,630 hp. 
The total value of diesel engines of 
G6taverken design delivered during the 
year to other shipyards amounted to 
Kr 56,750,508. 


OUTLOOK 


The demand for large tankers has de- 
clined to the vanishing point, but the 
European ship building industry is never- 
theless confronted with the problem of 
taking the steps needed for the construc- 
tion of vessels of this size previously 
ordered. 

Gotaverken is equipped to build the 
large tankers of up to 40,000 dwt already 
booked, but in order to be able to build 


such ships more efficiently in the future 
heavy new investments will be necessary. 

At the beginning of 1957 steel prices 
were well maintained, but they weakened 
as the year progressed and were in decline 
at the end of the year when steel produc- 
tion exceeded the demand. The supply 
of skilled labour remained short and the 
company maintained its training pro- 
gramme at the same scale as in previous 
years. 

Wage earning employees averaged 5,349 
(as against 5,073 in 1956) and salaried staff 
1,324 (1,234). Wages, salaries and direc- 
tors’ fees amounted to altogether 
Kr 102,565,080, as against 90,239,295 in 
1956. 


RESULTS 


The company’s net profits for 1957 
amount to Kr 8,826,300, which added to 
Kr 3,551,529 carried over from the pre- 
vious year makes a total of Kr 12,377,829 
available for distribution. 


Kr 
Liabilities adjustment fund 1,000,000 


Benefit funds 
Dividend of Kr 
share 
Balance carried forward ... 


100,000 


"7,757,829 
Total Kr 12,377,829 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


The following are wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of the company: 

Oresundsvarvet AB, 

AB Goteborgs Skeppsdockor, 

Rederi AB Zenit, 

Gétaverkens Foénster AB 
in addition to three wholly owned housing 
associations. 

From Gresundsvarvet were delivered 
two motor tankers, each one of 19,100 dwt 
and four motor cargo ships of 12,700, 
9,300, 6,600, and 4,000 dwt, respectively, 
or all told six vessels of altogether 70,800 
dwt. Six additional merchant vessels 
representing a total of 66,100 dwt were 
launched during the year. 

Group profits totalled Kr 9,972,010, of 
which it is recommended that Kr 
1,181,150 shall be set aside for reserves 
and contingencies. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 
Central Provinces Manganese Ore Company 
Limited, was held on June 13th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 
Major A. C. Herring, VC, ACA (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 


Mr T. D. de Deney, FCIS (the Secretary), 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The Report and Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1957, have been in your 
hands for some time and, with your permis- 
sion, I will take them as read. (Agreed.) 


TRIBUTE TO MR H. R. HOLMES 


Shareholders will have seen from the 
Report that Mr Holmes has retired from the 
position of Chairman and that I have taken 
over that responsibility. This took place in 
August last at his request, but I feel I should 
be lacking in my duty if I did not give you 
some idea of the outstanding work which he 
has done for this Company. Mr Holmes 
joined the Company in. 1905 and after 17 
years in India where he was for some time 
the Company’s Agent and General Manager, 
he came to the Head Office in London as 
Managing Director and later became Chair- 
man. He has served the Company in all for 
some 53 years and held the position of Chair- 
man for 13 years. I have been a Director 
now for some 20 years and during that period 
it has been my pleasure to meet him at the 
ofice most days of the week. I therefore 
know him very well and I wish to say that in 
my opinion no Company has ever had a more 
devoted servant, and that it is largely due to 
his untiring efforts that the Company has had 
such a success.ul history and is held in such 
high regard. Although he has retired as 
Chairman it is a source of great satisfaction 
that he remains on the Board and is still 
at the office most days of the week. We 
therefore still have the benefit of his know- 
ledge and advice, and I only hope that we 
have relieved him to some extent from his 
former heavy responsibilities. 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


From an examination of the Accounts you 
will have gathered that the year 1957 was a 
satisfactory one. The balance on trading 
for the year is £3,046,635 as compared with 
£1,695,935 for 1956, and on this occasion 
the Trading Profit is arrived at after trans- 
ferring £200,000 to Ore Stock Reserve. The 
total value of our stock at December 31, 1957, 
showed an increase of some £400,000 to the 
figure of £2,120,820. I may say that the 
tonnage in hand was very similar to that held 
at December 31, 1956, the increase in book 
value being due to two factors—firstly a 
somewhat higher cost of production, and 
Secondly a larger proportion of our stock 
being at port at the end of 1957 had therefore 
to bear the cost of transport from the Mines. 
In view of this increase in book value we 
have thought it prudent to increase our Ore 
Stock Reserve by £200,000 to a total of 


£700,000. 


The only other item which calls for com- 
ment in the Profit and Loss Account is the 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES MANGANESE ORE 


RESULTS AGAIN SHOW IMPROVEMENT 
MINES IN SATISFACTORY CONDITION 


MAJOR A. C. HERRING ON CURRENT AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 


small charge of Indian Estate Duty £3,401. 
By 1956 there was an accumulation of 
£42,091 for Indian Estate Duty which was 
not charged against Profits, but was deducted 
from our Contingencies Reserve, which to 
some extent had been provided for this pur- 
pose. Under the provisions of the Estate 
Duty (Amendment) Bill 1958 it would appear 
that in the course of two or three years 
there should be no further liability accruing 
to the Company in respect of Indian 
Estate Duty. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, you will 
notice that we no longer hold any Shares in 
the United Kingdom Ferro Manganese Com- 
pany Limited. In his speech in June last 
the Chairman mentioned that in_ the 
early months of the year we had dis- 
posed of these Shares and gave the reasons 
for doing so. 


We have been advised that it would be in 
the best interests of all concerned if the Staff 
Benefit Fund was transferred to a Staff 
Benefit Trust with independent Trustees. 
This has been done. 


Our cash and gilt-edged investments 
together total £2,190,521 being an increase on 
the year of £1,170,320. This no doubt sounds 
very satisfactory, but it should not be over- 
looked that our Reserve for Future Taxation 
amounts to £1,334,000 an increase of 
£720,000 over the previous year. The net 
profit for the year after providing for taxation 
£1,925,000, depreciation, etc., comes out at 
£1,010,345, compared with £451,756 for 
1956. The Directors propose that of this 
amount £100,000 be transferred to General 
Reserve and that £250,000 be transferred to 
Mines Development. During recent years a 
great deal of money has been spent on the 
equipment and the development of the Mines 
and this course we intend to pursue so that 
we may be able to meet any likely demands 
for Ore which may be made upon us. This 
expenditure we plan to finance out of our 
accumulated resources. 


An Interim Dividend has already been paid 
of ls. 2d. per unit, free of tax, and it is now 
proposed that there should be a Final Divi- 
dend of ls. 8d. per unit and a Bonus of Is. 4d. 
per unit, both free of income tax. This will 
absorb £625,000, leaving £313,537 to be car- 
ried forward as compared with £281,197 
brought in. 


I have no doubt that many of you are won- 
dering whether we shall benefit materially 
from the change which has been made as 
regards Profits Tax. I regret to say that 
the benefit which we may derive will be 
insignificant owing to the fact that Indian 
Taxation is very high and practically all our 
taxes accrue to India. 


BASELESS RUMOURS 


During the latter months of 1957 and early 
in this year there were many rumours preva- 
lent in India as regards take-over bids for the 
Shares of the Company and as these rumours 
might have created an air of uncertainty and 
so damaged our relations with our customers 
and indeed with the Indian Government, we 










inserted a notice both in the English and 
Indian Press stating that no negotiations were 
taking place in this connection and that any 
suggestion that the Board was seeking a 
change of ownership of the Company was 
entirely without foundation. We hope that 
anybody who may have heard these 
rumours will now appreciate that they 
are baseless. 


Mr Hardy, one of our Joint Managing 
Directors, visited India in January when he 
had important discussions with officials of the 
State Trading Corporation and other Central 
Government officials. I am glad to say that 
our relations with the different Authorities ia 
India continue on a satisfactory basis. 


Mr Hardy also visited the Mines in India 
and submitted full and informative reports 
to the Board. I am pleased to say he found 
the mines in satisfactory condition. 


DIAMOND DRILLING 
PROGRAMME 


Our Diamond Drilling programme has con- 
tinued and drilling has taken place at Kandri, 
Ukwa and Sitasaongi Mines. This work has 
indicated considerable tonnages of good 
quality ore at Kandri and Ukwa Mines. 


We have recently been connected to the 
Government Electricity grid supply at our 
Balaghat Mine and we hope to hear shortly 
that a full supply has been made available 
at our Tirodi Mines. There has been con- 
siderable delay in the supply of power as we 
mentioned last year, but in the meantime we 
have been able to complete most of our con- 
struction work at these two mines. Shaft 
sinking was suspended at Balaghat Mine 
whilst the permanent headgear was erected, 
and the two electric hoists are now available 
for work in Holmes Shaft, where sinking has 
been resumed, 


We hope that the financial stringency in 
India will not prevent us from maintaining 
our equipment in good condition, and in 
extending it wherever mechanised operations 
can be used successfully. We have drawn the 
attention of Government to the necessity of 
granting Import Licences expeditiously for 
essential equipment for our mines. 


The increase in profits for 1957 was due 
entirely to the improved railing facilities 
which prevailed, and which we very much 
appreciated. 


PROSPECTS 


As regards the prospects for the current 
year the position is that at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1957, the amount of ore at ports was 
quite satisfactory and railings this year up to 
the moment have continued to be good. 
Consequently it would be right to say we 
have made a good start, but on the other hand 
we cannot overlook the fact that the Steel 
Industry of the United States is passing 
through a difficult period. How long this will 
last and how far it may spread, we cannot 
tell, but there are definite signs that the 
demand for our ore during the coming 
months of this year will not be as heavy as 
usual. Should the position deteriorate no 
further I trust that the results for 1958 will 
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not be found unsatisfactory. Looking further 
ahead, 1959 must depend upon the activity 
of the Steel Industry generally and competi- 
tion which may arise from new sources of 
supply. However, our mines are in good 
shape, our ore has an excellent reputation, we 
have a very good and long standing connec- 
tion with the principal buyers in the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America 
and our relations with the State Trading Cor- 
poration of India—with whom we are work- 
ing in close co-operatioa—are very good: 
consequently I feel that we can look to the 
future without undue apprehension. 


TRIBUTES 


I am sure you will wish me to express our 
thanks to all our staff at home and in India, 
also our shipping agents in India, Messrs. 
James Finlay & Company Limited, for their 
loyal and continued efforts on behalf of the 
Company. ous 


In particular, in a business such as ours, 
success depends to a large extent on the 
ability and integrity of all our engineers 
actually on the spot at the Mines. We are 
fortunate in the men whom we have and who 
have carried out their duties very efficiently. 
I am also glad to report that our relations 
with our Trade Union and with our labour 


’ re-elected 
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generally remained satisfactory throughout 
the year. For them we have provided a 
scheme of retirement gratuities in addition to 
our other Welfare activities. 


I personally would like to thank my col- 
leagues on the Board for their never failing 
co-operation. 


I now beg to move: “ That the Report of 
the Directors and Statement of Accounts as 
at December 31, 1957, be and are hereby 
approved and adopted and that the profits 
be appropriated as recommended by the 
Directors.” I will ask Mr Holmes to 
second the Motion and before putting it to 
the Meeting I will endeavour to deal with any 
questions which the Stockholders may 
wish to ask. 

Mr H. R. Holmes seconded the resolution 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Board’s proposal of a final divi- 
dend of ls. 8d. per unit, free of tax, and a 
bonus of Is. 4d. per unit, free of tax, was also 


approved. 


The retiring director Mr H. R. Holmes was 
and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs W. A. Browne and Com- 
pany, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Directors and Staff at home and 
abroad. 








RHODESIAN 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR F. R. PETERS’ REVIEW 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Rhodesian Corporation Limited was held 
on June 18th at Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute, London, E.C.2. Mr F. R. Peters, Chair- 
man, presided, and said: ‘ 


The accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1957, show that the balance on Profit and 
Loss Account is £132,252 against £71,106 
for 1956. With the balance brought forward 
from 1956 the amount available is £169,496 
and the Board took the opportunity to write 
down certain Quoted and Unquoted Invest- 
ments, an amount of £34,025 being appro- 
priated for that purpose. 


A Dividend of 4d. per Unit (10 per cent), 
less Tax, has been paid for the year. War- 
rants were posted on April 9th. 


The amount of unappropriated profit 
carried forward is £68,321. 


FALCON MINES LIMITED 


The anticipated increase in through-put at 
the Dalny Mine to 20,000 tons per month 
has now been reached, and should be main- 
tained. Up to May 3lst, current year’s opera- 
tions show an estimated total working profit 
from the three Mines of £85,387 which is 
equal to an annual rate of over £128,000. A 
Dividend of 43d. per share (73 per cent) has 
been paid on account of the current year. 


RHODESIAN BRICK AND POTTERIES 
Co., LTD. 


This company has paid a Dividend of 6d. 
per share (10 per cent) in respect of the 
year ended September 30, 1957, the same as 
for 1956. The net profit amounted to £61,582, 
after providing £27,000 for taxation. £25,000 
was transferred to General Reserve (which 
now stands at £170,000), the amount carried 
forward being £17,952 against £16,170 
brought in. 

In his Review accompanying the Report 
and Accounts, the Chairman said that the 


order position was strong and building acti- 
vity remains at a high level. 





A programme to increase the output at the 
Salisbury Works has recently been completed, 
and a reserve production capacity has been 
secured. 


Modifications and additions to the Bula- 
wayo plant to improve flexibility of produc- 
tion and to provide an increase in capacity 
are in hand. 


TOBACCO 


So far, we have sold 84,700 lb of the cur- 
rent ‘year’s crop of tobacco at prices averaging 
36d. per lb. As is usual the first sales are of 
poorer quality leaf. Sales are now being 
made at much higher prices. It is estimated 
that a total crop of 305,000 lb will be reaped 
from 313 acres planted, an average yield of 
974 lb per acre. 


WILLSGROVE ESTATE 


Rapid progress is being made in the 
development of this Estate, and houses are 
being erected for sale. 


YORK HOUSE 


Good progress has been made with the 
erection of this important block of offices. 
The estimated date of completion is Novem- 
ber 30, 1959, but the indications are that this 
will be improved upon. The ground floor 
accommodation which will be occupied by 
Rhodesian Corporation and its Associated 
Companies is expected to be completed dur- 
ing 1958. Encouraging enquiries for letting- 
space are being received. 


GENERAL 


You will be aware of the financial strin- 
gency which has developed in Southern 
Rhodesia. So far as the Corporation is con- 
cerned I am pleased to tell you that the posi- 
tion is such that we shall not be affected by 
this present state of affairs as we are quite 
able to carry through our various develop- 
ment programmes from our own resources. 


I take this opportunity to express our 
appreciation of the werk done by our col- 
leagues and the staffs in Rhodesia and South 
Africa. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THRELFALL’S BREWERY 
COMPANY 


A GRATIFYING ACHIEVEMENT 


The seventy-first annual general meeting 
of Threlfall’s Brewery Company, Limited 
was held on June 12th in London. 


Mr F. Cornwall (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: During the year under review 
the financial state and over-all strength of 
the Company has not only been maintained, 
but has been considerably improved. 


The profit from trading and other income 
of £1,075,220 is the highest ever achieved, 
which enables your Board to recommend an 
increase in the dividend of 1 per cent. This 
figure has been arrived at after all charges 
have been met in working the business, 
which, of. course, are heavy and continue to 
increase. Out of this profit, however, 
£536,221, approximately 50 per cent, has been 
reserved for Income and Profits Tax. 


Purchase Tax on Hotel requisites is 
another oppressive feature; bed linen, 
crockery, carpets, curtains, cutlery and 
many other items have to be frequently 
renewed,. with the result that either guests 
have to pay more for their accommodation, 
or the Company’s profits have to bear this 
exorbitant taxation. I do feel most keenly 
that some Tax concession should be made 
on these items at least to owners of residential 
Hotels who are providing amenities both for 
our own and overseas visitors. 


Undoubtedly, if I may say so, a great deal 
of the success and standing of your Company 
is due to the prudent policy which has been 
adopted for many years in the conservation 
of part of the profits made and ploughing 
them back into its properties. In this con- 
nection, I would point out that since 1948, 
i.e., within the last 10 years, more than 
£2} million have been spent on properties, 
plant, furnishing, etc. Your Directors are 
firmly of opinion that this policy has been a 
wise one, and the results of trading produced 
today show ample justification for it. 


? 


NEW HOTELS 


Since our last Meeting, 8 new Hotels have 
been opened, including one to which I 
specially desire to refer—the Strand Hotel 
at the Pier Head, Liverpool. This venture 
was the most ambitious project ever under- 
taken in regard to our licensed properties. 
I think I am justified in saying whilst at the 
moment it is not residential, it is one of the 
finest licensed properties which has been 
erected of recent years, not only in the, City, 
but in the whole country. 


During the current year we expect to com- 
mence the erection of three further new 
Hotels, and also re-build two existing estab- 
lishments. Whilst these new projects are in 
progress, considerable reconstruction of some 
of our other properties will be carried out. 


As I have already mentioned, the profit 
‘rom trading and investment income is 
£1,075,220, an increase on last year of 
£72,282. The net profit is £388,148, to 
which should be added the balance brought 
forward from last year of £171,525, giving 
a total of £559,673. After various adjust- 
ments, the profit is £439,673, out of which 
Interim Dividends have been paid amount- 
ing to £114,358. The Directors now recom- 
mend the payment of final Dividends total- 
ling £149,937, which, with the Interim Divi- 
dends already paid, makes £264,295 for the 
year, leaving a carry forward to next year 
£175,378. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION’S 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
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(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


STRENGTH BASED ON COMBINATION OF GOLD, 


The following are extracts from the 
the Chairman, Mr H. F. 
Oppenheimer, which has been circulated 


io members : 


statement by 


Y father founded our Corporation in 
1917 and was chairman until his death 
on November 25th last year. During these 
40 years he built up the company from small 
beginnings and through many vicissitudes to 
a position of great size, strength and 
stability. And yet, at the beginning the 
prospects of the new company seemed very 
limited. The leading South African mining 
houses, as they still exist today, had, with 
one exception, been founded many years 
earlier and it appeared that the opening up 
of the Witwatersrand goldfield was almost 
complete. But my father was convinced in 
1917 that South Africa was a land of un- 
bounded opportunity, and that conviction 
was undimmed on the day of his death. 


To me it has always seemed that my 
father’s greatest achievement was in bring- 
ing us safely through the economic storms 
of the 1930s, when our preference dividends 
were at one time nearly four years in arrear. 
Yet at that time we already held the 
majority of the copper and diamond assets 
to which so much of our subsequent pros- 
perity has been due. 


One lesson of those years was the para- 
mount importance of a sound cash position, 
and as a necessary corollary, a conservative 
dividend policy. The other great lesson we 
learnt from the depression was the impor- 
tance for the stability of the Corporation 
of large gold shareholdings. Our holdings 
in producing gold mines at that time were 
relatively small. During the 1930s, how- 
ever, we took a prominent part in the expan- 
sion of the Far East Rand and participated 
with New Consolidated Gold Fields 
Limited in the development of the West 
Wits line. Most important of all for our 
future, however, was the development of 
the Western Reefs Mine near Klerksdorp. 
This was a vital step towards the discovery 
of the new Orange Free State goldfield, in 
the eventual] development of which our 
Corporation came to play a leading part. 


OFS GOLDFIELD 


The opening up of the Orange Free State 
goldfield has been one of the greatest de- 
velopments in the history of mining, and in 
all its aspects my father took a close personal 
interest, not least in the provision of hous- 
ing, hospital and other amenities of the 
highest standard for both European and 
African employees. 


The steadily increasing profits now earned 
'y OUr mines in this field have amply justi- 


COPPER AND DIAMOND INVESTMENTS 


IMPORTANCE OF GOLD FOR STABILITY 


TRIBUTE TO SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
DURING HIS FORTY YEARS AS CHAIRMAN 








fied my father’s faith. These profits rose 
from £7,143,839 in 1955 to £11,525,230 in 
1956, and to £16,749,783 last year. We 
have become, as a Group, the largest pro- 
ducers of gold in the world, and the annual 
gold profits of the mines under our control 
exceed £24 million, with a further £7 
million from uranium. 


Our large investments in gold are of par- 
ticular importance at periods such as the 
present when the world economy, after years 
of boom, appears to be entering more diffi- 
cult times. When there is a seller’s market 
and costs are continually rising, the fixed 
price for gold can seem a grave disadvan- 
tage. But when commodity prices are fall- 
ing, one appreciates the advantages of a 
product with a fixed price and unlimited 
market. The combination of gold on the 
one hand and copper and diamonds on the 
other, reacting, as they must, in opposite 
ways to the general condition of the 
economy, gives our Corporation an excep- 
tional degree of stability. 


During the year 1957, which is now under 
review, my father gave further proof of his 
faith in the South. African gold mining 
industry by making a start with the opening 
up of Western Deep Levels. 


The economic recession that has occurred 
in the United States has inevitably affected 
adversely our diamond and copper invest- 
ments. Although sales of diamonds by the 
Central Selling Organisation in 1957 
reached the record total of £76,772,112, 
there was a distinct decline in demand both 
for gem and for industrials towards the end 
of the year. This decline was met by 
smaller offerings of diamonds to the market, 
thereby maintaining stable prices. 


The strong co-operative organisation of 
the diamond trade and the financial strength 
of De Beers have maintained stability and 
confidence in this industry in the face of the 
American recession. Unfortunately, no 
such organisation exists to protect the 
copper industry. After many years of pros- 
perity, a comparatively small excess of pro- 
duction over demand caused the price of 
the metal to fall from the exceptionally high 
levels of 1956 to £180 per ton by Decem- 
ber, 1957, and to £160 per ton in March 
of this year. This is a level at which, in 
the long run, the world’s requirements of 
copper cannot be profitably produced. In 
an endeavour to meet the situation, most of 
the leading producers throughout the world 
decided to reduce production. 


In common with other African producers 
we decided to cut the group’s production by 
19 per cent, or a total of 27,000 tons. It 
seemed to us that our objective must be to 
cut expensive production, not to cut all 
mines pro rata to their production. We 


therefore arranged to cease production at 
Bancroft for one year, but to increase pro- 
duction slightly at Nchanga and Rhokana, 
thus achieving an overall curtailment of 
27,000 tons. 


During this period development will be 
concentrated at the No. 1 Shaft area of 
Bancroft, and we anticipate that the mine 
will be able to resume production at costs 
comparable with those of other mines on 
the Copperbelt. In due course Bancroft 
will take its place as one of the great copper 
mines of the world. Meanwhile, at Rhokana 
and Nchanga everything possible is being 
done to reduce costs to a minimum. The 
spur of necessity has helped to speed these 
measures of economy, which should perma- 
nently strengthen the competitive position 
of the Northern Rhodesian producers. 


AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN 


Additional stability and strength have 
been given the Corporation as a result of 
our offer made to ordinary stockholders in 
African and European Investment Company 
Limited last December to purchase their 
stock. The offer was widely accepted and 
African and European, which for some years 
had been closely associated with us, is now 
owned as to 87 per cent by our Corpora- 
tion. Apart from increasing our total assets 
and our investment in first-class gold mines, 
the acceptance of the offer has resulted in 
a large increase in our stake in the South 
African coal industry. 


At the same time as our offer to African 
and European ordinary stockholders, the 
Corporation over the year-end raised £6 
million by an issue of convertible notes, 
which has put us into a sound position 
to follow our policy of expansion when 
opportunities arise. This policy includes 
the acquisition and development of interests 
outside our primary sphere of mining. 


Up to the day of his death my father 
continued to direct the affairs of the Cor- 
poration with the same ability, energy and 
optimism which characterised his entire 
career. Only last year he said in a message 
on his 77th birthday: “I am confident that 
the next fifty years will see progress in 
South Africa just as spectacular as I have 
seen in the fifty or more years that I have 
been a South African.” 


I share my father’s confidence, and I 
believe that Anglo American Corporation 
will take its rightful place in the progress 
he foresaw. In doing so, our policy will 
remain, as my father stated it in 1954, “to 
earn profits, but to earn them in such a way 
as to make a real and permanent contribu- 
tion to the well-being of the people and to 
the development of Southern Africa.” 

































































































































































































































































COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(Wiggins, Teape & Co. Limited) 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE 
WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP FOR 1957 


PRODUCTS 


THE GATEWAY RANGE of: 

(a) Watermarked papers for commercial use—Writing 
Ledger, Air Mail, Index Board, Blotting, Cheque, 
Stamp, Office Systems, etc. 

(b) Printing and Drawing Papers—Coated Art Paper and 
Board, Chromo, Gummed, Cartridge, Detail, Tracing, 
Chart and Recording, etc. 


BANKS, BONDS, MANIFOLDS AND CONTINUOUS 
STATIONERY PAPER. 

“NO CARBON REQUIRED PAPER” 

The Time-Saving Copying Paper. 

PACKAGING PAPERS 

Glassine Greaseproof, Pure Vegetable Parchment, Glazed 

Imitation Parchment, Tissue, M.G. Sulphite, Foil Backing, 
etc. 


TISSUES 
INDUSTRIAL BASE PAPERS 


Photographic, Dyeline, Ferro Prussiate, Plastic Laminate, 
Abrasive, Oil and Air Filter, etc. 
COMMERCIAL AND PERSONAL STATIONERY AND 
ENVELOPES 
DISTRIBUTION CENTRES 
(a) At Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Nottingham. 


(b) Dublin, Capetown, Port Elizabeth, Durban, Bloemfon- 
tein, Johannesburg, Salisbury, Ndola, Nairobi, Lagos, 
Karachi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, Kuala 
Lumpur, Hong Kong, Tokyo, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Sydney, Perth, Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch, 
Buenos Aires, and AGENCIES throughout the World. 


SALIENT POINTS 


Net Profit (including adjustments in respect of 
previous years £155,884) after taxation and 


Minority Interests £2,127,670 


Debenture Interest nae as sie Ae 215,352 
Preference Dividend ss dey ou os 89.006 
Ordinary Dividend én a -_ — 830,194 
Net Profit retained in Group ... ies aes 993,118 


£2,127,670 


11,943,705 
18,938,767 


Net Current Assets 
Fixed Assets 


Trade Investments. a a i oe 809,510 


Total Capital Employed (including Debentures 


and Loans) £31,691,982 


EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT BY MR. L. W. FARROW, C.B.E., CHAIRMAN 


STATE OF TRADE AND SALES: In view of the highly 
competitive trading conditions arising out of the additional 
manufacturing capacity of the paper industry, it is with a sense 
of pride that I inform you that with the exception of one small 
mill, our mills have not only run full time throughout the year 
1957, but many have worked a fair measure of overtime. In 
fact, the orders for some grades of paper have been beyond 
our capacity to fulfil and we have had to supplement our own 
production by ordering paper from mills outside the Group. 


Sales in several of the overseas markets were again 
adversely affected by the imposition of import quotas but 
owing to the opening up of new markets and intensified sales 
efforts in those markets available to us, we have been able to 
increase Our Overseas sales. 


Last year I had to report a drop of nearly 6 per cent. in the 
volume of the sales of paper manufactured by the Group, 
compared with the sales for 1955. I am glad to state that the 
sales of these papers for 1957 not only enabled us to overtake 
the recession of 1956 but to exceed the sales of 1955 and thus 
constitute an all-time record in the history of the Group. 


PRODUCTION : I had to report last year that the volume 
of production of paper at our Group’s paper mills during 
1956 showed a decline on the 1955 record production. I am 
pleased to say that the volume of production for 1957 
exceeded that of 1955 and thus constituted a new record. 


SELLING PRICES AND COSTS OF PRODUCTION : 
I am not so happy when referring to selling prices and costs 
of production. The average cost of production and distribu- 
tion for 1957 showed an increase of £11 19s. 5d. per ton on 
that of 1955. The average increase of the selling prices was 


not sufficient to cover these increased costs. I have taken the 
year 1955 as it was the last year when prices were raised 
sufficiently to compensate adequately for increased costs. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS : The new paper machine which 
has been erected at our Dartford Mill began making paper 
in April of this year and we are very pleased with its 
initial performance. 


The woodpulp mill which has been erected at Sudbrook, 
South Wales, also commenced production in April and our 
mills are now taking the woodpulp manufactured there. The 
quality of the pulp is fully up to our expectations. 


The fourth machine, at our Bridgend Mill, to which I 
referred last year, started up successfully in January of this 
year and is producing to its designed capacity. 


The new coating plant which has been ordered for the 
Treforest Coating Factory for the production of N.C.R. paper 
should be in operation early in the Autumn of this year. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR : I am pleased 
to tell you that sales for the first three months of the current 
year show an increase over those for the year 1957. The 
profits for the same period also show an increase. Trading 
conditions, however, are very difficult for the reasons I have 
already indicated. The production of woodpulp at Sudbrook 
does not present any sales problem as the output will be 
absorbed by our own mills, but with the starting up of the 
new machine at Dartford we are faced with having to sell a 
larger volume of paper. Altogether, unless conditions 
deteriorate further, your Directors are hopeful that the 
results for 1958 should not be unsatisfactory. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


FURTHER FALL IN EXPENSE RATIO 


MR Jj. P. SAVAGE ON PURCHASE TAX AND THE RETAILER 


The seventieth Annual General Meeting 
of Boots Pure Drug Company Limited will 
be held on July 16, 1958. The following, in 
abridged form, is a statement by the chair- 
man, Mr J. P. Savage, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ending March 31, 1958. 


SALES AND PROFITS 


Our sales have exceeded £78} million, an 
increase of nearly 9 per cent on the previous 
year. The profits for the year amount to 
£5.178,510 compared with £4,553,998, an 
increase of nearly 14 per cent. 


In arriving at this year’s profit we have 
charged depreciation on our freehold and 
leasehold properties amounting to £576,865. 
The corresponding figure for the previous 
year is £312,379. The big increase in the 
charge this year is a reflection of the revalua- 
tion of our properties. But for this our 
profits would have shown a correspondingly 
greater increase. 


In the past we charged depreciation on our 
leasehold properties in arriving at the amount 
of our published profits but in the case of 
freehold properties no charge was made for 
depreciation but a sum was appropriated out 
of profits to Freehold Property Reserve. We 
have decided in this year’s accounts and for 
the future to charge depreciation on freehold 
as well as leasehold properties in arriving at 
our profits. We have made this change in 
the method .of computing our profits as it 
gives our shareholders a more accurate pic- 
ture of the true profits which have been made. 
For purposes of comparison we have adjusted 
last year’s figures by treating the amount then 
appropriated to Freehold Property Reserve 
as a charge against profits. 


The provision for tax has increased from 
{2,643,671 to £3,013,667. The net profit 
of the Group attributable to the Parent 
Company amounts to £2,095,176 compared 
with £1,990,828. 


DIVIDENDS AND RESERVES 


We propose paying a final dividend of 
12 per cent, making a total of 18 per cent 
for the year compared with 16 per cent last 
year. Of the £2,095,176 profit attributable 
to the Parent Company, dividends (on prefer- 
ence and ordinary shares) absorb £1,115,471, 
goodwill written off accounts for £11,850, 
leaving a balance of £967,855 profits retained 
in the business. 


The whole of this sum has been transferred 
to Revenue Reserve. The dividends paid in 
the previous year amounted to £997,711, 
goodwill written off to £16,500 and profits 
Tetained to £1,045,181. At first sight it would 
appear that more profit has been distributed 
and less put to reserve this year than last. 
This is not so. The profits put to reserve 
this year are calculated after deducting 
£264,000 additional depreciation on freehold 
and leasehold properties ; on the other hand 
last year’s figure included the payments of 
£135,869 ‘under the National Health Service 
which related to previous years. Ona strictly 
comparative basis the funds retained in the 


business are substantially greater this year 
than last, 


SCRIP ISSUE 


The Revenue Reserve of the Parent Com- 
pany now amounts to £5,944,526 and for 
the Group as a whole to £9,887,084. These 
represent profits belonging to the share- 
holders which have been ploughed back into 
the business. The Board have now received 
the permission of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee to capitalise £2,560,000 standing to 
the credit of the Revenue Reserve and to 
make a scrip issue of one new share for every 
four existing shares. 


PROSPERITY BONUS 


Our appreciation of the efforts of the staff 
is expressed by the payment of a prosperity 
bonus which in the year under seview 
amounted to £415,000. This is considerably 
higher than last year because long-service 
employees who have served the Company 
for 20 years or more have been paid at 
higher rates than for previous years. It is 
now proposed to put this bonus on a 
permanent basis and a scheme is being 
devised to link this bonus specifically to the 
profits of the Company. We are doing this 
in order that the staff may feel they have 
a live interest in the future prosperity of the 
business. 


EXPENSES AND TAXATION 


Despite many increases in expenses over 
which we have no control, our expense ratio 
has shown a‘ further fall in the past year. 
What is particularly gratifying is that 
although wage and salary rates have increased 
considerably, expressed as a percentage of 
turnover they have gone down. Our expense 
percentage shows a reduction of 0.4 per 
cent and while this may seem a small figure, 
on a turnover of £78 million it represents 
£300,000 in terms of profit. The increase 
in our profit this year has been due not 
to putting up prices but to a_ healthy 
increase in sales and a determined effort 
by everyone to keep our operating expenses 
down. 


The changes proposed by the Chancellor 
in the structure of the Profits Tax are wel- 
come as they remove an unnecessary and 
possibly damaging curb on the discretion of 
Boards of Directors in deciding what divi- 
dends to pay and what sums to place to 
reserve. Nevertheless the general burden of 
taxation on the profits of industry remains 
at an excessive level. On profits of just over 
£5 million we are having to provide £3 
million in taxation or nearly 60 per cent. 
One reason for this is that while we have 
charged depreciation on our freehold and 
leasehold properties in arriving at our profits 
the allowance which may be claimed for 
taxation purposes is limited to industrial 
buildings despite the recommendations of 
both the Tucker Committee and of the Royal 
Commission on the Taxation of Profits and 
Income that the allowances should be 
extended to commercial buildings as well. 
The general level of taxation iff this country 


is too high already without it being inflated 
further by a refusal to recognise proper 
deductions in computing profits. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Our capital expenditure for the year under 
review has amounted to a little under 
£2,400,000, approximately the same figure 
as in the previous year. The modernisation 
programme to which I referred in my speech 
last year will inevitably lead to some increase 
in the level of capital expenditure, particu- 
larly on the retail side of the business. 


REVALUATION OF PROPERTIES 


During the year our freehold and long 
leasehold properties in Great Britain were 
independently _revalued. After making 
various adjustments which are set out in the 
Notes to the Accounts, the surplus revealed 
on the revaluation was £13,425,018. As a 
result of the revaluation the total assets of 


the Group now amount to more than 
£51 million. 


PURCHASE TAX 


Within 48 hours of the Budget announ.e- 

ment, all our retail prices reflected the full 
concessions in Purchase Tax made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This is the 
answer to the critics who say that retailers 
failed to realise their responsibility to the 
shopping public. Our Company paid to the 
Government in Purchase Tax a sum exceed- 
ing £350,000 which can never be recovered 
and will have to be borne in this current 
year’s trading. 
_ We are all in favour of continued reduc- 
tions in Purchase Tax, but it seems quite 
wrong to expect the retailer to finance these 
operations. 


RETAIL PROGRESS AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The year was chiefly remarkable for the 
steady progress we were able to maintain in 
the face of somewhat abnormal conditions. 
The influenza epidemic in September hit 
our own people as well as the rest of the 
community. The depleted staff in our shops, 
warehouses and factories, coped magnifi- 
cently with the increased demands made 
upon them, and many customers were good 
enough to express their appreciation of these 
efforts. 


The bad weather continued right into the 
Christmas shopping period and upset the 
pattern of trading quite considerably. In 
spite of this we enjoyed good business in all 
our Gift Departments and finally achieved 
another record Christmas. Since then, 
trading conditions have not been easy, but 
it is in just such circumstances that our 
customers appreciate the quality and value 
they can get at Boots. By emphasising this 
in our Press and Television advertising and 
thanks to the wholehearted co-operation of 
our selling staff, we were able to maintain 
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our increase of over 9 per cent right to the 
end of the financial year. 


During the year we have opened twelve 
branches in new locations, closed twenty 
unprofitable shops and completed forty-three 
major alterations, extensions, or transfers to 
bigger premises. We are extending our 
experience in self-selection and visual selling, 
moving gradually but definitely towards a 
new pattern of shopkeeping in line with 
today’s needs and conditions. We are 
studying what is now known as Retail 
Productivity in all its aspects with the aim 
of running our shops more efficiently and 
economically and of providing a quicker and 
better service for our customers—always 
remembering that we are Chemists first and 
endeavouring at all times to provide the 
highest possible standard of pharmaceutical 
service. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL AND 
WHOLESALE 


I am very pleased to report another year’s 
substantial progress in the International 
Division. 

Despite import restrictions in various 
countries, Our exports to our agents and to 
our Subsidiary Companies have increased by 
over 18 per cent. Following a large increase 
in the previous year, we believe this to be a 
creditable performance. Our general whole- 
sale business has continued to grow. 


An important part of our wholesale turn- 
over consists of special contracts for the 
Government and Companies who have no 
manufacturing facilities -of their own. As 
Government policies change and as Com- 
panies decide to erect their own plants in 
this country, our turnover fluctuates and we 
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have to find new markets. I am glad to say 
that the considerable increase in sales of our 
fine chemicals and medical specialities have 
largely offset any reduction in turnover we 
may have suffered as a result of change of 
policy of the Government or of othet 
Companies. 


PROSPECTS 


It is too early in the new financial year 
to make any forecast of profits, particularly 
in view of the unsettled conditions we have 
already experienced both at home and 
abroad. 


I have told shareholders of the loss we 
have to meet on Purchase Tax and there are 
many other difficulties we must face, but I 
am satisfied they will be met with resolution 
and determination. 





THE EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Dry Batteries) 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


REDUCED SELLING PRICES 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN MR E. N. ROWBOTHAM 


The Annual General Meeting of The Ever 
Ready Company (Great Britain) Limited will 
be held on July 9th at the head office, 
Hercules Place, Holloway, London, N.7. 


The following is the statement of the 
Chairman, Mr E. N. Rowbotham, which has 
beén circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the period from March 3, 1957, to March 
1, 1958: 


Before commenting on the Accounts, I 
must refer to Mr W. H. Lawrenson, who 
retired from the Board with effect from July 
31, 1957, having reached retirement age 
during the year. Mr Lawrenson joined the 
Company in 1924 and has been a Director 
since 1943. In 1949 he became Chairman and 
Managing Director of Eveready South Africa 
Limited, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. Your 
Directors wish to place on record their 
appreciation of the services rendered to the 
Company by Mr Lawrenson during his term 
of employment with the Company and his 
service as a Director and they hope he will 
have good health and happiness in his retire- 
ment. 


Mr W. S. Giles was co-opted to the Board 
in August 1957. Mr Giles joined the Com- 
pany in 1937 and has for many years been 
engaged in factory administration. 


RECORD PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


I am glad to, be able to report to you once 
again on another year of successful and satis- 
factory trading. Earnings have increased and 
constitute yet another record in the history 
of your Company. 


The sales of your Company’s products on 
the Home Market were maintained very 
steadily during the year and although certain 
of our export markets were adversely affected 
by political and economic considerations, par- 
ticularly in the Middle East, nevertheless our 
figures were maintained with some difficulty. 
I am glad to be able to inform you that these 


setbacks were only temporary and our export 
sales are currently well above those for last 
year. It would, I think, be appropriate to tell 
you that over recent years the dry battery 
industry of this country has_ regularly 
increased its share of world exports. 


As Stockholders are aware Resolutions 
increasing the Issued Ordinary Capital of the 
Company out of the Reserves, by the issue 
of one new stock unit for each unit held were 
passed at the Annual General Meeting held 
last year, and in consequence of this doubling 
of the Ordinary Capital the rate of final divi- 
dend had it been maintained on the same 
basis as last year would have amounted to 
133 per cent. In view of the very good 
results achieved this year the Directors 
recommend that a final dividend of 15 per 
cent be paid, making 20 per cent for the 
year on the Ordinary Stock as increased 
by the Scrip Issue, which compares with 
a figure equivalent to 18} per cent paid last 
year. 


I am pleased to tell you that the change in 
the Profits Tax which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has made in the Budget this year, 
although it does not affect the present final 
dividend, will give a considerable advantage 
to your Company in the future. 


REDUCED SELLING PRICES 


The improved earnings which I have 
reported to you have been due not only to 
the continued increased efficiency of our pro- 
duction methods, but also to reductions in the 
prices of some of our major raw materials. 
This latter was offset in some measure by a 
substantial increase in the price of manganese. 
In view, however, of the overall savings in 
cost and in accordance with the policy which 
your Directors have pursued for many years 
they decided to make reductions in the retail 
prices of most of our Radio and Transistor 
Power Pack Watteries in the home market as 


from March 10th last. Your Directors are 
confident that these reductions will further 
stimulate sales and will therefore be of advan- 
tage to Stockholders as well as to the trade 
and consumers. We shall continue our 
endeavours to reduce costs of manufacture by 
efficient and economic production methods so 
as to be able to offer to our customers, both 
at home and abroad, a first-class product at a 
fair and attractive price. 


PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES AND TRADE 
INVESTMENTS 


Our subsidiary companies, both at home 
and abroad, have all experienced satisfactory 
trading and profits have been increased. 


Eveready South Africa Limited, in which 
we have a large investment, has pursued a 
policy of ploughing back a substantial part of 
its profits year by year for the purpose of 
enlarging its business and increasing _ its 
efficiency and has recently announced a 
Capitalisation Issue of ome share for each 
share held in order to bring its Issued Capital 
more into line with the present-day values of 
its assets. In connection with this Issue the 
Chairman of Eveready South Africa Limited 
recently informed the shareholders that their 
sales for the first nine months of the current 
year show an increase of over 20 per cent 
compared with the same period of last year. 
We look forward to further improved results 
from this Company. 


FINANCIAL POSITION STRONG 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
that the Company’s financial position has 
again been strengthened during the year, The 
surplus of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities (including the Deferred Liability 
for future taxation) has increased by £302,077 
from £2,951,085 to £3,253,162. The Stock- 
in-Trade is higher at £2,385,651 compared 
with £2,189,084. Trade Debtors have fallen 
from the high figure of last year of £1,569,374 
to £1,443,045. Creditors also show a reduc- 
tion from £1,439,039 to £1,353,669. Cash, 
Treasury Bills and Tax Reserve Certificates 
amount to £2,137,536 against £1,854,413. 
After providing for Taxation your Directors 
have allocated £553,555 to Reserves and the 
Carry Forward in the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account is £230,246 compared with 
£223,791. 


Three hundred and fifty-five members of 
the organisation have now received their gold 
watches for over 25 years’ continuous service 
with the Company and on behalf of the 
Stockholders and Directors I thank all 
employees of the Company who _ have 
contributed to the success of our Company 
during the past year. 
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CURRENT TRADING SATISFACTORY 


Your Company has been at the forefront 
of all important developments in the dry 
battery field. In 1941 we were the first to 
develop and manufacture in this country the 
layer type of dry cell which has proved of 
such benefit to the users of dry battery radios 
and hearing-aid apparatus. 


During the war, of necessity our produc- 
tion of the layer type dry battery was almost 
exclusively for the Government but after the 
war we successfully introduced this type of 
construction on to the domestic and export 
market available to us, with the result that 
today the layer type of construction has 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


largely superseded the old type of round cell 
high tension battery. 


Needless to say we have imitators, both in 
this country and abroad, but the quality of 
our product so far exceeds that of our 
competitors that we have established 
supremacy in the manufacture and sale of this 
type of battery. 


In recent years I have referred from time 


to time to the use of transistors. The use of 
equipment employing semi-conductors 1s 
developing steadily and the Company 


recently introduced a completely transistor- 
ised radio set which has been extremely well 
received. This set, like a great deal of other 





AMALGAMATED METAL 


CORPORATION 


MR WALTER GARDNER’S REVIEW 


The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Amalgamated Metal Corporation Limited 
will be held on July 10th at Princes House, 
93 Gresham Street, London, E.C 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Walter Gardner, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1957: 


The profit for 1957 before providing for 
taxation is £1,023,375 compared with 
£1,388,605 for 1956. Trading in metals and 
other commodities was well maintained but 
in many cases, particularly in the second half 
of the year, at lower prices, which had the 
effect of reducing commissions received. 


The net charge for taxation is £590,472 and 
after also deducting minority interests the 
group profit after taxation is £430,109, com- 
pared with £584,398 for 1956. The pro- 
posed final dividend of 6 per cent on the 
ordinary shares brings the total up to 9 per 
cent, against 10 per cent for the previous 
year. The preference and ordinary dividends 
absorb in total a sum of £260,602. 


The Chancellor’s new proposals regarding 
profits tax are welcome, and should result in 
a decrease in the effective rate of this tax on 
the company’s future profits. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Since my last Statement, the business of 
Wolverhampton Metal Company (Australia) 
has been disposed of, since, for a number of 
reasons, it was found to be impossible to 
operate it at a satisfactory profit. 


During the year the considerable activities 
of the former branch of the British Metal 
Corporation (Australia) in Perth, Western 
Australia, have been transferred to a separate 
company called The British Metal Corpora- 
tion (WA) Pty. Limited. 


Henry Gardner & Company, in conjunc- 
tion with its wholly-owned subsidiary com- 
panies (Sandilands Buttery & Company in 
Malaya and Drew Brown Limited in Canada) 
and allied companies, has been active in 
metals, rubber, cocoa and other produce as 
well as in general merchandise. Relations 
with its producer principals have remained 
cordial. 


In Malaya some interesting arrangements 
have been made which include the fusion of 
the John Buttery Rubber Estates Agency 
business with that of Boustead & Company 
Limited, in the formation of a new company 
registered in Malaya under the name of 
Boustead-Buttery Estates Agency Limited. 
This has resulted in a powerful combination 


designed to provide an active and efficient 
service to the Malayan  rubber-growing 
industry. 

We are pleased that Sandilands Buttery & 
Company were presented by the Committee 
of Lloyd’s with a silver plaque to mark the 
centenary of Lloyd’s Agency at Penang. 


In the course of the current year Henry 
Gardner & Company acquired a substantial 
interest in the well-known firm of Rayner & 
Stonington, Incorporated, New York, dealers 
in cocoa and other produce. 


FALL IN METAL MARKETS 


The fall in metal prices, which had started 
early in 1956 when, generally speaking, world 
supply overtook world consumption, con- 
tinued throughout 1957. The main feature 
was the further slide in the markets in the 
second half of the year, due to the poorer 
US business outlook. 


Cash copper had fallen from £436 a ton 
in March, 1956, to £267 at the start of 1957 
and it dropped to £171 at the end of 1957. 
World mine cutput reached 3,400,000 tons in 
1957 which, despite some first steps taken to 
restrict production, was a little higher than 
in 1956. During 1958 several further 
announcements of cuts have been made; 
these should reduce total world output for 
this year below 3,200,000 tons and should 
suffice to eliminate the copper surplus. 


The market seems poised to respond well 
if US business activity should pick up in 
coming months, 


The lead and zinc markets broke sharply 
at the end of April, 1957. The barter pur- 
chases of the metals, against farm produce, 
largely stopped from that time. Buying for 
the permanent stockpile was kept going, but 
with its end in sight and now, by mid-1958, 
this too has been terminated. 


The two markets are also restrained by 
uncertainty over the recent US import tariff, 
quota and production subsidy proposals. 
Spot lead fell from £116 15s. a ton at the 
beginning of 1957 to £69 Ss. in December. 
Spot zinc fell from £101 7s. 6d. a ton at 
the start of 1957 to £61 2s. 6d. in December. 


The tin market was weighed down in 1957 
by the combination of a very low rate of 
buying in the US and by fairly heavy selling, 
for the first time, by the USSR. Prices were 
prevented from falling more than they did 
only by, first, large-scale purchases for the 
Buffer Stock at the cash price of £730.a 
ton and, secondly, by restriction of output 
which was introduced on December 15, 1957. 


It would seem that it cannot be much 
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equipment employing transistors, is powered 
by one of our range of “ Power Pack” bat- 
teries especially developed for use with 
transistors. 


There are many other interesting develop- 
ments of a highly technical nature taking 
place today in the dry battery and allied 
fields, and you may rest assured that as 
and when commercial exploitation is pos- 
sible, then this Company will be in the 
forefront. 


I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
current year’s trading has started well, sales 
to date being in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


longer before the effect of this drastic cur- 


tailment becomes more apparent in the 
market. The cash price of tin has been held 
at around £730 a ton since October, 1957. 


RECORD RUBBER CONSUMPTION 


The average price for spot rubber in 
London during 1957 was 26}d. as compared 
with 28;%d. during 1956. The highest price 
reached was 32}d. during January and the 
lowest 224d. during November. 


World consumption of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber combined reached the record 
total of approximately 3,133,000 tons, show- 
ing an increase of about 100,000 tons as com- 
pared with 1956. Natural rubber accounted 
for 1,870,000 tons. 


The price of natural rubber is at a fully 
competitive level with the price of synthetics. 


The cocoa market was very active during 
1957. The lowest price for Accra was £170 
per ton early in March, and the highest price 
recorded during the year was £335 in mid- 
November. 


PHILIP HILL INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Philip Hill Investment Trust Limited was 
held on June 16th in London, Sir Brian 
Mountain, Bart. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: I am pleased to report that 
the year under review has again been a satis- 
factory one for the Group. 


Dividends and interest from investments 
(gross) have risen from £617,829 to £707,622. 
Taxation absorbs £262,727 (£208,678). 
The net profit of the Trust, without taking 
account of profits retained in the Subsidiary 
Companies, is £380,246 (£329,909). 


The Board recommend a final dividend on 
the Ordinary Share capital of 114 per cent, 
less tax, making a total distribution for the 
year of 17 per cent less tax. 


During the year, the opportunity arose for 
the Group to make a substantial minority 
investment in the well-known American 
investment. banking house of Harriman 
Ripley & Company Incorporated. Your 
Board is confident that this will prove to be 
not only a very profitable investment but also 
a great source of strength to Philip Hill, 
Higginson & Company Limited. 


The operating Subsidiary Companies’ 
profits are, by the nature of their business, 
liable to fluctuation, and the results for the 
past year should be regarded as very favour- 
able. The current year has, however, started 
well, and, subject to unforeseen circum- 
stances, your Board expect that the results 
will be satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
HEMIST, Ph.D., 32, with varied experience and 
unusually wide interests in and outside chemistry, 
seeks job where this combination coupled with hard | 
work and a capacity for acquiring knowledge on a wide 
range of subjects are required.—Box 959. | 
ERMAN girl-student (age 194) seeks post as baby- | 
sitter /househelp with an English family for Aug.-Sept. | 
or Sept.-Oct.—Write Box 955. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


WE SUPPLY 
USA CATALOGUES 


of products similar 

to yours. . . from 

USA Counterpart 
Firms 


YOU tell us what products and catalogues you 
are interested in—we obtain and send them to 
you. You receive from 50 to 200 catalogues per 


year—also price lists, sample products, sales 


bulletins, etc. Free descriptive bulletin sent on 
request. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


CONTINUOUS CATALOGUES 
SERVICE 


Dept. EN-98A, 684 Broadway, 


New York 12, N.Y., U.S.A. 








XPORTS to Continent. Experienced Service offered to 
one or two more manufacturers who are seriously 
interested in this problem. Highest references existing. 
Clients available. Box 958. 
ALL STREET ASSOCIATES offer for your con- 
venience their office facilities at 37 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. Services include telephone and mail 
accommodations as well as distribution of subscribers’ 
— mail.—For further information please address the 
above. 
HE LEICA SPECIALISTS.—City Sale & Exchange 
Ltd., 94 Fleet Street. London, E.C.4. 
HO are the best tailors in London? Try POPE & 
BRADLEY LTD., 35 Dover Street, London, W.!. 
Tel. : HYDe Park 5866. 
N impartial guarantee of workmanship and durability 
is the BSI KITE MARK. The Phoenix range of 
bookcases has it—and is Britain’s widest. Free 28-page 
illustrated catalogue from Phoenix Bookcase Gallery 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR SEVEN YEARS 


terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


Special 


For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


“THE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 


a whole week’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your hands on 
Sunday. 
ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 
work and offices. We install and maintain for 


moderate rental.—Communication Systems Ltd. TEMple 


Bar 4506. 
O you like ghost stories? Keep a bottle of El Cid 
Amontillado handy. It makes such a wonderful 
companion to your favourite relaxation. Anyway, it’s fine 
for keeping your spirits up! 


EDUCATIONAL 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


APPOINTMENTS 





CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


The Company wishes to appoint a Chief Accountant to 
be responsible for all financial and cost accounting at the 
Barry, Glamorgan, factories +of its Plastics Group, where 
a wide range of raw materials for the plastics industry 
are manufactured in bulk. | 

The Chief Accountant controls a staff of about fifty. 
Standard costing is in operation throughout the factories 
and punched card equipment is in use. In addition to 
the normal accounting duties, the Chief Accountant is 
also responsibie for ancillary office services. 

Candidates for this appointment, aged between 30 and 
40, must be Chartered Accountants, and should also be 
members of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. 
They should have at least two years’ professional experi- 
ence as qualified accountants, and at least five years’ broad 
experience in manufacturing industry; familiarity with 
standard and marginal costing is essential, and experience 
in devising procedures is desirable. Practical experience 
of the chemical or plastics industry would be an advantage, 
but is not essential. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience; non- 
contributory pension scheme. 


Write: 
Staff Manager, 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED, 
21 St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Quote Ref. 47/58 EC. 





EPUTY HEAD of small information department 

required. Economics or science degree desirable, 
experience of handling special subject enquiries essential. 
Languages useful.—Apply, with details of age, experience 
and salary required, to Box 957. 





MARKET RESEARCH 


Textile organisation in Manchester requires the 
services of a young man to initiate and undertake 
a market research programme in the home 
market. He should preferably possess a degree 
in economics and have had _ several years’ 
practical experience in market research. This post 
calls for diplomacy, initiative, vigour and the 
ability to lead a small team of specialists, to 
design and carry out inquiries and to write lucid 
reports. Commencing salary will be in the range 
of £1,600 - £1,800. Contributory pension scheme. 
Write Box 960. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Applications are invited from graduates for the post 
of ASSISTANT CATALOGUER in the _ University 
Library. Library experience is desirable but not essential. 
A degree in Economics, Politics or some other branch 
of social study would be an additional qualification. 
Salary scale £700-£850 per annum with membership of 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications 
should be sent, not later than July 5, 1958, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 
ESEARCH ASSISTANT wanted by American Pro- 
fessor of Economics for one year. Salary about 
£1,000 (depending on qualifications and experience). plus 
travelling expenses. The work will be centred in 
Lausanne and will require a keen interest in mathematical 
economic theory and its history, and also a good know- 
ledge of French. Reply before July 2nd to: Professor 
Jaffe, c/o Mrs. Hackel, 10 Grafton Mansions, Duke’s 
Road, London, W.C.1. 


ECONOMIST, — 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 


To organise and take charge of the economic section 
of the administrative division of the Ministry of Agri- 


culture, Kaduna. 2 
Candidates must have a good honours degree in 
Economics. A post-graduate qualification in agricultural 


economics or experience of field research in agriculture 
an advantage. 

Appointment on probation to the permanent establish- 
ment with pensionable emoluments in scale £804-£1.680 
per annum or on contract/gratuity terms if preferred. 
Outfit allowance £45. Free passages on appointment and 
leave for officer and wife. Assistance towards cost of 
children’s passages. Furnished Government quarters at 
moderate rental normally available. Generous leave. 

Apply. giving brief particulars, to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting BCD. 
63 / 408 / 07. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 


NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


SENIOR LECTURER AND LECTURERS IN 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the positions of Senior 
Lecturer and Lecturers in Economics. 
The Senior Lecturer will be expected to assist in the 


administration of the Department and in both internal 
and external teaching. Lecturers in the first year will be 
primarily concerned with work with external students 


expected to participate in internal 
teaching as well. Grants to assist research of both 
Senior Lecturer and Lecturers are available. 

Salaries: Senior Lecturer £A2,220 x £A80—£A2,500; 
Lecturer £A1,500 x £A90—£A2,050. In addition a cost 
of living allowance at present amounting to £A11 (males) 
and £A9 (females) is payable. 


but thereafter will be 


Provision is made for superannuation, travel and 
removal expenses and assistance in buying or building 
a house. 


Further information and the conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
| Square, London, W.C.1. 
| Applications will close on July 31, 1958. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


LONDON SCHOOL OF —_— AND GRAPHIC 
A 


Two part-time Senior Lecturers, or one full-time Senior 
Lecturer, with qualifications and experience in two or 
more of the following : Work Study, Factory Management, 
Personal Administration, Salesmanship required in the 
Department of Administrative Subjects for teaching and 
research duties. Salary in accordance with Burnham 
Scale, £1,386 by £50 to £1,598. Starting salary may be 
above minimum if justified by experience and present 
position, (The salary to be divided in the case of two 
Part-time senior lecturers being appointed.) Application 
forms and further particulars from_the Principal, Back 
Hill, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. (1187). 


WEST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


Applications are invited from qualified 
accountants for the above appointment at Board 
headquarters in Birmingham. 

The appointment carries full responsibility direct 
to the Chairman and the Board for the finance 
and accounts of a large organisation with 13,000 
employees and a turnover of £40 million. Candi- 
dates must be well qualified professionally and 
have had extensive experience in industrial or 
public financial administration. 

The post is pensionable and the successful 
candidate may be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

The commencing salary will not be less than 
£3,000 per annum. 

Applications, with the names of two referees, 
should be addressed to the Chairman, West 
Midlands Gas Board, 6, Augustus Road, Birming- 
ham, 15, to reach him within seven days of this 
advertisement. Applications already submitted 
in response to the original advertisement need not 
be renewed and will be taken into account before 
the appointment is made. 

Envelopes should be marked “ chief 
Accountant ” in the top left-hand corner. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of INVESTI- 
GATIONAL OFFICER in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics. Candidates should have academic qualifica- 
tions and/or practical experience in Agriculture, Economics 
or Accountancy. Salary scale: £550 x £25 to £650 x £50 
to £850 per annum with membership of the F.S.S.U, 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme; graduates would have 
an initial salary of £600 per annum. Investigational 
Officers may be considered, on reaching a salary of 
£700 per annum, for promotion to the grade of Senior 
Investigational Officer (salary scale: £900 x £50 to £1,350 
per annum).—Applications should be sent not later than 
June 30. 1958, to the Registrar, The University, Man- 
chester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 

RADUATE ECONOMIST required by West Riding of 

Yorkshire Engineering Company for already estab- 
lished Economic Research and Intelligence Department. 
Work to include long-term forecasting. Previous business 
experience not essential—Apply, stating qualifications, 
experience (if any) and indicate approximate expected 
salary to Box 956. 

EDFORD COLLEGE (University of London), Regent's 

Park, N.W.1. Applications are invited from Honours 
graduates in Economics (men and women) for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Department of 
SOCIOLOGY, vacant October 1, 1958. Salary range: 
£700-£850 p.a., plus £60 p.a. London Allowance. Closing 
date for applications: July 4, 1958. Further particulars 
from the secretary. 


_ THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS ~ 


APPOINTMENTS BOARD 


Applications are invited from graduates for appointment 
as an Assistant Secretary to the Appointments Board at 
a salary on the scale £900 x £50-£1,350 (efficiency bar) x 
£75-£1,650 a year. The appointment may be made above 
the minimum salary on the scale. Candidates should 
preferably have had several years’ experience in teaching 
or in industry. Applications (three copies) stating date 
of birth, qualifications and experience, together with the 
name of three referees, should reach the Registrar, The 
University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars may 
be obtained) not later than July 21, 1958. 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 


VACANCY FOR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 


The University invites applications for the position of 
Associate Professor in the School of Accountancy. 

Salary £A2,861 per annum. 

Applicants must possess a University degree and be 

members of a recognised professional Accountancy Insti- 
tute or Society. 
The appointee will be responsible to the Head of the 
School and will be expected to assist in the development 
of research programmes and in the supervision of post 
graduate students. : 

The appointee will be eligible, subject to passing 8 
medical examination, to contribute to the State Super- 
annuation Fund for a pension of £A1,400 per annum 
on retirement. 

Associate Professors are eligible for six months’ study 
leave on full salary after three years of service of 
twelve nths after six years of service. : 

Subic to the consent of the University Council, 


Associal ’rofessors may engage in a limited amount 0 
higher consultative practice. : 
The University reserves the right to fill the position 


by invitation. : 

First-class ship fare to Sydney of appointee and his 
family will be paid. 

Four copies of applications (including the names of 
three referees) and supporting documents should be lodged 
with the Agent General for New South Wales, 56 Strand. 
London, W.C.2. and a copy forwarded in an_ envelope 
marked ‘‘ University Appointment” by airmail to the 
Bursar, Box 1, Post Office. Kensington, New 
Wales, Australia, not later than July 31, 1958. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





I. & R. MORLEY 
LIMITED 


seek an experienced and fully qualified 


COMPANY SECRETARY 


for appointment to the company’s head office in 
the City of London. This vacancy occurs due 
io the retirement of the present Secretary who 
has reached the age limit. 


The salary for this post, which carries with it a 
seat on the Board, will be £3,500. 


Responsibilities will cover the whole range of 
Secretarial duties including administration of 
central accounting. 


Preference will be given to Chartered Secretaries 
aged 36-43 with a breadth of experience that will 
enable them to make a positive contribution to 
general company management. 


Write briefly with the assurance that applicants’ 
identities will not be disclosed without permission. 


The Managing Director (RM : 89), 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LIMITED, 
67, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


~ ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
USA 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States has several openings at its Home Office in New 
York for men interested in an actuarial career in the 
United States. Candidates should be up to about age 
30 and have passed some or all of the examinations of 
the Institute of Actuaries, or of the Faculty of Actuaries. 

Those interested should write to Mr. Harry Walker, 
Second Vice President and Associate Actuary of the 
Equitable, at 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New 
York, U.S.A., stating their qualifications, including age, 
education and experience. Interviews with Equitable 
representatives will be arranged in Edinburgh on July 21 
and in London on July 22nd and 23rd. 


ENIOR CONTRACT ACCOUNTANT, preferably 

single, required for West Africa. Applicants must 
have had previous experience in Civil Engineering, possibly 
on overseas contracts, and be capable of controlling the 
accounts and administrative section of a large contract 
operating independently of, but responsible to, head office. 
Duties include preparation of full accounts, including 
monthly contract profit and loss accounts, cost analysis 
accounts, together with responsibility for stores and 
financial control and ancillary duties. Free accommodation 
with hard furnishings. Salary £1,200-£1,500 p.a., accord- 
ing to capabilities.—Please apply in writing, stating age 
and full experience, to Keir & Cawder, Ltd., 9 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


SECRETARY FOR NATIONAL TRADE 
FEDERATION 


The National Hosiery Manufacturers’ Federation must 
replace its Secretary, who retires in December. Applica- 
tions are invited from candidates, 30/45 years, of good 
education and wide commercial knowledge. Experience 
of trade association work would be an advantage but 
is not essential. The post offers a lively and interesting 
occupation, good salary, expenses, contributory pension 
scheme. 

Applications, 


including salary required, in strict confi- 
dence, 


to The Director, 104 Regent Road, Leicester. 


THE REPUBLIC OF SUDAN 


The Department of Statistics, Ministry of Social Affairs, 
has the following vacancy :— 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (Technical). Candidates must 
hold an Honours Degree in Economics and _ Statistics, 
should have a sound Knowledge of sampling theory and 
fully capable of planning and undertaking social surveys. 
A knowledge of national income statistics is required. 
be fully literate in Arabic or English 
Appointment will be on contract for a period 
of three years. Salary range from £82,180 to £582,360. 
Starting point will be fixed according to age. qualifica- 
lions and experience. 

A cost of living allowance which is reviewed every two 
months is payable and an initial outfit grant of £S50 on 
appointment. Annual leave accrues at the rate of 7 days 
Per month. Free air passage on appointment and leave. 

Applications by letter in the first instance giving par- 


Candidates must 
Age 35-45. 


ticulars of qualification, age and experience with copies 
of recent testimonials, to be submitted to Sudan 
Embassy, Personnel Section, Cleveland Row, London, 
S.W.1. Quoting reference 4/914. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the post of TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 


Applications (three copies), with the names of two 





THE RUBBER RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF MALAYA, 
KUALA LUMPUR, FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


VACANCY FOR STATISTICIAN 


The Board of the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya invites applications for the post of the Head of 


the Statistics Section of the Institute at Kuala Lumpur, 

Malaya. = , 
Applicants should have high academic qualifications 

and considerable statistical research experience. The 


duties will include design of field and laboratory experi- 
ments and the conduct of research in statistical matters 
relating to all branches of the Institute’s work. 

The appointment will be made on the Research 
Officers scale, the point of entry being according to age, 
qualifications and experience. A suitable candidate with 
the required qualifications will be appointed in the upper 
half of the salary scale, which is: 

Time scale: Basic salary, £1400-£2660 
with annual increments of £70/-. 

Super scale (by selection): Basic 
£3290 per annum. 

Fixed allowances, £630 per annum ; additional allow- 
ance per child, £140 per annum ; salaries and allowances 
are paid in Malayan currency. 

Quarters with heavy furniture, medical attention and 
passages for wife and two children under 18 years of age 
are provided. ; 

Application forms and more detailed information may 
be obtained from the Secretary, London Advisory Com- 
mittee for Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya), 
Commonwealth Institute, Imperial Institute Road, London, 
S.W.7 to whom completed applications should be scent 
by July 31, 1958. 


ATHEMATICS OR ECONOMICS.—Graduates are 

invited to apply for a new appointment to be made 
by ILFORD LIMITED in Production Statistics. The 
work will involve the collection and analysis of statistics 
and the application of operational research techniques. 
Applicants should hold a degree in Mathematics or 
Economics and have specialised in statistics. This is an 
excellent opportunity for graduates between 21 and 25, 
although candidates outside the upper age limit will be 
considered. Salary will be in accordance with qualifications 
and those interested should write to The Education and 
Training Officer, Ilford Limited, ford, Essex. Quote 
Ref. HO/11/V. 


per annum, 


salary £2870-£3080- 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS 
LIMITED 


has vacancies in its expanding 
Market Research Section 
shortly to be transferred to London 
for 
WOMEN UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
under 26 years of age. 


The work. which is in the new and interesting 
field of synthetic fibres and clothing, involves 
interviewing members of the public and assisting 
in the analysis and reporting of the data coliected. 
Retail surveys are also undertaken. 

Interviewing both in London and in _ the 
provinces will take up a good half of the suc- 
cessful applicants’ time. An initial training period 
of several months will be spent at Pontypool. 
—wWritten applications should be sent to the 
Personnel Manager, Pontypool, Mon. 


THE RHODES-LIVINGSTONE _ 
INSTITUTE, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Applications are invited for up to six research appoint- 
ments from candidates qualified in: 


Agricultural 
Education 
Sociology 
Human Geography 


Economics 


Salary scales: Research Officer (Special grade) £1,760 x 
£60—£2,000 p.a., Senior Research Officer £1,450 x £50— 
£1,750 p.a., Research Officer £1,050 x £50—£1,450 p.a., 
Initial salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Provident Fund Scheme. Appointments on 3 year con- 
tract. Passages to Lusaka and return on completion of 
contract provided for appointee, wife and children (up 
to equivalent of three full passages in all).—Further 
particulars of research projects and conditions of service 
obtainable from Secretary, Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, to whom detailed applications (6 copies) naming 
three referees; should be sent by July 30, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 


NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 
LECTURER IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS OR 
FARM MANAGEMENT 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for appointment as Lecturer in the Faculty of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The successful applicant will be expected to lecture to 
undergraduate students in agricultural economics or farm 
management and to undertake research into the economics 
or management problems of rural _ industries. Some 
graduate tuition may also be involved. 

The salary range for a Lecturer is £A1,500 x £A90— 
£A2,050, plus a cost of living allowance at present 
amounting to £A11l (males) and £A9 (females). 

Further information and the conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 


} obtained. 


The Polytechnic 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the posts of LECTURER 
and ASSISTANT LECTURER in one or more of the 
following (or related) subjects: 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 
OFFICE ORGANISATION 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
ECONOMICS 

The LECTURER would be expected 
his section of the Department’s work. 
include establishing contact with firms 
encouraged to undertake research work. 
work may also be undertaken. 

Candidates should have academic or professional quali- 
fications and/or relevant industrial experience. 

The salary scale for LECTURER commences at £1,200 
per annum rising by annual increments of £30 to £1,350 
per annum. The scale for ASSISTANT LECTURER com- 
mences at £650 per annum and rises to a maximum of 
£1,025 per annum, additional allowances being payable 
for a good honours degree and training where appropriate. 
The commencing salary will depend upon qualifications 
and experience. In addition, a London allowance of £36 
or £48 is payable in both cases. 

A form of application, which should be returned within 
7 days of the appearance of this advertisement, may be 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
to the undersigned. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


to take charge of 
His duties would 
and he would be 
Some consulting 


J. E. RICHARDSON, 
ee Director of Education. 


THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
OF EAST AFRICA, NAIROBI 


(INCORPORATING THE GANDHI MEMORIAL 
ACADEMY) 

Applications are invited for the following posts in the 
Department of Commerce: 

Lecturer in Law. 

Qualifications: preferably a barrister and/or graduate 
in Law of British University; other appropriate pro- 
fessional qualifications considered; suitable teaching 
experience. Person appointed required to lecture to 
full-time and part-time students preparing for C.LS., 
A.C.C.A., and other professional examinations at Inter- 
mediate and Final Standard. 

Assistant Lecturer in Economics. 

Qualifications: -Honours graduate in Economics of 
British University; some teaching experience. Ability to 
offer Economic History an advantage. 

Salary scales (pensionable): Lecturer £1,320 x £48— 
£1,800; Assistant Lecturer £1,050 x £45—£1,230. Free 
Medical Scheme. Accommodation at low rental with basic 
furniture. Passages provided on appointment, termination 
and Home Leave. 

Applications (6 copies) giving age, qualifications, experi- 
ence and the names of 3 referees, should be sent to the 
Council for Overseas Colleges, 12 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 

Closing date June 30, 1958. 


WYE COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

The Governing Body invites applications from graduates 
in Economics, Agricultural Economics or Agriculture, for 
a research and teaching post in the Assistant Lecturer 
grade in the Department of Agricultural Economics. Salary 
scale £700 x £50 to £850 plus £60 London allowance 
with F.S.S.U.—Applications should be submitted by June 
30 to the Registrar, Wye College. Nr. Ashford, Kent, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Applications 
Anthropology. 


are invited for 


Lectureship in 
Salary scales: 


Assistant 


Social 
Lecturer £1,050 
x £50-£1,200 p.a., Lecturer (Grade II) £1,200 x £50- 
£1,450 p.a. (Grade I) £1,450 x £50-£1,750 p.a., entry 
point determined by qualifications and experience. Super- 
annuation Scheme. Passages to Salisbury for appointee, 
wife and dependent children on appointment with allow- 
ance for transport of effects. Unfurnished accommodation 
at rent of up to 15 per cent of salary. Assistance given 
for triennial leave overseas. 

Detailed applications (6 
August 10, 1958, to 
for Higher Education 
London, W.C.1., from 


copies) naming 3 referees by 
Secretary, Inter-University Council 
Overseas, 29, Woburn Square, 
whom further particulars may be 


|THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 


NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF STATISTICS 


Applications are 
Professor of 
Economics. 

Applicants should possess qualifications 
Statistics or econometrics, although specialised experience 
in the field of agricultural economics is not essential. 

The successful applicant will be expected to commence 
tuition of a course in statistical methods for undergraduate 


invited for 
Statistics in the 


appointment as 
Faculty 


_as Associate 
9 Agricultural 


in economic 


students in March 1959 and to offer in later years a 
more advanced course embracing the theory of statistics. 
The duties will also include some tuition of graduate 
students. 


The salary for an Associate Professor is £A2.750 plus 
cost of living allowance at present amounting to £Al1l1 
(males) and £A9 (females). 

Further information and the conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the 


Appli U P c . Secretary, Association of 
referees, should be sent by 15 July, 1958, to the Registrar, | Universit f th sh C Ci ; Jniversities o © Briti : s ; 
The University, Birmingham, 15, from whom further par | Square. mae | co en ee eee 2 ee 
kculars can be obtained. Applications will close on July 31, 1958. Applications will close on July 31, 1958. 
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RITCHIE CALDER’S Signposts to the Atomic Age... 


\ 


te 


Ww cae Fly Be 


A Harvest for pe Desert 


‘6 -wN A CAVE ON MOUNT CARMEL, in the Holy 
Land, Dr. Dorothy Garrod unearthed 
flint sickles, set in carved bone handles— 

proof that eight thousand years ago, men 
harvested grain. On Mount Hermon, to the 
north, Aaronsohn found the coarse grasses— 
wild wheat and barley—which these early men 
had recognised as food. 


All those thousands of years 
ago, long before Abraham and 
the Patriarchs, these ancestral 
men realised the virtues of 

. grain. They nibbled the seeds 
in the ears. They discovered 
that from those seeds more 

grasses and more seeds grew; that if they scratched the 
ground the seeds grew better, and, then, if they chose 
well-watered soil, as in the river valleys, the grains were 
more plentiful. 

That, not the domestication of animals for pastoral 
herding, was the beginning of civilisation. When men 
tilled the ground, they became settlers. Their primitive 
homesteads grew into villages, villages into towns, and 
towns into cities. Agriculture led to culture. 

Grain husbandry spread up the Danube into Central 
and Western Europe. Rye and oats began their careers 
as the weeds in the Levantine wheat and barley fields. By 
climatic selection, they prevailed as the hardy crops of 
Northern Europe. 

Bread-grains and rice are the world’s staple food. 
With the world’s multiplying population, we shall have 
to double the yield in the next twenty-five years. There 
are two ways of doing that—by getting bigger crops 
from existing acreages or by increasing the acreages. 
The first means better seeds and the second means over- 
coming the limiting factors of climate. 


Plant breeders have known since the beginning of the 
century how that could be done. The science of genetics 
has taught how, by patient selection and breeding for 
the characteristics required, crops can be produced for 
what would seem impossible conditions. The wheats 
of the Prairie Provinces of Canada abound in what, 
sixty years ago, was regarded as a belt too arid for 
cereals. The climate has not changed. The cereals 
have been man-adapted. 

Now, with the help of atomic energy, the crop map 
of the world can be revolutionised. Crops can be 
“tailor-made” to grow in the Arctic or in the hot 
deserts and in inhospitable soils. 

By putting seeds in atomic reactors, or placing a 
radioactive source (such as Cobalt 60) in the centre of a 
field and planting crops in concentric circles round it, 
plant-breeders can produce in two to five years, the desired 
qualities which, by normal plant-breeding, might take 
25 or even 50 years. The secret lies in the effect of the 
nuclear rays on what are-called ‘chromosomes’, which 
are packages of ‘genes’, or hereditary traits. The pack- 
ages can be broken up and reassembled by radiation. 
The changes are random but one in five hundred, will 
provide the plant-breeder with a particular quality for 
which he is seeking. 

Natural radiations probably produced the changes 
from grass to grain, which Ancestral Man found food- 
worthy. Now, with atomic energy, we can decide the 
types of crops we want and where we want them”’, [R.C.] 


~ * ~ 

MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and 
constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 
needs in the New Atomic Age. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square London 





